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Thru D. H. T. Marine Service 


Shipments routed over Detroit Har- 
bor Terminals wharf return a two- 
fold saving. First, water transpor- \ RRE 
tation means lower freight cost. ECIS! 
Second, our modern dock facilities 4 
minimize handling expense. If your 
shipments move to, from. or 
through the Detroit region you can 
probably save money by routing 
via water or rail-and-water over 
our dock. Rate details for compari- 
son with your present costs on re- 
quest. Please state commodity, 
shipping point, destination and 
available tonnage. 
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Routings to take advan- 
tage of our service may . . . Wharfside 
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eg = rea Rail and Truck 


—. Atlantic, Gulf Connections... 
an acific Coast re- 
gions. Regular Canadian Complete Stor- 
and overseas import age Facilities 
and export service to 
and from our dock. 
Equipment for handling 


all types of bulk and ' , 
pacienaed commodities. 4 Space for Five modern warehouses with 


Office, every facility for storage and dis 
Storage, preceding a — needle 
: q 

Manufacturing. area efficiently. Total floor area 
Rail Siding 445,000 square feet. Capacity for 
Lake, 7 lake boats and 148 railroad - 
Rail at one time. Experienced dis 
Comet tributing agents. agg 
, receipts are negotiable. Daily 
Terminals. reports and monthly inventories 
5 furnished without additional 
charge. Write for full particulars 

Warehouses of facilities, service and rates. 
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A CENTURY 
OF PROGRESS IN 
TRANSPORTATION 


For a quick picture of the strides that have been 
made in transportation, contrast Robert Stephenson's 
locomotive, exhibited at the first World's Fair, with 
the powerful giants to be shown at the current 
exposition. 
























Developments in freight cars may not be so apparent 
or dramatic but they take place constantly neverthe- 
less. New safety devices, better methods of 
insulation and other improvements are continually 
being perfected. 


The best way to get the full advantage of these 
improvements without excess cost is to lease you! 
cars from a dependable source of supply. 


You will find a North American Lease especially 
advantageous because (1) their cars are modern in 
design, and maintained in exceptionally good 
condition throughout; (2) their facilities are nation- 
wide, and (3) their service is prompt, courteous and 


TAN K, experienced. 


et a fey Let us tell you the complete story. 


ve i" A Cordial Invitation 
igh, to Exposition Visitors 


While at the Century of Progress Exposition, 
North American invites you to inspect the history- 
making, electrically-driven mechanical refrigerator 
car to be publicly shown, for the first time, on the 
Travel and Transport Tracks, south of the Transporta- 
tion Dome. 





A North 


American 
Car Lease 
Is Sound 
Business 
Economy 






NORTH AMERICAN 
CAR CORPORATION 


N. L. Howard, President 


Dept. 3, 327 South La Salle St., Chicago 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
i] interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Take the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by 
sound public policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





TRAFFIC WORLD DISTRIBUTION 


HIS number of The Traffic World, containing a com- 

plete report of the convention of the Associated Traf- 
fic Clubs of America at Peoria, Ill., this week, with all 
addresses in full, is being mailed free to every member 
of every traffic club in the country, where a mailing list 
was obtainable, except where a member is a subscriber. 
The members of 95 of the traffic clubs will be reached in 
this manner. An effort to get extra advertising for this 
number was made in order to cover, in part, the expense 
of this additional distribution, which more than doubles 
the usual circulation, which effort, it will be noted, was 
successful to some degree. We do this, partly, of course, 
because we think it is good business for us, but partly 
also because we think the members of traffic clubs should 
have, for their own good, the kind of material we are 
giving them herein. We do it also to assist the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America which, in our opinion, is 
endeavoring to do a constructive work. 


THE COMMISSION APPOINTMENT 
HE appointment by President Roosevelt of Carroll 
Miller to be a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is not as bad as many such appointments 
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have been, and still it is not good. Mr. Miller is a Demo- 
crat, but that, in itself, is no reason for criticism, for 
there is room for a Democrat on the Commission and a 
Democrat was inevitable and reasonable. However, Mr. 
Miller’s appointment seems to be the result not only of 
his being a Democrat but of the fact that he is an organi- 
zation Democrat of the politically working kind. It is 
a political appointment, pure and simple, it would ap- 
pear. Moreover, though his record would seem to indicate 
that he is a man of ability and, doubtless, of character, 
he has, so far as we can discover, no experience or train- 
ing that particularly fits him for work on this body 
whose business is to regulate the railroads. 

As we have pointed out many times, it would be 
easy to make such an appointment within the ranks of 
deserving Democrats and still select a man with some 
adaptation for the job to which he is appointed. But 
places on the Commission continue to be regarded as 
mere political plums, regardless of the technical require- 
ments of the work and the importance of having espe- 
cially well-equipped men to do it. The President of the 
United States might well take this view of the matter 
without someone pointing it out to him, but that does 
not relieve those who know the vital need of able men on 
the Commission from the responsibility of informing 
him about it. 

Of course, there have been efforts to get this appoint- 
ment for this or that man regarded by his friends as hav- 
ing special qualifications for it, but what we are talking 
about is the necessity for some concerted effort on the 
part of railroads, or shippers, or both, to present the mat- 
ter to the President in its wider aspect without regard 
to particular men. We note that the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America woke up this week after the appoint- 
ment was made and it was too late in this case, and has 
taken action looking toward the future. The President 
may not follow their advice or he might not follow any 
such advice, to be sure, but there can be little ground for 
complaint from those concerned if such appointments are 
made when they have failed to do their duty. 


RAILROADS AND TRAFFIC CLUBS 


ORE and more the railroads are giving attention to 

the matter of their individual memberships in busi- 

ness and social organizations in connection with consid- 
erations of economy; probably the attention that is be- 
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ing given to this subject will increase as the railroad co- 
ordinator to be appointed under the Roosevelt bill and 
the regional coordinators under him begin to function. 
Among the organizations in which the railroads hold 
many memberships and which must be scrutinized in the 
effort to cut expenses are the traffic clubs. 

Of course, as pointed out in the resolution adopted 
by the board of directors of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America this week, there are traffic clubs and traffic 
clubs. Some of them are almost exclusively social or- 
ganizations, and admittedly so. The railroads may well 
consider whether as many memberships as they now pay 
for in such clubs are justified on the mere theory that 
the traffic clubs offer a point of social contact between 
shippers and carriers and that they thus contribute to 
bringing about understanding and congenial relation- 
ship. 

But, as also pointed out by the directors of the as- 
sociation, there would seem to be no question but that 
railroad support of the kind of traffic clubs that have 
more serious purposes and devote a considerable portion 
of their time and effort to the constructive endeavor to 
bring about better understanding of transportation prob- 
lems of general interest and importance and to the some- 
what narrower but also important field of assisting in 
the technical education of traffic men, both railroad and 
industrial, ought to be continued. 

Whether the railroad executives and committees or 
the coordinator himself will see things in this light re- 
mains, of course, to be seen; but it seems to us that it is 
up to the traffic clubs themselves to “sell” the idea, and, 
in selling it, if they are to profit by the sale, to see that 
they bring themselves up to the proper standard of value. 
The traffic clubs of the country are on trial; their very 
existence is at stake. Their national association, through 
its board of directors, has wisely, we think, pointed the 
way to their salvation. 

It may be considered by some a low motive that in- 
spires a traffic club to a constructive sort of activity 
merely for the sake of preventing its dissolution, but 
whatever the motive, good will be accomplished if the 
clubs pursue the suggested course. In every club there is 
an element, large or small, as the case may be, that de- 
sires this course anyhow. Others who do not particularly 
desire it may like it better than they think after it is 
adopted. In any event we are suggesting it to those that 
are not now following it as a method that may and 
ought to preserve their organizations. The element that 
believes in business and educational activities as the 
principal function of traffic clubs has long made conces- 
sions in many clubs to the element that believes a good 
time should be the sole or principal objective. It is time 
now for the concessions to be made by the other side. 
If they are not made we can easily foresee a time in the 
not distant future when there will be nothing for the 
two elements to quarrel about and no organization in 
which they may stage their quarrels. The traffic clubs 
are confronted with a serious situation and the directors 
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of their national organization have done well in calljy, 
attention to it. } 


COMMISSION PROCEDURE 


HILE it may be necessary for Congress to enag 
legislation giving the Commission power mop 
completely to control proceedings before it in the inte. 
est of time conservation, as suggested by Commission 
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Meyer in his article in The Traffic World, May 27, page 
1041, we believe the Commission can accomplish mnq need 
by its own efforts without help from Congress to ayoj(f Frank 
long drawn out, almost lackadaisical handling of caf 
before it. That it should compel more expeditious wor —q 
requires no argument. There may be a question as to the a 
power of Congress to give the Commission authority iat 
shorten proceedings by compelling parties to submit t) 
the shortened procedure methods devised by Comnis. g 
sioner Meyer and now used when the parties consey fm W»! 
thereto. But that is no reason for the Commission no i 
exerting pressure upon parties to make them move with | 
alacrity. Commissioner Meyer’s article is a recognition . 





of the Commission’s duty to the public at least to ep. 
deavor to accomplish, with its docket, what the Suprem 
Court of the United States has accomplished with its 
work, That body, once years behind with its docket, has 
almost brought its disposition of cases to the term in 
which they are presented. 

What has been done by the Commission thus far in 
No. 26000 suggests what can be done in other cases. Di- 
vision 8, of which Commissioner Aitchison is chairman, 
has achieved a record for brevity in that matter by hold- 
ing the hearings to twenty-two days, sixteen having been 
used by shippers and six by the railroads. The chairman 
saved much time by stopping verbose counsel and wordy 
witnesses. More than one attorney was advised that he 
had asked the question before. Sometimes the chairman 
did not catch the attorney in his prolixity in time to 
stop it. But he saved time by telling the witness that he 
had answered that question once and need not answer it 
again. Another saving of time was achieved when the 
commissioner in charge suggested to the witness that he 
need not repeat everything in an exhibit because, unless 
it was incomplete, it spoke for itself. More savings were 
accomplished by having witnesses put their prepared 
views into the record by swearing to them and averring 
that if they testified they would say what was contained 
in their prepared statements. 

Commissioner Meyer, in his article, shows a doubt 
about the power of the Commission to compel litigants 
before the rate body to submit to such procedure as it 
may prescribe by saying that “the Commission should 
be empowered to say what kind of procedure shall be fol- 
lowed with reference to each particular complaint.” That 
doubt, it seems certain, is the product of what “constitu- 
tional lawyers” have told him to the effect that Congress 
“has not the power to grant us such authority.” He says 
the Supreme Court would decide that if the question 


should ever be presented to it. Litigation now pending 
(Continued on page 1136) 
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Anybody reasonably familiar with 


much Needless Bumps for the old rules of politics may have a 
O AvoidMl Franklin Roosevelt right to infer that President Roosevelt, 
f Casey at the end of last week, was the re- 


cipient of buffeting from which his advisers should have saved 
S workil him. Even if some of them were the result of headstrong 
} to the positions taken by him, his friends in Congress, if they were 
ss really friends, should have saved him until it was made plain 
rity to that his persistence meant trouble. 
mit ty The bumps were given mainly by the Senate committee 
; on finance in the handling of the industrial recovery-public works 
Mis pil. That body turned insurgent, apparently without warning. 
Onsent [| While off the reservation it kicked the administration plan into 
a cocked hat. Later, however, some of the things then done 
‘0 Ot were undone, to a certain extent. 
> with Senator Patterson Harrison, commonly called “Pat,” even 
niti by himself, nominally, if not actually, one of the big chiefs 
101 of the President’s party, whose orthodoxy never before had 
tO ep. been suspected, was the first to go astray. He introduced a 
orem tax amendment to the industry recovery-public works bill of 
issn. which, it is said, the President had no knowledge until he read 
‘h its of it in a newspaper. But that was only a faint indication, 


+ has if any, of what came later. 
dee The committee of which Harrison is chairman amended 
Mm in the bill by removing from it the provision empowering the 


President to put industries on the licensing system, used in 
; the war period, when he thought it wise to do so. It also 
AY In rejected all provisions dealing with petroleum industry indi- 


Di. vidually. Secretary of the Interior Ickes presented one of 
them as the President’s own compromise intended to satisfy 
man, two factions in the industry, each calling itself “the independ- 


10ld- ents” to distinguish themselves from the part of the industry 

composed largely of big units fully integrated so as to perform 
been all the processes needed to bring petroleum from the ground 
and put gasoline into the automobile tank. 


mM. 

“a If one of the Democrats in the two houses of Congress 
rdy warned the President that anything of the sort was impending, 
+ he the fact was not generally known at the time the bumps came. 

“Was that brotherly?” the President might have asked, and 
nan he might have answered in the colored brother’s language: 
to “Scanalize my name.” 
he Later, the committee restored the licensing power, but 

F limited it to one year instead of two as the bill read when 
it the administration’s scriveners wrote it. Of course the com- 
the mittee had heard much opposition to it but the supposition 

was that the ways had been so well greased that the launching 
he of the administration’s plan of salvation would take place with- 
ogg out hesitation. Some amend was made for the kicking of the 
a oil provisions into the dust bin when the committee framed a 
Te provision empowering the President to forbid the transporta- 
ed tion of “hot” oil and its products. 


However, the point is that the supposed friends of Roose- 
velt “let him down” to the extent, apparently, of bumping him 
ed in his political ribs without giving him any warning that what 
he was askiing was more than members of his own party 
thought should be given him. 


bt These acts pained very old-timers, who date the downfall 
ts of effective legislative control from March 17, 1910, the day 
‘ Garner, of Texas, leading the House Democrats, and George W. 
it Norris, leading insurgent Republicans, overturned the Cannon 


d organization in the House. While what was overturned was 
called Cannonism it was not Cannonism at all; it was the Amer- 
i ican method, of a century’s growth, whereby the President and 
t a Majority of the majority party in Congress accomplished the 
programs the majority had agreed on. It was older than the 
Present Republican party and was largely the result of Thomas 
, Jefferson’s hard-boiled way of organizing his party and making 
it work. Under that system, the man who voted with the 
minority was substantially thrown out of the party and deprived 
of patronage. He became a pariah. 
What the majority agreed on in consultations among its 
members and with the President was the law of the party. The 
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speaker of the House appointed the committees and put on 
guard only regulars who would support the program even if in 
a consultation, or caucus, they had voted against the thing 
they later had to support. 

That may have been a bad way to handle public business. 
If so, it was because there were bad men in charge of the 
machine. But the method got things done and seldom was the 
head of the party bumped as President Roosevelt was mis- 
treated last week and more or less humiliated in a _ public 
manner. 





The nomination of Carroll Miller, of 
Pennsylvania, to be a member of the Com- 
mission again directs attention to the fact 
that the keystone commonwealth has never 
had a member of the regulating body. Cyrus 
E. Woods of Pennsylvania was nominated for 
a place on the regulating body in 1926 but his nomination was 
rejected, largely, many believe, on account of the bitterness of . 
the lake cargo coal fight, notwithstanding the pointed questions 
as to his qualifications for the place. 

Since the creation of the Commission in 1887, forty-one 
men have been or are serving as members. Illinois, New York, 
and Iowa have each had four members; New Jersey, Vermont 
and the district of Columbia, three each; Alabama, California, 
Massaclyisetts, and Wisconsin, two each; Michigan, Georgia, 
Missouri, Kentucky, Colorado, Oregon, Virginia, Washington, 
Indiana, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Idaho, one each. 

Ohio, jostling Virginia as the mother of presidents, has 
never had a member and Virginia only one, though, on account 
of Ohio’s office holding from the time of Grant onward, jibes 
about her propensity for patronage were always in order. 


Geographical 
Distribution of 
Commissioners 





Life never has been just skittles and beer 

Vegetables for the truckman but just now vegetables and 

and Beer beer appear to be a combination enabling some 

truckmen to have some skittles and beer. Vege- 

tables and beer have come to constitute a more nearly balanced 

traffic, along the Atlantic seaboard, than many truckmen have 
had. 

At least one commission merchant in Washington who re- 
ceives fruits and vegetables by truck has made an arrangement 
whereby the returning trucks take beer to the dry sons and 
daughters of the south, in those states that have allowed beer 
to be restored. He has been made the wholesale distributor 
of a brewery in New York that paid little attention to the 
southern market before prohibition. The commission merchant 
is distributing bottled beer for that brewery by utilizing the 
home-going fruit and vegetable trucks, which, in many instances, 
have gone south without or with very small loads. 

Beer has given the contract and peddler trucks return 
traffic in a good many instances. Twenty-five dollars is about 
what a good sized truck can get for hauling beer southward. 
That, however, is better than they have heretofore been doing. 

Peddler truckmen, in some instances, have bought cargoes 
of beer to sell on their own responsibility. The cases are 
sealed with lead seals which are not broken until the beer is 
landed in wet territory. The seals are attached so as to help 
the truckmen resist temptation in dry states and also as a de- 
fense in any cases that may be brought or sought to be brought 
by over-zealous local officials seeking to put the local law on 
shipments in transit through dry territory. 





It will not be necessary for Senator 
, Norris, of Nebraska, to die to have his 
Sold Gets Suet : saint-like features reproduced in a bust, 
of George W. Norris Ae 
an Alabama idea if an Alabama idea is backed with 
funds. The Florence, Ala., Tribune 
deems the work that this insurgent 
Republican and valiant tilter against the “power trust” has 
done to bring about the Muscle Shoals-Tennessee Valley dream 
of government ownership enthusiasts into being is so good 
that it has proposed the collection of odds and ends of gold 
to be used in making a bust of Norris to be placed in the 
power house or generator room of Wilson Dam as a perpetual 
reminder of the salvation of mankind by the Norris formula. 
Somebody has thought enough of the idea to pay the 
postage on copies of that journal for the edification of Wash- 
ington correspondents, with the article setting forth the idola- 
trous idea marked with Socialistic red. The appeal for scraps 
of gold to be used in making the bust is made in the name 
of woman, in part, as follows: 


_ Mister, the women want this bust of George Norris in Wilson 
Dam Powerhouse. Mister, what the women want they get. Look at 
yourself—when you're shaving. The women want this bust of George 
Norris in the Wilson Dam Powerhouse, They want it so their unborn 
daughters a hundred years from now can lead their undreamed-of-as- 
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yet children by the hand to that silent tribute and whisper: “My 
dears, in those days America had a man.” 





Oliver Mitchell Wentworth Sprague 
has been made executive assistant to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. He is 
returning from London to his native land 
to help her treasury with the problems 
depression and flight from the gold 
standard have created. 

Sprague, a Harvard man and economics professor, has been 
economic adviser to the Bank of England for a good part of 
the time England has been off the gold standard. He has been 
in the heart of the center of British banking and government 
financing, giving advice on the use of the equalization fund, 
which, according to some Americans, has been to the disad- 
vantage of his own country. 

Economists, it might be suggested, are more or less pro- 
fessional men, like lawyers, for instance, ready with their 
advice for such as feel they need it and are willing to pay for 
such services. 

At any rate, whatever influence Sprague advice to the Bank 
of England may have had on the finances of the United States, 
his new employment may mean that if the effect was deleterious, 
it will hereafter be beneficent, from the American point of 
view.—A. E. H. 


COMMISSION PROCEDURE 
(Continued from page 1134) 


at Wilmington, Del., growing out of the Commission’s 
prescription of joint rail-barge rates and the divisions 
thereof, may present light on that subject. The rates 
and divisions were granted without hearing, under the 
provisions of the Denison Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion act. 

The fundamental idea upon which Congress enacted 
the statutes the Commission administers suggests that 
there is not so much doubt about the power of Congress 
and of the Commission in dealing with long-winded peo- 
ple as implied by what the constitutional lawyers have 
told Mr. Meyer. The power to prescribe rates for the 
future is purely legislative. The power to say what was 
an unreasonable rate in the past rested in the judicial 
branch until the courts, in construing the interstate com- 
merce act and its predecessor, the act to regulate com- 
merce, in substance told litigants that it would not listen 
to them on the reasonableness of rates in the past be- 
cause Congress had given that power to the Commis- 
sion, an informed body about such things. 

The idea of Congress was to set up an agency that 
would find the facts about the qualities of rates, make 
findings, and thereby bring into play the statute requir- 
ing rates to be just, reasonable, non-prejudicial and non- 
discriminatory, without requiring those who felt op- 
pressed by the rates in effect to take two bites at the 
cherry, one in the courts and the other by going to the 
legislative power for the fixing of rates for the future. 

It may be deemed dangerous to suggest that the doc- 
trine of implied powers points the way to the Commis- 
sion decreeing its procedure to be such as to bring about 
speedy relief for those believing themselves to be op- 
pressed. 

As the practice now is, the time of supposed op- 
pression is lengthened by the assumed impotency of the 
Commission to prescribe methods of procedure appro- 
priate to the grant of quick relief, because of the require- 
ment in the statute for hearings, the right of a hearing 
being assumed to carry with it the privilege of being con- 
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fronted by witnesses for the other side and to ask quy 
tions almost without end, and all in advance of actig, 
by a body that the courts have said is experienced in gyq 
matters. 

It is true the courts have shown much tenderney 
for persons who have gone to it complaining that the 
have not had a hearing. But it is also true that the 
Supreme Court of the United States has often show, 
that it is not at all tender about old methods simply |p. 
cause they are old. In fact, only a few months ago, jt 
went out of its way, in a gasoline tax case that came wy 
from Tennessee, to express approval of the Tennegge 
statute that goes a long way toward abolishing the ¢iy. 
cumlocutions of old forms of litigation decreeing that a 
man who desires relief must specify the manner in which 
the court is to afford it to him. (See Traffic World, Feb, 
11, p. 267.) 

It seems to us that the burden of producing expedi. 
tion rests primarily on the shoulders of the Commission 
and that it should make more efforts without assuming 
that it can do nothing except by congressional authoriza. 
tion, though such authorization may be desirable. 


OHIO COAL RATES 


A three judge court, sitting at Columbus, O., the Commis. 
sion has been advised, has issued a restraining order, in equity 
No. 1039, State of Ohio et al. vs. United States, and Interstate 
Commerce Commission and equity No. 1040, Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Railway Co. vs. Same, forbidding the enforcement of its 
order in No. 25566, rates on bituminous coal within the state of 
Ohio and cases joined with it, putting rates on coal in north- 
eastern Ohio back on the interstate level. The Commission’s 
order was dated to become effective on June 10. 

The order was issued so that the court might consider the 
merits of the controversy, the hearing at Columbus on June 3 
having been final and on the merits of the controversy. Circuit 
Judge Hickenlooper, in announcing the action of the court, em- 
phasized the fact that the court was not making a decision on 
the merits but merely staying the enforcement of the Commis- 
sions order so as to enable the court to consider the matter and 
arrive at a conclusion. : 

Arguments were made in the cases on June 3 by J. Stanley 
Payne for the Commission and Elmer B. Collins for the United 
States; Guernsey Orcutt for the defendants; E. S. Ballard for 
Ohio operators; August G. Guntheim for western Pennsylvania 
operators, and Alexander M. Bull for the receivers of the Con- 
solidation Coal Co., for whom Henry C. Hall also appeared. 

After the court has issued its order restraining the en- 
forcement of the Commission’s order in No. 25566, intrastate 
rates on bituminous coal within the state of Ohio, the Com- 
mission postponed the effective date of its order from June 10 
to July 10. The postponement covers the case mentioned and 
I. and S. No. 3833, coal from Pennsylvania to northern Ohio (2), 
joined with the principal proceeding. 


IPOWER REVERSE GEAR CASE 


The Commission, in No. 24050, A. Johnston, Grand Chief 
Engineer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, et al. 
vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al., on further consideration of the 
record, has denied the petition of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation for postponement of the effective date of its order of 
January 5, 1933, as amended, requiring the railroads to equip 
their engines with power operated reverse gears. 

The validity of the order of the Commission requiring 
power reverse gears has been challenged by the railroads in 
equity No. 4681, Baltimore & Ohio et al. vs. United States of 
America in the northern district of Ohio, eastern division. 
Hearing on the petition for an order by the court vacating 
and setting aside the Commission’s order is to be had at Cleve- 
land on June 19. The railroads claim that the procedure fol- 
lowed by the Commission in ordering power reverse gear aDp- 
paratus is not sanctioned by the interstate commerce act, and 
that the order deprives them of their property without due 
process of law. 
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MONTANA SURCHARGES 


HE Commission, in a supplemental report in No. 25135, in- 
» oven in intrastate freight rates, part 7, Montana, has modi- 
fied its prior report and order, 186 I. C. C. 615, so as to except 
therefrom rates on crude petroleum, copper, crushed gypsum 
rock and the first four lass than carload class rates applicable 
on merchandise between Butte and Dillon, Mont. The exceptions 
were made on petitions of affected railroads to which no objec- 
tion was made. These exceptions are in addition to the original 
exceptions which included ores and concentrates from the re- 
quirement that the surcharges that had been applied to inter- 
state rates be also applied to intrastate rates. 

The Great Northern asked for the exclusion of crude petro- 
leum so as to enable it to regain from trucks traffic that was 
being hauled from wells at Cutbank to refineries at Kevin and 
Sunburst. The highway distance between the wells and the re- 
fineries is about 20 miles, while the rail distances are about 39.5 
and 49.9 miles. The present rail rate is 10 cents, subject to the 
emergency charge of 1 cent. The Great Northern desires to 
publish a rate of 7 cents, not subject to the emergency charge. 
It asserted that that rate would result in the return of the 
movement to the rail line. 

The Great Northern, Butte, Anaconda & Pacific and the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul & Pacific ask for the modification 
of the order respecting an intrastate rate of $2.50 a short ton 
plus an emergency charge of 25 cents a ton on copper smelter 
products moving from Anaconda to Black Eagle. They said that 
the relief sought was necessary because of present commercial 
conditions. 

The St. Paul and the Northern Pacific obtained the modifi- 
cation of the rate on crushed gypsum rock applicable from Han- 
over to Trident. They ask permission to establish a rate of 10.5 
cents, minimum 100,000 pounds, not subject to the emergency 
charge, to replace an intrastate rate of 12.5 cents, minimum 60,000 
pounds, subject to the emergency charge of 6 cents a ton. Under 
the proposed rate the car earnings will be $105 instead of $76.80 
under the present rate. 

The modification with respect to less-than-carload class rates 
between Butte and Dillon was made upon petition of the Oregon 
Short Line so as to enable it to regain as it said much of the 
merchandise traffic between those points now hauled by truck. 
The present first four classes are 59, 51, 41 and 35.5 cents, 
respectively. It is proposed to establish commodity rates on 
various descriptions of merchandise, in less than carloads, of 46, 
40, 32 and 28 cents. 

The Commission said that the basis for its previous findings 
and order with respect to the intrastate transportation in Mon- 
tana of the commodities considered no longer existed. There- 
fore, it modified its order of November 7, 1932, so as to allow 
the railroads to make the exceptions herein mentioned. 

An order reopening this case solely with respect to the rates 
on crude petroleum, copper, crushed gypsum rock and merchan- 
dise was issued coincidently with the promulgation of the report 
— modifications of the rates on the classes of traffic men- 
oned. 


GASOLINE FOURTH SECTION 


The Commission, in fourth section application No. 14747, 
gasoline to river points in Alabama, has authorized the appli- 
cants, practically all the railroads operating in Mississippi, 
Alabama and southeastern Louisiana, in fourth section order 
No. 11266, to establish and maintain rates on gasoline, from the 
New Orleans-Baton Rouge, La., group and Mobile, Ala., over 
interstate routes to Birmingham, Tuscaloosa, Holt, Montgomery 
and Selma, Ala., without observing the long and short haul 
part of the fourth section, of 23.5 cents from New Orleans- 
Baton Rouge and 20 cents from Mobile; and from both points 
of origin to destinations on the lines of the applicants in the 
Same general destination territory on the basis of the rates 
mentioned, which apply to the river ports in Alabama, plus 
the applicable rates from the ports. The rates are to be sub- 
ject to the customary combination of rates limitation. In addi- 
tion they are to be subject to circuity limitations. There is 
to be no relief over routes over which the distance from the 
New Orleans-Baton Rouge group exceeds 575 miles and over 
Toutes from Mobile which exceed 400 miles. 

m The finding in Petroleum and Its Products, 171 I. C. C. 
286, 346, requiring the maintenance of rates from the New 





Orleans-Baton Rouge group in relation to rates from the south- 
western origin groups, has been modified to the extent necessary 
to permit the establishment of the rates authorized in this 
report, without similar changes in the rates from the south- 
western origin groups. 

This fourth section case was created by the application 
of the railroads for fourth section relief permitting them to 
meet water competition on the Warrior, Black, Tombigbee and 
Alabama rivers. It is of a character similar to that in which 
the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley ob- 
tained fourth section permission to make rates to Memphis, 
Tenn., and to inland destinations. (Elsewhere in this issue.) 

Commissioner Eastman concurred in this case subject to 
his comments in the other case mentioned, decided contempo- 
raneously herewith. Commissioner Brainerd dissented, point- 
ing out that in granting the fourth section relief the Commis- 
sion modified its finding in 171 I. C. C. 286, without giving a 
hearing to those who took part in that case. He said that 
obviously the relief would destroy the destination territory as 
a market for petroleum products heretofore shipped all-rail in 
considerable volume from refineries at El Dorado, Ark., and 
other points in the southwest unless corresponding reductions 
were made by carriers serving such points. Commissioner 
McManamy concurred in that dissent. Commissioner Lee noted 
a dissent. 


PETROLEUM FOURTH SECTION 


The Commission, in fourth section application No. 14734, 
petroleum products from the New Orleans, La., group to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and Ohio River points, in fourth section order No. 
11265, has authorized the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad Co. to establish and maintain rates 
on commercial gasoline, kerosene and naphtha, from the New 
Orleans-Baton Rouge group to Memphis, Tenn., and to inland 
points in Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky without observ- 
ing the long and short haul part of section 4. The rate to 
Memphis is to be not less than 15 cents; and to points inter- 
mediate to or beyond Memphis on the lines of the applicants the 
rates constructed are to be on the basis of the applicable rates 
from Memphis to such points plus 11 cents a 100 pounds, subject 
to the customary combination of rates limitation. 

Relief allowed is much less than the carriers requested. 
They asked permission to publish rates of 11 cents to Mem- 
phis, 13 to Paducah, Ky., 16 to Owensboro, Ky., and 19 to 
Louisville, Ky. They would have displaced rates of 30, 37, 44 
and 44 cents, respectively, established on March 15, 1932, as 
maximum reasonable rates, in accordance with the decision 
in Petroleum and Its Products, 171 I. C. C. 286, a Hoch-Smith 
proceeding. 

According to the carriers the purpose of the application was 
to enable them to make rates about equal to the costs and 
charges of oil companies transporting their own products in 
their own equipment by water from the New Orleans-Baton 
Rouge group to the river points named and also to meet the 
competition of independent water lines, although the latter, 
according to the report, were not large carriers of petroleum. 
The application was with respect to rates applicable on refined 
products only. 

The applicants said that while they had no definite promises 
that any of the traffic that had been diverted to the water 
routes would be returned to the rails they expected that some, 
and possibly a large part of the traffic, would return to the 
rails. They hoped, by the rates they were proposing, they 
said, to check the spread of transportation by water by giving 
oil shippers facilities making it unnecessary for them to build 
water terminals and go into transportation on their own ac- 
count. . 

The carriers estimated that if they regained all the traffic 
they had lost to the water routes the maximum revenue yield 
would be $1,149,081, and that the loss resulting from the reduc- 
tions would amount to $154,465. The figures, the report said, 
did not take into account. the cost of handling the traffic, nor 
losses growing out of the reduction of other rates from points 
now paying higher rates. 

Refusal to allow fourth section departures in the rates to 
the Kentucky ports was based largely upon the discriminatory 
effect it was held would fall upon southwestern points ship- 
ping petroleum products into that territory and their effect on 
the rate structure. The report said that the rates to the Ken- 
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tucky ports proposed by the applicants would seriously disturb 
the rate structure to and within a large territory which con- 
sumed an enormous quantity of petroleum products. 

The rate authorized to Memphis, the report said, would 
not have such effect. The Commission said that a gross rate 
of less than 15 cents to Memphis, that is the rate without deduc- 
tion of tank-car mileage, could not be regarded as reasonably 
compensatory. 


Eastman’s Rate-Making Views 


Commissioner Eastman wrote what, because of his sup- 
posed selection to be railroad coordinator, will probably he 
regarded as a notable concurrence in the decision. He ap- 
proved the action of the majority as a temporary expedient. 
But, he added, it raised questions of very great importance to 
which he believed the thought of the country should be directed. 

His central idea was that extension of fourth section relief, 
as in this case, “promises to be the beginning of a return to the 
policy of railroad rate making which existed for many years 
and reached its fullest development in the southeastern por- 
tion of the country,” and that Something should be done about 
it. 

The railroads, Mr. Eastman said, in their early years, en- 
countered stiff competition from many steamboat lines plying 
upon the navigable streams in the southeastern section “and 
they proceeded to meet this competition ruthlessly.” 

“Eventually,” he added, “they swept the waters clean of 
the competing craft, except upon the ocean and the Gulf, and 
even there the competition was greatly weakened.” 

Commissioner Eastman said that the railroads met the com- 
petition by cutting rates to whatever extent was necessary to 
paralyze it, at the same time maintaining rates at a very high 
level elsewhere. Some large interior cities which did not have 
water competition, he said, were able to use the competition 
of the railroads with each other to break down their rates in 
somewhat the same manner but that interior points which 
had little or no competition of any character “were out of luck.” 
He referred to the interior points where railroad rates were 
maintained as “reservoirs of non-competitive traffic.” 

“The steamboats did not have this reservoir of non-com- 
petitive traffic to help them out,” said Mr. Eastman, “and 
hence perished in the unequal struggle.” 

At the interior points Mr. Eastman said the railroad rates 
were on what the railroads called a “normal level,’ which was 
preposterously high.” 

“All this made, of course,” said Mr. Eastman, “for a very 
uneven development of the country, and it was one of the main 
factors which precipitated the creation of this Commission in 
1887.” 


The theory on which the railroads drove out water com- 
petition, said Mr. Eastman, was a simple one, but, as he saw 
it, a dangerous one. They argued, he said, that their trains 
would run anyway, that the added expense of taking on more 
traffic would be comparatively little, and that if they could get 
water-competitive traffic at some margin over the added or out- 
of-pocket expense, it would help them just that much. Gradu- 
ally, however, he added, the traffic moving on the low rates 
ceased to be mere “added traffic” and the out-of-pocket expense 
swelled in volume, as did the burden on non-competitive traffic. 

The danger of following that theory under present condi- 
tions, Mr. Eastman said, was obviously much greater now than 
in the old days, for trucks, pipe lines and electric transmission 
lines had greatly curtailed the amount of strictly noncom- 
petitive traffic. 

After the railroads swept the inland waterways practically 
clean of competing traffic, Mr. Eastman said two influences set 
in. One was a demand upon Congress for the improvement of 
waterways so that they might handle traffic more cheaply and 
efficiently. The other, he said, was a gradual revision of the 
railroad rate structure to a so-called dry land basis, owing to 
the absence of water competition which could be used to justify 
fourth section relief. The two influences, he said, had brought 
a return of water competition which was progressively increas- 
ing. That return of competition, he said, had so alarmed the 
railroads that they were about ready to go back to the old 
policy of rate cutting and that they had already made several 
moves in that direction of which that which was under consid- 
eration here was one. 


“If they continue this policy unchecked,” said Mr. Eastman, 
“IT have little doubt that they will eventually cripple their water 
competitors as they were crippled in days gone by. The coun- 
try will then be in the situation of having expended many mil- 
lions of dollars on the improvement of waterways merely for 
the purpose of depressing railroad rates between certain favored 
points, and all hope of recouping some return on this invest- 
ment through the imposition of tolls will be gone unless these 
tolls are imposed on the railroads.” 

As a solution for the problem presented by the competition 
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of trucks, water carriers and railroads, Mr. Eastman Suggeste; 
that each had a field in which it might operate on a systey 
of rates based upon cost plus a reasonable profit. In Dart 
he said: 


It may well be that the water carriers ought to be charged tolls 
for the use of the waterway improvements that have been made at 
government expense, and that the trucks ought to pay more thay 
in many instances they do pay toward the support of the highways, 
These are questions which ought to be followed through to definit, 
conclusions, Incidentally this record shows that the Mississippi Rive, 
improvements have not enured to the sole benefit of the federal barg. 
line, aS some seem to think, but are widely used by other wate; 
craft. But assuming fair competitive conditions, each of these trans. 
portation agencies probably has some field in which it can operate 
more economically and effectively than the others. Certainly this 
is true of the railroads with respect to a very large amount of traffic 

If that be so, and I think it is so, the problem is to ascertain 
in each case what that field is. Assuming that this can be ascer. 
tained, I am much inclined to believe that a system of rates for aj 
the agencies based on cost plus a reasonable profit under norma] 
traffic conditions would allow them al] to perform their appropriate 
functions, and in the end be better for all concerned, including the 
country, and its industries, than any system of competitive rates 
The trouble with many railroad rates, incidentally, is that they are 
too high, judged by cost standards, and offer an unnecessary invita- 
tion to competition. I believe this to be true, for example, of the 
normal level of petroleum rates throughout the south. 

I submit these observations, not as final conclusions, but t 
stimulate thought on what I regard as a very important and Serious 
question. Without such thought we are all very likely to go Wrong 
and wind up in the same chaotic and unsatisfactory conditions which 
originally impelled federal regulation of the railroads. 


Commissioner Lee, concurring in part, approved denial of 
relief to the Ohio River ports but disapproved grant of relief 
in connection with rates to Memphis and inland intermediate 
points. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Brick Fourth Section 


Fourth section application No. 15044, glazed brick in the 
southwest. By division 2. Carrier applicants, parties to Johan- 
son’s I. C. C. No. 2332, authorized, in fourth section order No. 
11270, to establish and maintain rates, lead-glazed and zinc- 
glazed brick, the same as those authorized in fourth section 
orders Nos. 9347 and 9348, and orders supplemental thereto, on 
facing brick, subject to the same terms and conditions as set 
forth in those orders. Commissioner Tate concurred. 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


No. 25593, Cities Service Gas Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. 
By division 4. Dismissed. Carload shipments, wrought iron 
pipe, Milwaukee, Wis., to Tonganoxie, Kan., diverted to Rex, 
Kan., and subsequently forwarded from Lawrence, Kan., to 
Reno, Kan., held to have moved in interstate commerce beyond 
Lawrence. Rate charged found applicable and not unreasonable. 


Scrap Iron 


I. and S. No. 3863, scrap iron from Lynchburg, Va., to 
Pittsburgh, Pa. By division 3. Proposed increased rate, scrap 
iron, Lynchburg, Va., to Pittsburgh, Pa., not justified. Sus- 
pended schedules ordered canceled and proceeding discon- 
tinued. The proposal was to increase the rate from $5.10 to 
$6.17 a gross ton. Commissioner Lee noted a dissent. 


Window Glass 


No. 23606, Memphis Freight Bureau for Binswanger & Co. 
ea al. vs. L. R. & N. et al. By division 3. Upon further hear- 
ing, authority sought by defendants to maintain rates, window 
glass, carloads, from Shereveport, La., to Baton Rouge and 
New Orleans, La., lower in level than like rates from the same 
points to Memphis, Tenn., for the purpose of meeting truck 
competition, denied. Former report 176 I. C. C. 797. 


Cheese 


No. 24425, Armour and Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
division 4. Rates, cheese, carloads, Bentonville, Ark., Dallas, 
Tex., Marysville, Kan., and Springfield, Mo., over interstate 
routes to destinations in Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, South Carolina, and New Jersey, 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the rates from and 
to the same points contemporaneously maintained on _ butter, 
eggs, and dressed poultry. Reparation awarded. 


Topless Onions 


No. 24786, Dawson Produce Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By division 2. Dismissed. Rates, onions, without tops, 
carloads, points in Colorado, Idaho, and Utah, to destinations 
in Oklahoma, not unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. 


Class Rates 


No. 25006, Topeka Chamber of Commerce vs. Alton et al. 
By division 3. Class rates between New Orleans, La., and 
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Topeka, Kan., unreasonable for the future to the extent that 
the first class rate both as a class rate and as a base rate 
for making such commodity rates as the Commission had here- 
iofore prescribed in terms of definite percentages of the first- 
class rate, may exceed $2.38, and to the extent that the re- 
maining classes May exceed the percentages of the first class 
prescribed in the southwestern revision. These findings are 
without prejudice to any which may be reached subsequently in 
a more comprehensive rate adjustment, says the report. Au- 
thorized emergency increases may be added to the rates herein 
prescribed. The new rates are to be effective not later than Sep- 
tember 7. 
Newsprint Paper 

No. 25103, International Paper Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
py division 4. Dismissed. Emergency charges, newsprint pa- 
per, woodpulp and pulpwood, Canadian origins to destinations 
in official territory not shown to have been or to be unrea- 
sonable. 

Petroleum Coke Breeze 

No. 25187, Dewey Portland Cement Co. vs. Alton et al. 
By division 3. Rate, petroleum coke breeze, Lockport, IIl., to 
Davenport (Linwood) Ia., unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
ceeded or may exceed $2.10 a net ton, to which the Commis- 
sion said the emergency surcharge might be added. New rate 
to be established not later than September 2. Reparation 
awarded. 

Paper Bags 

No. 25271, Continental Paper & Bag Mills Corporation vs. 
Atlantic City Railroad et al. By division 4. Rate, paper bags, 
in straight carloads and in mixed carloads with wrapping paper, 
Rumford, Me., to Newark, N. J., and Philadelphia, Pa., unrea- 
sonable to the extent it exceeded 34 cents. Reparation awarded. 


Zine Dross, Etc. 


No. 25285, Federated Metals Corporation et al. vs. Penn- 
sylvania et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Emergency charge, 
interstate carload shipments, zinc dross and ashes or skim- 
mings, not unreasonable. The complainants contended that 
the emergency surcharge of 2 cents a 100 pounds was not ap- 
plicable to the shipments in question and alleged that the 
charge collected on zinc dross and ashes or skimmings was 
unreasonable. They asked for a reasonable emergency charge 
and reparation. 

Peaches 

No. 25485, C. I. & M. Dingfelder vs. S. A. L. et al. By 
division 2. Dismissed. Rates, peaches, Gramlin and Clinton, 
S.C. and Newnan, Ga., to Philadeplhia, Pa., stored at that 
point and reshipped to Newark, N. J., not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 

Machine Wiping Rags 


No. 25464, Cannon Mills Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. et al. By 
division 4. Four carloads, machine wipiing rags, Concord, N. 
C., to Detroit, Mich., found to have been misrouted by the 
Southern; that they should have been forwarded over routes 
via Lynchburg, Va., and that the rates applicable over the 
routes of movement ahd the routes the shipments should have 
been moved, not shown to have been unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. Applicable rate determined to have been 79 
cents. Reparation of $205.73 awarded. 


Fertilizer Tankage 
No. 25495, Federal Chemical Co. vs. A. & E. et al. By 
division 3. Rate, fertilizer tankage, Chemical, Ill., to West 
Nashville, Tenn., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded or may 
exceed $3.90 a net ton. New rate to which the emergency 
surcharge may be added to be made effective not later than 
September 2. Reparation awarded. 
Furnace Cement 


_ No. 25452, Allen Manufacturing Co. vs. L. & N. et al., and 
No. 25486, Liberty Range Works vs. N. C. & St. L. By division 
3. With regard to charges on furnace cement in less than car- 
loads, shipped from Philadelphia, Pa., to Nashville, Tenn., and 
from Philadelphia and Chattanooga, Tenn., to Nashville, the 
Commission found that on the shipments originating prior to 
October 1, 1929, the third class rates charged were applicable 
and that the second class rate charged on shipments from 
Philadelphia to Nashville originatiing May 28, 1929, was in- 
applicable. It was further found that on and after October 1, 
1929, the third class rates were inapplicable and that the 
applicable rates were the corresponding fourth class rates, 
subject on and after January 4, 1932, to the present authorized 
emergency charges. Reparation awarded. 


Pitch 


No. 25037, Allied Asphalt & Mineral Corporataion vs. Ho- 
boken Manufacturers’ Railroad Co. By division 4. Carload, 
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pitch, shipped from Hoboken, N. J., to Chicago, Ill., and re- 
consigned to Lincoln, N. J., found to have been misrouted by 
the defendant. Reparation awarded for the difference between 
the charges paid and those which would have accrued at the 
rate applicable from Hoboken to Lincoln over the route over 
which the shipment should have been moved. The car was 
moved to Chicago on an erroneous bill of ladinig containing 
contradictory provisions, which the report said were impos- 
sible of execution inasmuch as the bill specified delivery by 
the Lehigh Valley at Chicago, a destination it did not serve. 
Complainant contended that defendant’s failure to point out 
the contradictory nature of the provisions constituted mis- 
routinig and sought reparation to the basis of a rate of 10.5 
cents from Hoboken to Lincoln. A rate of 41.5 cents was 
charged from Hoboken to Chicago and the same charge was 
made from Chicago to Lincoln. The Commission said that 
the rate from Chicago to Lincoln was 47.5 cents. . 


Scrap Metal and Waste Materials 


No. 22627, Sonken-Galamba Corporation vs. C. & A. et al. 
and a sub-number, Same vs. C. B. & Q. et al. By division 4. 
Upon reconsideration prior findings, 181 I. C. C. 229, that stated 
by the car switching charges, scrap iron, scrap steel and waste 
materials in the Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., switching district were 
not unreasonable, and that a switching rate of 2.5 cents a 
100 pounds was applicable but unreasonable, affirmed. Switch- 
ing rates of 2 and 3 cents a 100 pounds on those commodities 
within that district found unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded or might exceed a flat charge of $15 a car, and that 
when applied as a factor of an interstate interterminal move- 
ment they were and for the future would be unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded or might exceed a flat charge 
of $12.50 for each respective movement. New rate to be effec- 
tive not later than August 15. Reparation awarded. Commis- 
sioner Eastman concurred subject to the comments that he had 
made in connection with the original decision. 


Butter, Etc. 


No. 22939, Swift & Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. By division 4. 
Dismissed. Rates, butter, eggs and dressed poultry, in straight 
and mixed carloads, points in the Dakotas, Minnesota and 
Nebraska to Chicago, IIl., and destinations east of the Indiana- 
Illinois line, not unreasonable. Commissioner Eastman noted a 
dissent. 

Oyster Shell Fourth Section 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 14156 and 14166, oyster 
shells from south Atlantic and Gulf ports. By division 2. Car- 
riers represented by J. E. Tilford and Joseph Lallande, author- 
ized in Fourth Section Order No. 11273 to establish and main- 
tain rates on oyster shells, crushed or ground, or not crushed 
or ground, minimum 50,000 pounds, over routes from New 
Orleans, La., Bayou La Batre, and Mobile, Ala., Gulfport and 
Biloxi, Miss., Apalachicola, Pensacola, and Jacksonville, Fla., 
Brunswick and Savannah, Ga., and Charleston, S. C., to Ohio 
River crossings, St. Louis, Mo., group, and points in official 
classification territory including Illinois Freight Association 
territory; from Jacksonville, Fla., Charleston, S. C., and Bruns- 
wick and Savannah, Ga., to points in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri 
and the upper peninsula of Michigan; and from Berwick, Houma, 
and Morgan City, La., to St. Louis, Mo., Paducah, Henderson, 
Owensboro and Louisville, Ky., points in Indiana, Ohio, Michigan 
(southern peninsula) West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New 
York, and points in Illinois Freight Association territory, the 
lowest rates applicable over any line or route from and to 
the same points constructed on the bases set forth in an ap- 
pendix (omitted) and to maintain higher rates from and to 
the intermediate points, subject to the condition that rates 
from and to intermediate points shall not exceed 15 per cent 
of the first class rates contemporaneously in effect and the 
usual combination limitation. It is provided that the relief 
granted shall apply (a) as to rates from and to points in- 
cluded in Fourth Section Order No. 9700, to routes over which 
relief is granted as to class rates by Fourth Section Order 
No. 9700, and as that order has been modified by the order 
entered in Rates, From, To and Between Points in Southern 
Territory, 191 I. C. C. 507, and (b) as to rates from Berwick, 
Houma, and Morgan City, La., over routes to New Orleans 
thence in connection with routes from that point over which 
relief is granted as to class rates from New Orleans by fourth 
section order No. 9700, as modified. In addition, the 33% per 
cent and 50 per cent circuity limitations have been imposed. 


Cotton Hull and Burr Ashes 


No. 25017, Olds & Whipple, Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
division 3. Rates, cotton hull and cotton burr ashes, carloads, 
East Hartford, Conn., over all-rail and rail-water-and-rail routes 
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to Amsterdam, Ga., and Quincy, Fla., unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded or may exceed $7.95 over the all-rail routes and 
$7.45 a net ton over the rail-water-and-rail routes via Boston, 
Mass., and Jacksonville, Fla. New rates to be effective not 


later than Sept. 9. Reparation awarded. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 25135, part 13—increases in intrastate freight rates and 
charges—West Virginia. Virginian Railway, N. Y. C., C. & O., and 
B. O. ask for modification of Commission’s order of March 27, 
1933. 

1. & S. 3299, stoves, ranges, boilers, house heating furnaces, parts 
thereof and related articles, from, to and between points in southern 
territory. Southern carriers ask modification of orders herein, in so 
far as they relate to the rates on stoves from points in southern ter- 
ritory to points on the border between official and southern terri- 
tories. 

No. 25496, Hugh M. Morris and James H. White, receivers South- 
ern Natural Gas Corporation, vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. Complainant 
asks reconsideration. 

No. 24549, Wailes-Dove-Hermiston Corporation et al. vs. A. & R. 
et al. D. & R. G. W. and C. & S. ask relief from and modification 
of order entered herein dated April 25, 1933. - 

No. 24739, Farmers Grain Dealers Association et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. and associated cases. Shell Petroleum Corporation, inter- 
vener, asks reconsideration, rehearing and reargument. 

No. 24050, A. Johnston, Grand Chief Engineer of Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. Defendants herein, 
443 in number represented by American Railway Association and 
252 in number represented by American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation, ask modification of Commission’s order as heretofore amended 


herein. 
No. 24976. Bartholomew Brothers vs. C. B. & Q. Complainant 
=. 


asks rehearing and/or reconsideration. 

No. 25005. Cleveland Growers Marketing Co. et al. vs. N. , 
Emtiecalk N.Y.c.& ht. L., B&O. C. C.C. & M. L., Wabash 
and Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis ask reopening and 
rehearing 

No. 22426, Rates and minimum weights on metal 
Wheeling Steel Corporation and Wheeling Corrugating Co., 
ants, ask reopening and rehearing therein. 

1..& S. 3801 and 3833, Coal from Pennsylvania to Northern Ohio. 
P. & W. V. asks postponement of effective date of order, dated May 
2, 1933, along with postponement of effective date of order of May 
2, in No. 25566, Intrastate rates on bituminous coal within the state 
of Ohio, necessitated by the temporary injunction of the statutory 
court in the latter case. 


containers. 
protest- 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 9402, application Louisiana Southern. 
dismissed upon applicant’s request. 

No, 25968, Chicago Live Stock Exchange vs. Alton et al. 
& Western Railroad dismissed as a party defendant hereto. 

No. 17789, Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. and No. 
20714, same vs. C. B. & Q. Order entered in 20714 on July 7, 1930, 
is vacated and set aside; it is further ordered, that that portion of 
the order entered in 17789 on October 15, 1927, which by its terms 
requires defendants Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company 
and Wabash Railway Company to maintain a rate not in excess of 
88 cents per net ton on sand and gravel, in carloads, from La Grange, 
Mo., to Jacksonville, Ill., and intermediate destinations on the latter 
carrier east of Clayton and Hadley, Ill., be, and it is hereby, vacated 
and set aside as of August 19, 1933, and that said defendants are 
notified and required to establish on or before August 19, 1933, upon 
notice to this commission and to the general public by not less than 
thirty days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed in section 
6 of the interstate commerce act, and thereafter to maintain and 
apply to this traffic from and to the points named in this paragraph, 
rates which shall not exceed 101 cents per net ton; provided that to 
the rates herein prescribed may be added the present authorized 
emergency charges; and, it is further ordered, that, except as herein 
modified, the said orders of October 15, 1927, and December 15, 1931, 
in No. 17789, shall remain in full force and effect. 

No. 13413, In the matter of automatic train control devices, Bos- 
ton and Maine. Proceeding reopened for further hearing on question 
of modifying the previous orders of June 13, 1922, December 4, 1922, 
and June 22, 1926, at such time and place as may be hereafter 
directed. 

No, 25939, Leigh Banana Case Co. vs. A. & R. et al. 
Manufacturing Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 25880, Cargill Elevator Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
Millers’ League permitted to intervene. 

Fourth Section Application No. 15018, Stoves, ranges, and related 
articles. Intervener, North Carolina Corporation Commission and 
other parties to this proceeding are permitted to file briefs therein 
on or before June 28, 1933. 

No. 17304, International Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al. Mutual 
Oil Co. of Hankinson, N. D., Frank Schmidt, Thief River Falls Oil 
Co., The Pure Oil Co., and Otto Mickelson permitted to intervene. 

No. 25995, Standard Paper Manufacturing Co., Inc., vs. B. & 0. 
et al. Albermarle Paper Manufacturing Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 14906, Sub. 1, Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. Cisco & North- 
eastern et al. Petition of complainant for reconsideration respecting 
reparation, dated April 27, 1933, denied. 

Finance No. 9891, Proposed acquisition of control of Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. by Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. by 
acquisition of common stock. Minesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission permitted to intervene. 

No. 17000, part 5—Furniture and 18323, Investigation of rates on 
furniture. The order heretofore entered in said proceedings on July 


Application 


Oneida 


Edgerton 


Southwestern 


6, 1932 reopening said proceedings for reargument and reconsideration 


upon the question of maximum lawful less-than-carload ratings, in 
the official, southern, and western classifications, on the various arti- 
—_ of furniture embraced by said proceedings, is vacated and set 
aside. 

No. 13413, In the matter of automatic train-control devices, B. & 
O. Petition of B. & O. for. modification of previous orders entered 
June 13, 1922, and January 14, 1924, denied. 

No. 23847 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Denver Fire Clay Co. vs. Apache 
et al., No. 24574, Moctezuma Copper Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
and No. 24795, Calumet & Arizon Mining Co. vs. Same. Order here- 
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tofore entered herein, dated April 26, 1933, which by its tern, , 
age July 10, 1933, is modified so as to become effective Septen 
er 9, 


MAINE CENTRAL ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9693, ya, 
Central Railroad Co. abandonment, has authorized that cary 
to abandon parts of three branches in Washington, Frankliy 
Oxford and Somerset counties, Me. The segments to be aby 
doned are about 10.53 miles of the Princeton branch, 10.89 Miley 
of the Rangeley Lakes branch, and about 51.36 miles of the 
Kineo branch, used in lumbering operations and summer rego 
business. The Commission said that losses from operation 
the three segments imposed an unwarranted burden and thy 
the applicant’s financial situation showed the need of sever 
economy. 


R. C. C. REPORT 


The Railroad Credit Corporation, to May 31, 1933, hy 
made loans to railroads, to meet their fixed interest obligatiox 
totaling $73,691,368, with repayments of $1,312,340, leaving net 
loans outstanding $72,379,028, according to the monthly repoy 
of that corporation filed with the Commission. 

In a letter addressed to chief executives of Participating 
carriers and accompanying the report, E. G. Buckland, preg. 
dent of the corporation, said: 


At the termination of the lending period, May 31, 1933, sub. 
stantially all of the emergency revenues, which accrued to the 4 
participating carriers on traffic moved up to and including March 3), 
1933, had been received and allocated to the purposes of the plan 
The receipts from lap-over items, which must be paid in June, wil 
be used for general liquidation purposes. 

The plan was created, primarily, to benefit the credit position of 
the transportation industry by preventing defaults in the fixed intereg 
obligations of participants. The unexpected and unprecedented con. 
ditions, which have existed during the entire life of the corporation 
made this task more difficult than was anticipated when the pla 
was first under consideration. 

A review of the lending period shows that 64 carriers applied for 
loans aggregating $149,241,868. Of this sum, applications for $1}. 
550,500 were, for various reasons (principally the granting of similar 
applications by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation), removed 
from the docket or denied, while loans actually made totaled $7}. 
691,368. A brief summary of the corporation’s resources to May 31, 
1933, and the application thereof, excluding accrued but uncollected 
interest, is stated hereunder. 


Resources 


revenues accruing to participating carriers 
1933, and reported to the Credit 
$74,659, 100.35 


244,915.14 
$74,414,185.21 
341,975.28 


Emergency 
through March 31, 
Corporation 

Less amounts reported but unpaid—receivership 


Total emergency revenue payments into the fund 
Less refund of taxes paid on such revenues 


Net available for the purposes of the Marshalling and 
Distributing Plan, 1931 
Proceeds from sale of capital stock 
Interest collected on loans, bank balances, 


$74,072,209.93 
1,200.00 
584,015.73 


$74, 657,425.66 


etc.—Net.... 


Application of Resources 


Loans to participating carriers 
Less repayments 


$73, 691,368.00 
1,312,339.78 
$72,379,028.22 
194,991.88 
$72,574,020.10 
578, $44.17 
25.00 
1,504,536.39 
$74, 657,425.66 
It will be noted- that the fund heretofore reserved for the pur- 
pose of making the tax refunds, required by paragraph 4 of the plat, 
has been curtailed. This action was taken on the basis of revised 
estimates of claims, as furnished by participating carriers. To the 
extent necessary, the reserve will be replenished from collections 
properly creditable to the fund. 

The board of directors will review, from time to time, the cor- 
poration’s need for funds and any balance over and above its re- 
quirements will be distributed in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph 14 of the plan. 


Net outstanding 
Expense of administration 


Net disbursements 
Balance in general fund 
Balance in petty cash fund 
Balance in reserve for tax refunds, etc. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


In Finance No. 9743, the Commission, by division 4, has 
dismissed an application of the Washington & Old Dominiot 
receivers for a loan of $101,500. Applicants asked that the 
application be withdrawn. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Hearing in No. 25614, Thomas H. Jaggers, under the firm name 
and style of Thos. Jaggers Coal Co. et al., vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et aly 
assigned for June 9, at Washington, D. C., before Examiner Peter- 
son, was postponed to date to be hereafter fixed. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





NEW JERSEY STATE RATES 


ODIFICATIONS of the intrastate class rates prescribed by 
M the New Jersey commission and the class rates prescribed 
by the federal body in the eastern class rate revision have been 
recommended by Examiner Howard Hosmer in No. 25570, intra- 
state class rates in New Jersey, a thirteenth section proceeding 
initiated by the Commission upon petition of the New Jersey 
railroads. This report also embraces No. 15879, Eastern Class 
Rate Investigation (third supplemental report on further hear- 
ing) which was reopened for consideration in connection with 
the thirteenth section proceeding. 

Examiner Hosmer said the Commission should find the intra- 
state class rates prescribed by the state commission did not 
cause unjust discrimination against interstate commerce nor 
undue prejudice and preference, except in the case of rates so 
prescribed between Camden, N. J., and points in New Jersey 
peyond 80 miles, including points in the New York, N. Y., group. 
As to them Hosmer recommended that the Commission find them 
to be unduly prejudicial to Philadelphia, Pa., and unduly prefer- 
ential of Camden. 

For the removal of that undue prejudice and preference 
Hosmer said that the Commission should make the rates to 
and from Camden not lower than those to and from Philadelphia. 
That recommendation was based on a balancing of advantages 
and disadvantages arising from the grouping of rates around 
New York and Philadelphia and the making of rates on long- 
haul and short-haul traffic, eighty miles being the line dividing 
one sort from another. 

Refusal of the New Jersey commission to allow the making 
of new class rates within the state on the interstate basis 
prescribed in the eastern revision, 164 I. C. C. 314, 171 I. C. C. 
481 and 177 I. C. C. 156, brought complaint from the New 
Jersey lines and the institution of this case. The New Jersey 
commission condemned the schedules made in accordance with 
the criteria laid down in the eastern class rate revision, filed 
by the railroads. In their place it prescribed other class rates, 
differing from the interstate basis in respect of grouping. They 
were to have been put into effect on Sept. 10, 1932, but the 
effective date was postponed so that the effect of the New 
Jersey commission’s action was to continue in effect the old 
intrastate rates, which were on the displaced interstate basis. 

No one, Hosmer said, contended that the old basis be left 
in effect and that therefore the issue was as to the lawfulness 
of the New Jersey commission rates which had not been put 
into effect. The state commission disapproved for use in the 
making of intrastate rates the groupings and distance bases 
authorized in the federal commission’s decision. The New 
Jersey commission said that the long-haul group created by 
the federal body was too long for application to the intrastate 
rates, unduly burdening short-haul traffic without any com- 
pensating gain as related to the longer hauls. 

The findings proposed by Examiner Hosmer whereby he 
would have the Commission carry into effect the exceptions to 
his general finding of no unjust discrimination, no undue 
prejudice and no undue preference, follow: 


That in so far as said report requires intrastate class rates be- 
tween Camden and points in New Jersey beyond a radius of 80 miles 
therefrom, including, however, points grouped with New York City 
on long-haul traffic, which would be lower than the rates in effect 
between Philadelphia and said New Jersey points, said report and 
the rates therein prescribed would cause undue prejudice to Phila- 
delphia and shippers therein and undue preference of Camden and 
shippers therein, and that this undue prejudice and preference should 
be removed by establishing between Camden and said New Jersey 
points rates which would be no lower than those prescribed between 
ne and said points in Eastern Class Rate Investigation, 

(3) That finding No. 16 in the report last cited, p. 448, should be 
modified to read as follows: 

“16. We find (a) that maximum class rates between the Phila- 
delphia_ group as defined in respondents’ proposals and points in 
trunk-line territory and New England for distances greater than 80 
miles in trunk-line territory and New England for distances greater 
than 80 miles should be based on actual distances from and to 
Fifty-eighth street on the Baltimore & Ohio, Gray’s Ferry, Girard 
_ Huntington street, Fairhill Junction, and Erie avenue on the 
rene. and Gray’s Ferry, Woodland avenue, West Philadelphia, 
th ty-second street, and Frankford Junction, on the Pennsylvania, and 
= Camden stations of the Reading and the Pennsylvania, and the 
cen Stations of the Reading and the Pennsylvania, plus 10 miles; 
ps gece maximum class rates between points in the Philadelphia 
mil P and points in trunk-line territory for distances less than 80 
niles should be computed in the same manner prescribed in (a) ex- 
oan that 20 miles instead of 10 miles may be added where the service 
performed includes a crossing of the Delaware River at Philadelphia 


and except that rates between the Camden subdivision of the group 
and points in New Jersey for distances of 80 miles and less should 
be based on actual distances to the Stevens Street station of the 
Pennsylvania or the Bulson street station of the Reading.” 

The need for other modifications of findings in the Eastern case 
has not been shown. 


FERTILIZERS AND MATERIALS 


On the second further hearing in No. 15912, Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation et al. vs. A. & W. et al.,. embracing also 
No. 19901, Armour Fertilizer Works vs. A. C. & Y. et al., and 
No. 20235, National Fertilizer Association, Inc., vs. Same, Ex- 
aminer J. Edgar Smith has recommended modifications in the 
prior report, 146 I. C. C. 419, so as to permit the carriers to 
use the formula for computing distances prescribed in the 
Eastern Class Rate case, 163 I. C. C. 314, and to eliminate from 
the list of commodities in the prior report items and articles 
hereinafter set forth. 

Smith recommended, in addition to the change in the 
formula of computing distances, that the Commission give the 
same measure of fourth section relief as was granted in the 
eastern class rate revision, on the articles covered in this case. 
The commodities which are to be eliminated are those which 
the Commission said had but negligible use other than in the 
manufacture of fertilizers. The articles to be eliminated are: 

Ashes, viz.: Bagasse, cactus, cotton boll, burr or seed hull, 
kelp or sagebrush, in packages or in bulk. Ground velvet beans, 
Straight or when mixed with ground velvet bean hulls and/or 
stalks. Linseed (flaxseed) oil cake, or linseed (flaxseed) oil 
cakes meal. Kapok seed in bags or in bulk. Rape seed in 
packages or in bulk. Palm-kernel cake and meal. Peanut hull. 
Peanut oil cake or oil cake meal in bags or in bulk. Rice hull, 
in packages or in bulk. Sesame oil cake or oil cake meal, in 
bags, or in bulk. Senna beans in bags. Velvet beans. Soy 
(soja or soya) bean oil cake or oil cake meal, loose or in bags. 
Soya bean hulls and velvet bean hulls. Sulphur (brimstone) in 
bulk in bags or in bulk. Salts, agricultural, sea grass, sea moss 
or seaweed. 


HOCH-SMITH NON-FERROUS METALS 


In a proposed report in No. 17000, part 12, Hoch-Smith non- 
ferrous metals, and cases joined with it, Examiners F. E. Mullen 
and J. G. Cooper have recommended that the Commission find 
rates on ores and concentrates of non-ferrous metals and on 
copper, lead and zinc, throughout the United States as a 
whole, to be less than maximum reasonable rates but not less 
than minimum reasonable rates and say that in some instances 
the rates are now on a minimum basis of reasonableness. 


. In view of the existing conditions in the metals industry 
they recommend that no general revision be made by the Com- 
mission at this time. 

A notice issued with the proposed report said that excep- 
tions should be filed with the Commission and copies served 
so as to reach opposing counsel on or before July 5 and that 
replies thereto would be due on or before July 20. 


A further recommendation is that rates on copper bullion 
from points in Arizona except Clarksdale to Los Angeles Har- 
bor, Calif., be found unreasonable and that a rate of $8.50 a 
ton be prescribed as a maximum from Arizona, Utah and Mon- 
tana smelter points to specified Pacific ports and a rate of $9.50 
be prescribed from Utah and Montana smelters to North Pacific 
ports. 


Commodity rates on copper, brass and bronze articles be- 
tween points in official territory, the examiners say, should be 
found to be depressed rates. Further, they say the rates pro- 
posed by the carriers for application on such articles and 
others in I. and S. No. 3376 should be found justified as maxima. 
They said that the maintenance of existing rates lower than 
maxima to meet competition by motor truck and water carriers 
should be found justified. 

The reason for the recommendation that in view of exist- 
ing conditions in the metals industry no general revision be 
made at this time is based upon, broadly, the present low sell- 
ing price of copper, lead and zinc. The data in this report, 
the examiners say, are for the most part, for 1928 and 1929. 
Those years, they said, represented a relatively high point. 
reached by the non-ferrous metal industry since 1920. 

“The present selling prices of copper, lead and zinc,” say 
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the examiners, “are the lowest in the history of the non-ferrous 
metals industry.” 

The finding with regard to rates to meet competition by 
motor truck and water carriers was made in connection with 
I. and S. No. 3376, brass, bronze and copper articles, in which 
the carriers proposed to cancel all commodity rates on such 
articles in carloads and less than carloads from eastern trunk 
line territory and New England to official territory except com- 
modity rates between Boston and Worcester and commodity 
rates to New York. They were to have become effective on 
November 4, 1929, but were suspended. The examiners said 
that the competition by water at the present did not exist to 
the extent it formerly did. They said that in view of that 
fact the carriers were justified in seeking to readjust the rate 
structure to bring it into harmony with rates on these articles 
elsewhere in official territory. 

“The existence of aggressive and extensive motor truck 
competition, particularly in the territory where the commodity 
rates apply,” say the examiners, “makes it doubtful whether 
the move to increase the rates will result in increased revenue.” 

The examiners, in their report, treated the issues both 
topically and territorially under both the investigation initiated 
by the Commission and the issues created by formal complaints 
and the investigation and suspension proceedings resulting from 
the efforts of railroads to adjust non-ferrous metal rates in vari- 
ous parts of the country. This report also embraces No. 17803, 
Midwest Metal Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al.; No. 20181, Superior 
Zine Corporation vs. C. of N. J. et al.; No. 20891, Federated 
Metals Corporation et al. vs. B. & O. et al.; No. 20891 (Sub- 
No. 1), Same vs. Same; No. 20891 (Sub-No. 2), American Steel 
and Wire Co. vs. B. & O. et al.; No. 22296, Cline & Bernheim 
vs. Tennessee Central et al.; No. 22296 (Sub-No. 1), Same vs. 
Same; No. 23459, Sonken-Galamba Corporation vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al.; No. 23459 (Sub-No. 1), Same vs. Same; No. 23488, Son- 
ken-Galamba Corporation vs. A. & E. et al.; No. 24103, Feder- 
ated Metals Corporation vs. Pennsylvania et al.; No. 24103 (Sub- 
No. 1), General Smelting Co. vs. Reading et al.; I. and S. No. 
3207, spelter from Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma 
to Chicago and Peoria districts; I. and S. No. 3376, articles 
manufactured of brass, bronze, copper, cupro nickel and nickel 
silver from, to and between points in New England and trunk 
line territories; I. and S. No. 3481, non-ferrous scrap metals 
from, to, and between points in southern territory; I. and S. 
No. 3487, copper from Clifton, Ariz., to San Diego, Long Beach 
and Los Angeles Harbor, Calif. 


The examiners said that it was clear from a study of 
the rates which they had shown in their report, that the car- 
riers had voluntarily reduced rates substantially below what 
they would have been had they retained the general increases 
authorized by the Commission since 1918. Most of the reduc- 
tions they said were made in 1921 and 1922 when the non- 
ferrous metal industry was in distress. Other reductions, they 
said, were made from time to time for special reasons in order 
to encourage or develop movement of ore and concentrates, 
generally at the solicitation of shippers. They said that the 
rates on ores and concentrates from Utah milling and smelting 
points to Anaconda, Mont., minimum 40,000 pounds, on values 
up to and including $50 a ton, were generally 25 to 50 cents 
below the level of rates in effect as far back as 1909. 


With regard to rates on ores and concentrates in mountain- 
Pacific territory, the examiners said that comparisons made by 
them of rates in the record showed that the rates as a whole 
were less than maximum reasonable rates; that is, they were 
less than rates which would be prescribed as maximum if it 
were necessary or desirable to prescribe a maximum reason- 
able basis. ; 

The examiners recommended a finding that the rates on ores 
and concentrates from points in the tri-state field in Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Kansas to smelters therein and to smelters east 
of the Mississippi River are less than maximum reasonable rates 
but not less than minimum reasonable rates. They say that 
rates to the tri-state smelters, particularly the rate of $1.60 a 
ton to Henryetta and other smelter points, are now so low as 
to warrant the conclusion that they are the minimum basis of 
reasonableness. Further, they say the rates from eastern and 
southern producing points to smelters where the bulk of the 
concentrates are used are low, particularly the rates from Frank- 
lin and Ogdensburg, N. J.. to Palmerton, N. J. They said that 
no change was recommended in any rates on the general basis 
for the reasons that they were not assailed by any shipper as 
being in violation of the interstate commerce act and the con- 
dition affecting both shippers and carriers due to decreased 
production and lower metal prices. A general revision if under- 
taken at this time, they said, would result in substantial in- 
creases in most of the rates. 

The examiners recommended that a rate of $8.50 a ton be 
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found reasonable as a maximum reasonable one from Arizoy 
smelter points to San Pedro and Los Angeles Harbor, Cal, 

In I. and S. 3487, copper from Clifton, Ariz., to Los Angel, 
Harbor, they recommended that the Commission find justifig 
the schedules therein suspended and dismiss the proceeding 

With regard to copper bullion and refined copper fon 
mountain-Pacific territory to eastern points, the examiners gq 
that a study showed that the rates were less than maximup 
reasonable ones and that a revision, if undertaken, would UD. 
doubtedly require an increase in rates to many of the important 
consuming points. 

With regard to rates on lead, the examiners said thy 
although less-than-maximum reasonable ones they were as high 
apparently as the traffic would bear at this time and were gp), 
higher level, distance considered, than many short haul Zine 
rates, also treated in a later part of the report. 

With regard to zinc the examiners said that what they hy 
said in connection with copper applied equally in connection 
with the rates on that commodity. They said that in their opi. 
ion the rates on zinc from Henryetta and other tri-state poin, 
to East St. Louis and Chicago, Ill., were less than Maximuy 
reasonable ones and were very close to a minimum basis, if Not 
already at that point. They said the rates to Cincinnati, Detroj; 
Pittsburgh and New York were on a somewhat higher level but 
they were also less than maximum reasonable but little in excey 
of minimum rates. ; 

In a discussion of zinc rates in the Illinois-Indiana group th 
examiners said the Commission should reopen Newport Rolling 
Mill Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 146 I. C. C. 495, for reconsideratig; 
in connection with this general investigation; and should fin 
that the rates proposed in I. and S. No. 3207 had not been justi. 
fied and that the proceedings should be discontinued. They said 
the rates on rolled zinc were not unreasonable. 

In connection with a general discussion on lead and zi 
rates the examiners said the Commission should find that rates 
on those commodities generally were less than which it woul 
prescribe as maximum reasonable ones. They said it shoul 
also find that those rates generally were not less than minimun 
reasonable rates. Such a finding, they added, should not te 
construed as applying to each individual rate. 

With regard to tin the examiners said that the movement 
of that commodity in the United States and the rates thereon 
were relatively unimportant and that very little evidence wa; 
offered with respect thereto. They made a similar observation 
with regard to antimony and sulphide of antimony. 

With regard to the term “white metal alloys,” the examiners 
said the term seemed to have afforded general satisfaction and 
there appeared to be no reason to change it at this time or to 
attempt to differentiate between the various alloys constituting 
the group. ) 

With regard to scrap and by-products, the examiners said 
the facts warranted the conclusion that there was no justifica 
tion for a rate basis on copper and brass scrap higher than on 
lead and zinc scrap. They added that the facts also warranted 
the conclusion that rates on the by-products of these non-ferrous 
metals should not be lower than rates on the scrap. They recon: 
mended that rates made 25 per cent of first class, minimum 40,000 
pounds, be found reasonable as maxima for the future from, to 
and between all points in all territories on the scrap metals and 
by-products included in this general investigation. They said 
schedules containing rates proposed by the carriers on scrap 
metals and by-products in I. and S. No. 3481 should be found 
not justified and ordered to. be canceled without prejudice to 
the filing of new schedules in conformity with the findings 
herein proposed. 

The request of the scrap metal industry for practically uni- 
versal transit privileges, the examiners said, was based upon 
the existence at certain points of transit privileges on copper 
and lead and at other points on copper, lead, and zinc concet- 
trates. The examiners said that no reason had been shown ol 
this record why the carriers should be required to grant refining 
in transit on scrap metals. Their failure to do so, the examiners 
said, was not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

Findings proposed in the formal docket cases joined with 
this general investigation follow: 

No. 17803. The Commission should find that the assailed 
rates on lead from Kansas City to St. Louis and Chicago were 
and are not unreasonable, or otherwise unlawful; that the rates 
on scrap metal will be unreasonable for the future to the extent 
they may exceed 25 per cent of the contemporaneously applic 
able first class rates, minimum 40,000 pounds. 

No. 20181. Dismissal recommended. Rates, zine from Bris- 
tol, Pa., to points in official territory not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. 

No. 20891 and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2, and No. 24103 and Sub. 
No. 1. Rates, zinc, by-products, assailed in No. 20891 and Sub. 
No. 1 thereunder, points east of the Mississippi River to Mounds- 
ville, W. Va., proposed to be found unreasonable to the extent 
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they exceeded or may exceed 25 per cent of the contemporane- 
pusly applicable first class rates, minimum 40,000 pounds. Repara- 
tion proposed. In No. 20891, Sub. No. 2, a similar findings is pro- 
osed With reparation to the American Steel and Wire Co. In No. 
94103, it is proposed that the rates from points east of the Mis- 
sissippi River to Trenton and Beckemeyer, Ill., be found unrea- 
sonable to the extent they exceeded or might exceed the 25 per 
cent basis on a minimum of 40,000 pounds and that reparation be 
awarded. A further finding proposed in No. 24103, Sub. No. 1, is 
that rates from points in Ohio to Philadelphia, Pa., were and 
would be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or might ex- 
ceed 25 per cent of first class, minimum 40,000 pounds, and that 
reparation should be made. f 

_ No, 22296 and Sub. No. 1 thereunder. Original report 163, 
1 C. C. 365. Rates, scrap brass and scrap copper, Nashville, 
Tenn., to Carteret, N. J. Proposed that the rate assailed was 
not unreasonable in the past but for the future will be unrea- 
sonable to the extent it may exceed 25 per cent of first class, 
minimum 40,000 pounds. 

No. 23459, Sub. No. 1 thereunder, and No. 23488. The 
examiners said the general findings as to scrap metal rates would 
result in reasonable bases to and from Kansas City, Mo., and 
remove whatever cause of complaint existed. They said, there- 
fore, that the complaint should be dismissed. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Machinery Wiping Rags 
No. 25484, Wisconsin Waste & Wiper Co. vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. By Examiner Leland F. James. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
machinery wiping rags, carloads, Milwaukee, Wis., to Tulsa, 
Okla., and Fort Worth, Tex., applicable and not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 


Pipe Bends and Fittings 


No. 25674, Midwest Piping and Supply Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. 
et al. By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Rates, iron pipe bends 
and fittings, St. Louis, Mo., to Houston and Baytown, Tex., pro- 
posed to be found inapplicable, and that the applicable rate was 
and is 42 cents. Reparation of $341.20 proposed. 


Grain and Products 


No. 25532, Cargill Elevator Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. By 
Examiner Herbert P. Haley. As to rates on grain and grain 
products, originating at points in South Dakota and Minnesota 
on the line of the C. & N. W. on and north of the line extending 
from Pierre, S. D., to Mankato, Minn., via Minneapolis, Minn., 
transited at Wausau or Green Bay, Wis., and the grain or the 
products thereof forwarded to points in Wisconsin and Michigan 
north of the line extending from Marshfield, Wis., to Green Bay, 
the examiner recommends that the Commission find that between 
March 10, 1927, and July 14, 1929, both dates inclusive, the 
joint through rates applied on shipments where no back hauls 
were involved and where the application of the joint through 
rates would not result in departures from the long and short 
haul provision of section 4; that between July 15, 1929, and 
January 4, 1930, both inclusive, the through rates applied where 
no back hauls were involved and where the routes over which 
the shipments moved were those authorized in I. C. C. 9944 and 
that on and after January 5, 1930, the joint through rates 
applied over the routes specified in the applicable transit tariffs 
as well as over those specified in other applicable tariffs; further 
recommended that the applicable rates be found not unreason- 
able. Reparation proposed. 


Bituminous Rock Asphalt 
No. 25540, O. W. P. Macklin vs. I. C. et al. By Examiner 
W. M. C. Cheseldine. Dismissal proposed. Rates, bituminous 
rock asphalt, Rockport and Bowling Green, Ky., to Decatur, 
Ind., not unreasonable. 


Meats 
No. 25529, Tovrea Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
Examiner A. J. Sullivan. Dismissal proposed. Rates, fresh 


meats and packing house products, in straigh€ and mixed car- 
loads, and in less than carloads, Tovrea, Ariz., to Boulder Junc- 
tion, Boulder City and Las Vegas, Nev., not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 
Pipe Reparation 

No. 17690, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By Examiner J. G. Cooper. On further hearing, amounts 
of reparation due complainants under findings in the original 
decision, 168 I. C. C. 449, determined and stated. 


ACQUISITION OF COLORADO LINES 


_ Examiner R. R. Molster, in a proposed report in Finance 
No. 9556, Denver Intermountain & Summit Railway Co. pro- 
Posed acquisition, embracing also Finance No, 9582, Denver, 
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Leadville & Alma Railroad Co. proposed operation, has recom- 
mended that division 4 find that the present and future public 
convenience and necessity are not shown to require acquisi- 
tion and operation by the Denver Intermountain & Summit 
of narrow-gage lines of the Colorado & Southern Railway Co., 
extending from South Park Junction in Denver, Colo., to Lead- 
ville, Colo., together with branches, a total of 215.7 miles of 
railroad, nor operation, under trackage rights, and acquisition 
and operation of lines by the Denver, Leadville & Alma Rail- 
road Co. 

The Denver, Leadville & Alma asked authority to operate 
under trackage rights over the Colorado & Southern between 
Denver and Sheridan Junction, 4.97 miles, and to acquire and 
operate the narrow-gage line of the C. & S. extending from 
Sheridan Junction to Leadville, 144.82 miles, together with 
67.03 miles of branches, a total of 211.85 miles. 

Examiner Molster said the narrow-gage lines covered by the 
applications were built, with some exception, between 1878 
and 1884, in a period of great mining activity. They were 
sold at foreclosure in 1889 and again in 1898 when they came 
into the possession of the C. & S. In September, 1928, the 
C. & S. applied for authority to abandon the part of the prop- 
erties west of Waterton, comprising 185.05 miles of road. On 
June 2, 1930, the application was denied without prejudice to 
its renewal after 36 months if the C. & S. could then show 
that the situation with respect to earnings had not materially 
improved. The C. & S., said the examiner, favored the grant- 
ing of one application or the other. 

Neither applicant, said the examiner, had made satisfac- 
tory proof of its ability to keep the road in operation. He said 
the evidence did not justify a transfer as now proposed except 
on the premise that the alternative was abandonment, a ques- 
tion which, if related, was collateral to the issues presented 
in this record and could be determined only in an appropriate 
proceeding instituted for that purpose. Both applications, he 
said, should be denied. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 9999, authorizing the extension from 
July 1, 1933, to July 1, 1943, of the maturity of $41,963,000 of St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway Company consolidated-mortgage 
gold bonds, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 10023. W. N. Ethridge, individually and on behalf 
of the Okolona, Houston & Calhoun Railway Co., asks authority to 
issue $5,000 of common stock, par value $100 a share, to be distributed 
among the organizers of the corporation which is to acquire and 
operate the Okolona branch of the Southern and Mobile & Ohio, 
abandonment of which was recently authorized by the Commission, 
extending from Okolona to Calhoun City, Miss., 37.34 miles. The 
officers of the company are W. N. Ethridge, president; T. A. Rhodes, 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer, and Eugene B. Ethridge, 
general counsel. 

Finance No, 10021. Southern New York Railway, Inc., asks for 
—- to abandon a line from Warren to Mohawk, N. Y., 9.09 
miles. 

Finance No. 10022. St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. of Texas 
and Stephenville, North & South Texas Railway Co. ask authority 
to abandon the line of the latter between Hamilton and Stephenville, 
44 miles, and between Edson and Comanche, Tex., 31 miles. Ap- 
plicant said the lines traverse a sparsely settled territory, little 
adapted to agriculture and that produced very little traffic of any 
kind. In event of abandonment, Hamilton will still be served by 
the railroad of the applicants and the towns of Stephenville and 
Comanche will still be served by the Fort Worth & Rio Grande, 
according to applicants. 


C. R. I. & P. IN BANKRUPTCY 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy, under the new bank- 
ruptcy act, was filed by the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific 
Railway in the United States District Court, at Chicago, June 7. 
The action was precipitated by denial of a loan of $2,000,000 
to meet interest charges due this month by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. It was with the consent of the board, 
meeting in New York, that the petition was filed by Marcus 
L. Bell, vice president, and general counsel, New York, and 
W. F. Dickinson, Chicago. Federal Judge Wilkerson, before 
whom the petition was filed, entered an order permitting the 
present management to continue operation of the road. He 
ordered the company to start a new set of books as of June 8 
and to submit a statement of assets and liabilities as of June 
7, the statement to be submitted August 7. 

Between June 27 and July 1, according to the petition, the 
road has interest charges of $2,259,710 to meet. It further has 
securities maturing in the early part of 1934 totaling $144,303,700. 

A statement issued by the directors in New York pointed 
out that the Reconstruction Finance Corporation had declined 
to grant a loan of $2,000,000 that had been applied for and that 
both the R. F. C. and the Commission had indicated that no 
further advances could be made on collateral now held by the 
R. F. C. for a loan of over thirteen million dollars. 
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“With these facts in mind,” the statement said, “it is the 
feeling of the board of directors that the greatest care should 
be taken to make no payments that might in any way be preju- 
dicial to the rights of any particular class of security holders. 
The board has, therefore, authorized an application to the 
federal court at Chicago for the protection of the court under 
the provisions of the new law relating to railroad reorganization 
as being preferable to an equity receivership.” 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co., in Finance 
No. 10028, has filed with the Commission a petition setting 
forth its desire to effect a reorganization under the terms of 
section 77 of the amended bankruptcy act. It is a copy of 
a petition filed in the federal court for the northern district 
of Illinois, eastern division at Chicago. 


LAKE CARGO COAL RATES 


Determination of the Commission, in No. 15007, Pittsburgh 
Coal Producers’ Association et al. vs. Ashland Coal & Iron 
Railway et al., to reopen the record for the taking of further 
testimony (see Traffic World, June 3), was reached in a con- 
ference, in the midst of the argument on a petition of the 
railroads for a modification of the orders of May 9, 1927, pre- 
scribing maximum reasonable rates on lake cargo coal from 
the Pittsburgh and Ohio No. 8 districts to the Lake Erie ports. 
There was disagreement among the commissioners as to a ruling 
that had been made by Chairman Farrell as to how much of 
the evidence which Examiner J. P. McGrath had rejected would 
be considered by the Commission. The rejected evidence, in 
exhibit form, went to the reasonableness of the proposal the 
railroads would make if the orders were modified to add 30 
cents a ton to cargo coal going to ports between Brockville on 
the east and the Soo on the west. 

Commissioner Lee raised the question as to whether the 
Commission agreed with the ruling of the chairman that the 
_rejected evidence would be considered only to a certain extent. 
As a result of the conference the chairman announced that the 
rejected evidence would be considered to the extent that it 
bore upon the question whether the maximum reasonable rates 
prescribed by the Commission were now below maximum rea- 
sonable rates. Chairman Farrell suggested that under that 
ruling the carriers had the right to elect whether they would 
go ahead with the arguments or suggest the taking of further 
testimony. 

E. L. Beach, who had argued for the Baltimore & Ohio, 
said that the carriers were prepared to go ahead with the argu- 
ment. A. G. Gutheim, for the complainants, said that inasmuch 
as there had been no opportunity for the presentation of testi- 
mony to controvert that of the railroads, such a procedure 
would not amonut to the full hearing contemplated by the 
law. That objection brought the announcement from the bench 
that it would be necessary to reopen the record for the taking 
of additional testimony. The argument, therefore, was indefi- 
nitely postponed, pending the taking of the additional testimony. 

The argument had gone to the extent of an opening by 
Mr. Beach in behalf of the railroads and a reply by Mr. Gutheim. 
The former complained that although there was no testimony 
in the record about violations of the law that would result 
from the proposal of the carriers, the shippers were arguing 
on such phases. Mr. Beach submitted calculations made from 
the exhibits of record to show what he said were the great 
diversions of coal from the all-rail routes by the carriage of 
lake cargo coal to the ports in the lower lake region, notwith- 
standing the lake cargo coal rates were intended to apply 
only on coal going to the northwest. 

In his argument Mr. Gutheim said that Mr. Beach had not 
told the whole story. Mr. Gutheim denied that there had ever 
been any limit on the territory of destination except for brief 
periods under emergency conditions. He said the situation 
with which the railroads were dealing was created by the Balti- 
more & Ohio after the lake cargo coal rates had been extended 
to Buffalo when it delivered coal at the Erie and Lackawanna 
piers and which was delivered in the Buffalo district, on the 
lake cargo rates because in going from those piers to other 
parts of the district, the boats actually passed into the lake. 
The lake cargo coal rates, he said, were later limited, so as not 
to apply to points on the canals in New York state but not 
in such a way as to prevent what was being done in the matter 
of coal delivered to the docks mentioned. He said that the 
practice at Buffalo was made the subject of a big conference 
in the Commission’s Bureau of Inquiry and that the 30 cent 
proposal was the result, not of diversion, but by questions about 
the practice at Buffalo. 

As planned, arguments were to have been made by, in addi- 
tion to those of Messrs. Beach and Gutheim, W. N. King for 
the New York Central; A. B. Tanner, Ohio complainants in 
a sub-number of the title case; E. J. McVann, operators in the 
southern districts members of the Property Owners’ Commit- 
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tee, F. W. Brown, the Semet-Solvay Co.; R. E. Quirk, America 
Cyanamid Co., and W. B. Faulkner, Donner-Hanna (Coke Cy 


RAIL WAGE REDUCTION? 


Newspaper stories from New York this week said the rail 
roads had decided to serve notice, June 15, on railroad employ, 
of their intention to reduce basic rates of pay 20 per coy 
effective at the termination of the present agreement, Octobe 
31, under which 10 per cent is now being deducted from each 
pay check. 

Neither affirmation nor denial could be obtained from og. 
cial sources in Chicago. W. F. Thiehoff, general manager of tj, 
Burlington, lines east, chairman of the committee of nine rep. 
resenting railroad management which negotiated the extensig, 
of the original agreement providing for the 10 per cent dedy, 
tion, said no one had been authorized to make such an a 
nouncement. 

The Thiehoff committee, last December, negotiated an 4. 
tension of the so-called Willard agreement. The latter resulty 
from negotiations in Chicago, in January, 1932, between repp. 
sentatives of the 21 railway labor unions and a committee 
railroad presidents, and provided for deduction of ten per cen 
from pay checks for a period of a year. The Thiehoff commit. 
tee was created by the management to negotiate with the labo 
representatives with respect to the basis of pay to apply folloy. 
ing expiration, February 1, 1933, of the Willard agreement. Unde 
the agreement reached by the Thiehoff committee, the Willan 
agreement was extended for nine months, with the stipulatio 
that no move could be made by either side to change the situation 
prior to June 15. On or after that date, either side was author. 
ized to serve notice of intention to proceed under the railway 
labor act for a modification of rates of pay, or to negotiate to 
that end. 

The Thiehoff committee was kept alive following termina. 
tion of the negotiations and is still in charge of the wage que. 
tion. A 20 per cent reduction in basic rates of pay, would, in 
effect, be only a 10 per cent cut in wages. The Willard agree. 
ment made no change in the basic rates, simply calling for a 
pay check deduction. 


RAIL WAGE STATISTICS 


Class I railroads, excluding switching and terminal com- 
panies, reported a total of 919,881 employes as of the middle 
of March, a decrease of 21,663 under the number reported for 
the preceding month, or 2.3 per cent, and 14.75 per cent under 
March last year, according to the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Commission. The bureau said that in connection with the num- 
ber given as employed at the middle of the month, it might be 
noted that $1,034,022 employes were reported as having received 
some pay in the month either for full time or part time. This 
number was 34,599 smaller than the corresponding total for 
February, 1933. It said that because of the greater number of 
working days in March than in February the total compensa- 
tion paid in March was greater than in February. The total 
compensation in March was $110,607,067 as against $106,838,999 
in February, and $137,810,724 in March last year. 


RAIL INCOME STATISTICS 


In the first three months of 1933, Class I steam: railroads, 
exclusive of switching and terminal companies, had a deficit 
in net income of $94,900,862 as compared with a deficit in net 
income of $54,638,462 in the corresponding period of 1932, 
according to selected income and balance sheet items compiled 
from 146 reports representing 151 railroads, by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Commission. In March the deficit in net in- 
come was $31,726,132 as compared with a deficit of $6,047,494 
in March, 1932. The net income figures are obtained after 
deductions of rent for leased roads, interest and other charges 
are made from the total income made up of the net railway 
operating income and other income. 

In the three months covered by the compilation the total 
current assets of the reporting railroads were $937,435,487 as 
compared with $1,081,898,427 in the corresponding period of 
1932. Funded debt maturing within six months, at the end 
of March was $155,642,467 as compared with $114,477,087 for 
the corresponding period of 1932. At the end of March of this 
year the total current liabilities were $1,061,824,178 as compared 
with $1,001,482,706 in the corresponding period of 1932. 


PANEL OF STANDING TRUSTEES 


The Commission, by means of a fifth supplemental order in 
what it calls “in the matter of a panel of standing trustees, 
has amended its orders of March 30 and later days by adding 
the name of W. E. Hopkins, Meridian, Miss., to the panel. 
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hine Tep, 

€Xtensip; HE roll call at the opening session of the semi-annual con- 

Nt dedug vention of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, held at 
aN an fe Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, Ill., June 6 and 7, disclosed 


he fact that forty-five of the fifty-one member clubs were repre- 
ented by duly accredited delegates. This was said to be the 
est representation of clubs at any convention in the history of 
he association and was considered especially gratifying in view 
f the business depression and the extremely hot weather, which 


d an ey. 
resulta 
1 repre. 
nittee of 


Der cen Maysed the convention to assume a shirt-sleeve appearance. 
Commit [rere were many others than delegates in attendance, surround- 
he labor mg towns and cities being well represented by visitors. There 
’ follow. Mere thirty-one members of the Tulsa, Oklahome, Traffic Club 
- Under resent, that being the home club of Harold Roe, president of 
Willard he association. It was also remarked with gratification and 
Dulation HM ride that the membership of the association was now 51 clubs, 
ituation having shown no net loss because of business conditions. 


author. 
railway 
iate to 


The convention was formally called to order at 10 a. m. by 
President Roe, who then turned it over for the opening cere- 
monies to President O. H. Thomas, of the Peoria club, the host 
or the convention, though assisted by the Springfield and Deca- 
ur clubs. The invocation was delivered by the Rev.*George W. 
Kinsman, of St. John’s First Methodist Church, and there was 
an address of welcome by Judge Clyde E. Stone of the Illinois 
Supreme Court. To this President Roe responded. 

“The eyes of all transportation-minded people at this time 
are focused on Washington, where the immediate future of the 
rail transportation industry is in the making,” said he. “Legis- 
lation designed to fit the emergency will probably be a matter 
of history in a short time, and we all hope and predict that im- 


2rmina- 
Ge ques. 
uld, in 
agree. 
for a 


riddle proved business conditions will soon give to our rail carriers a 
d for sufficient volume of revenue traffic to end the need of such 
- Pe emergency legislation. ; 
f the “Never has there been a time when such a large percentage 
nue of our people have been so vitally concerned in the welfare of 
nt be any one industry. It is natural, therefore, that this meeting 
oived should have attracted nation-wide interest and attention. 
This “Our program has been arranged with the sole idea in mind 
= of bringing before you ladies and gentlemen a thorough discus- 
ea sion of the most important phases of the present transportation 
nga. ee tuation. Our speakers have been selected because of their 
‘otal particular knowledge of the subjects assigned to them and if, 
3 999 as we hope, a full discussion of their papers is had, you will all 
, leave this meeting with a better understanding of the problems 
now confronting our rail carriers and be better informed as to 
what is necessary to assist them in working their way out of 
their present difficulties. 
d “It must be apparent to most of you that our two days’ ses- 
ie sion will be so filled with matters of interest that only the closest 


' possible adherence to our set schedule will permit us to do 
ne justice to the various subjects to be discussed and to transact 


“ our necessary business. I have specifically requested our hosts 
ie to refrain from providing entertainment in any form for our 
of delegates during our business sessions. You are here either at 
- the expense of your employer or your local club to gain as much 
o: knowledge as possible either through active participation in our 


deliberations or by paying attention to what others have to say, 
3€8 and it is your duty to take back to your employers and your local 
ay clubs 2 complete report of this meeting and be prepared to dis- 
cuss with them the subjects that will be presented here. 


al “We have assembled here some of the foremost authorities 


2 on transportation matters in the country. You should consider 
" it a rare privilege to be able to discuss with them the present 
l transportation situation. 

nd “I feel that the large attendance here is a fitting tribute to 
| r the really worthwhile aims and accomplishments of the Associ- 


ated Traffic Clubs of America and the serious purpose behind its 
member units.” 

Secretary Fred A. Doebber made a few announcements, 
among which was one as to a letter received from the president 
' of the Traffic Club of Chicago inviting visiting club members to 
" make the rooms of the Chicago club their headquarters while in 
Chicago, The floor was given for a minute to R. W. Wettstyne, 
> president of the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago, to present invi- 








tations from Mayor Kelly, of Chicago, and President Rufus 
Dawes, of the Chicago Century of Progress, to come to Chicago 
and visit the World’s Fair. 

O. B. Eddy, of the local committee on arrangements, made 
announcements as to plans for entertainment of the delegates 
after the convention, and of the women visitors, and as to the 
dinner to be held that night. He made a hit by announcing that 
the committee, in view of the hot weather, had thrown formality 
to the winds and requested the men to attend the dinner in 
summer attire instead of formal dress. 


Address by Joseph R. Warner 


J. M, Fitzgerald, executive vice-president, introduced the first 
speaker of the convention, Joseph R. Warner, of New York, for- 
merly associated with the Bankers Trust Company in an ad- 
visory capacity on railroad matters, now maintaining his own 
“Railway Corporation.” His subject was “Reorganization of the 
Rail Capital Structure.” He spoke as follows: 


The title assigned me might seem to indicate that my talk is to 
pertain to the procedure under which railroad reorganizations should 
he effected. This, I feel sure, is not the intent, even if I were compe- 
tent to discuss it. It involves a highly technical legal procedure and 
under the new railroad bankruptcy act is in large part still to be 
evolved so far as actual practice is concerned. 


I am construing it to be your wish that I talk on the subject of 
rail capital structure itself, whether or not it needs remodeling and, 
if so, why and in what form. If any justification were necessary 
for this interpretation of your request, it could be found in the fact 
that the performance of ay major operation needs a comprehensive 
knowledge of the thing to be operated upon rather than merely the 
procedure under which the operation should be performed. 

When considering this subject one needs to draw a sharp line of 
distinction between the pattern of the capital structure of any one or 
more individual companies and that of the overall picture of the 
railroads of the United States as a whole. The individual companies 
range from those undercaptialized by any fair measure one might 
apply to those obviously overburdened by fixed charges if not actually 
overcapitalized. It will, of course, be impracticable to discuss indi- 
vidual companies in my talk even though it is through the medium 
of these individual companies that such readjustments as may be 
necessary will have to be worked out. My remarks, therefore, will 
necessarily be confined to the overall picture. 


The subject is an exceedingly complex one. So much has been 
written and said about railroad capitalization that many fair-minded 
persons have acquired convictions based on incorrect facts and/or 
assumptions, This is not strange when assertions respecting capitali- 
zation have ranged all the way from contentions that the stocks repre- 
sent nothing but water to claims of a reproduction cost valuation 
whjch, at post-war price levels, would be double the capitalization. 

Even in the early stages of the depression eager writers rushed 
into print to the effect that capital structures should be scaled in 
line with the lower price level and earnings. Some of these writers 
apparently labored under the impression that the railroads, like many 
other industries, had over-expanded their plants during the boom era 
and had capitalized the cost. The fact is that the railroads did not 
greatly over-expand in the pre-depression era. They did round out 
their plants so that these became much more efficient and able to 
handle a greatly increased volume of traffic at lower costs. About 
one-half of the betterments, however, were not capitalized but pro- 
vided out of earnings, which in a less provident industry might have 
been distributed to stockholders. As evidence of this let me say that 
the net increase in capitalization over the last fifteen years repre- 
sents only 15 per cent of the present capitalization, now outstanding 
in the hands of the public. Giving regard to the growth of the coun- 
try over this period and the demands made by the public for services, 
there certainly has been nothing extravagant in this capital expansion. 


Relationship to Earnings 


As to the thought that capitalization should be scaled to conform 
to the reduced level of earnings, it must, of course, be conceded 
desirable that the capitalization of any industry should bear some 
rational relationship to the earnings, but before this can be done 
we have to know what are normal earnings for the industry. The 
capitalization of the railroads as a whole was entirely within their 
earning power even prior to the boom era of 1928 and 1929. In the 
five year period ending 1927, available income averaged double the 
charges, with substantial per share earnings on the stock outstanding 
in the hands of the public. Only half of this surplus after charges, 
however, was distributed to the stockholders, the balance going into 
betterments and improvements. 

Certainly there is no logic in the contention that the capitalization 
should be scaled in line with present almost non-existent earnings. 
Most of us do not entertain such a hopeless outlook on the future as 
to contemplate the present level as permanent. It is not rash to 
—- a substantial improvement in railroad traffic in due course 
of time. 

In expressing this hope of future improvement, I am not over- 
looking the effect upon the traffic and revenues of the carriers of 
unregulated, subsidized competitive transportation. The loss of some 
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of this traffic is undoubtedly permanent. A part of it, however, will some particular use. But there is no evidence that the Com miss; Upon 
likely return to the rails if and when competitors receive less subsidy. ever did this in any appreciable degree except with respect to includ. three 

But even if traffic does not improve, present earning power is not ing at actual cost property added after the inventory date. The fact stock 
reflected by current earnings. The railroads in the aggregate are remains, therefore, that, excepting only property subsequently acquires rom 
now furnishing an amount of service considerably in excess of that and land which is appraised on the basis of abutting property as of Fad 
justified by present traffic. If there were no warrant for anticipating the date of valuation but without allowance for severance costs the pond: 
a recovery in traffic, then the carriers could and should, through con- structural valuation is computed on essentially a pre-war price lever it va 
solidations or otherwise, curtail much of the present service. By or more specifically the prices prevailing for the respective items over : 1 
thus reducing expenses more in line with revenues, the roads could a series of years ending 1914. This then quite clearly eliminates from spe 
conserve to net income more of the present meager revenues. This, the realm of discussion any question as to whether or not the oyt. mon 
however, would mean the loss to the public of many advantages and standing capitalization of the carriers represents water or real Value Tha’ 
conveniences and also add to unemployment. and it also eliminates from the arena of contention any question a; I ni 

to whether the valuation ought to be scaled to conform to presen po 
Employment and Wages day prices. nt ~~ 
; — i Although the Commission’s valuation deducted accrued d ig pe 

The railroad unions appear to be taking the attitude that their “ ~ eprecia. s 
jobs constitute a first claim upon the railroads and that it is up to {ion in its computation of value, the question may properly be askeq ber 
the roads to furnish them with employment whether or not the busi- Whether the valuation, nevertheless, does not include some obsolete billic 
ness warrants it. I am sure it is the earnest wish of everyone of us Property oa useful. It must be admitted that it does, py repr 
that these men should continue to receive steady employment and fair 'emember that we have a considerable margin in the valuation of an ¢ 
wages, but it must, on the other hand, be recognized that this ob- ‘@ilroad property alone over the outstanding capitalization, not t debt 
jective can only be attained if the railroads are accorded equality mention the outside investments which this capitalization also em- ier’ 
of treatment with other forms of transportation and permitted to braces. x pee. a ee been suggested that 57,000 miles of class | pe 
prosper. Any attempt to compel the carriers to assume an employ- [0@ds cou ave been advantageously scrapped on the basis of the it f 
ment burden beyond the requirements of the business must inevitably eo traffic rong this mileage even prior to the depression. If we were did 
result in further decreasing their ability to furnish economic trans- 2?bitrarily to appraise this thin and largely branch line mileage at hat 
portation and in the end aggravate the unemployment problem. approximately one-half the amount which the Commission’s valuation : = 

Now if the earnings over a series of years prior to 1928 showed as accorded all class I mileage, including the lines of high density = 
a reasonably satisfactory return on capitalization—you will note I say 0d expensive terminals, and correspondingly reduce the Commission's t 
capitalization and not investment, which I will discuss later—and if Va@luation, the remainder would in round figures equal the capitaliza. ag" 
one concedes my contention that currently reported results are not a tion even without allowance for the outside investments included jn th 
true indication of maximum earning power under even present traffic the latter. y ert 
volume, not to mention the earnings which may be attained with some Of course, valuation does not of itself prove anything as respects sur 
moderate increase in traffic, then it follows that even those who claim ¢@rning power or ability to earn a reasonable return on the valuation, not 
capital should be scaled to conform with earnings are without any ‘This earning power is another question which we have discussed . 
definite measure of the extent to which such scaling should be effected. Separately. The valuation has been criticized as an utterly futile and ge 
The amount of capitalization, therefore, that future earnings can sup- Worthless thing. It is true it confounded instead of sustained the i 
port, is, of course, an open question until we have a better indication theories of the anti-railroad element while, on the other hand, it never to 
of probable future earnings than present mere assumptions. did produce for the carriers a reasonable return on their investment, the 

But the mere fact that, except during the period of rehabilitation But, much as all, including the railroads, have criticized it, it has ma 
following federal control and the present depression, the carriers have S¢€rved @ purpose. If it were not for this valuation, we would today of 
reported fairly satisfactory earnings on their capitalization and could hear assertions that the railroads are now earning all to which they you 
probably even now show some very moderate return on the greater are entitled and that the earnings of the pre-depression years, which 
part of this capital if, through consolidations or otherwise, expenses We now know yielded only around 5 per cent on the pre-war value of thé 
were to be cut to the bone with utter disregard of the consequences the properties, were an imposition upon the public. The valuation for 
upon employment, does not prove that the capitalization itself is legiti- Cannot itself ay ae earnings in the face of adverse economic condi- tw 
mate and the service thereon a proper charge against the public. tions and subsidized competition, but it does serve as a_ bulwark en 

Practically since their inception the railroads have labored under ®8ainst confiscation from rate reductions which might otherwise be crt 
the charge that a large part of their capitalization consisted of water. founded upon erroneous claims of excessive earnings, ’ 
For the purpose of proving this, Congress enacted legislation some int 


two decades ago directing the I. C. C. to undertake a physical valua- 


tion of the railroads. It was then expected that this valuation would 


Nature of Investment 


is the nature of this 


be completed in a few years and at nominal cost. Asa matter of fact, , Aside from the amount, as such, what é ex 
it has spread out over the intervening period of time and cost the investment in the railroads? We hear much nowadays as to the re 
fabulous sum of $180,000,000, almost four-fifths of which cost has been rights of labor to employment and what the employes deem ade. Ww 
thrust upon the carriers. quate wages, even to the extinction, if necessary, of the investment dc 
How much overcapitalization has this twenty-year painstaking in railroad proverty. If the labor which built. our railroads, including al 
procedure by the Commission unearthed? Well, taking the carriers not only that directly employed, but that which went into the making 
as a whole, the Commission has found an aggregate value for Class] of the materials used in construction, had been given I. O. U.’s or os 
roads, non-operating subsidies, and switching and terminal companies, scrip upon which this original labor or its heirs were today asking {c 
as of the end of 1930, of approximately twenty-one and one-half billion 2 return on what they had contributed to our present day transporta- it 
dollars. How does this compare with capitalization? This is the point tion machine, there probably would exist a better public concept of a 


where much confusion has crept into the picture, due to the fact that, 
in the building of our present day systems, it has often been found 
advantageous, and sometimes for legal reasons even necessary, when 
a larger road acquired a smaller one, for the acquiring road to retain 
alive the securities of the smaller company which it acquired. These 
intercorporate holdings exceed four billion dollars face amount of 
securities. There is consequently a large duplication in the reported 
amount of nominally issued and outstanding securities of the carriers. 
Now, it is apparent to any intelligent business man that the securities 
which any enterprise has to support are only those actually issued and 
outstanding in the hands of third parties and not those which have 
been reacquired and are intercorporately owned by the parent or sub- 
sidiary companies. And these securities so outstanding against prop- 
erty which the Commission has valued at $21,691,000,000, aggregated 
on the same date, viz., December 31, 1930, approximately $19,200,000,000. 
The valuation, it will be noted, was almost two and one-half billion, 
or 13 per cent, in excess of the net outstanding capitalizaton against 
the same property. 

These figures speak for themselves but by way of supplementation. 
I might cite that Commissioner Eastman only last month gave the 
following testimony before the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee: 
“In this connection I think it well to say that there seems to be some 
misunderstanding in regard to railroad capitalization in general. Tak- 
ing the roads in the aggregate, the Commission’s figures indicate that 
the net outstanding capitalization in bonds and stock is less than the 
amount of money actually invested in the properties.” 


Genesis of Valuation 


The question naturally arises as to how this valuation was derived 
and whether it has not been rendered obsolete by the recent collapse 
in price levels. The answer is that the Commission never gave 
recognition in its basic valuations to the inflated prices of the post-war 
era. What the Commission did do after the passage of the valuation 
act was to proceed to inventory the property of the roads. Although 
the Commission had field workers in different parts of the country, 
it was not physically possible to complete these inventories as of any 
one date, The result was that after the inventories were completed 
and checked, the Commission proceeded to extend the inventories of 
physical quantities on the basis of the price level of 1914 and earlier 
years. It thus obtained an aggregate figure which, after deducting 
accrued depreciation and making certain other minor adjustments, it 
“found” to be the value of the carriers’ railroad property as of the 
date of inventory. These valuations were subsequently brought down 
to the present time by adding at cost the net amount of additions and 
betterments less depreciation. There was one exception to the 1914 
price level, namely, in the case of land, This was appraised on the 
basis of the value of abutting property on the date of valuation but 
without allowance for severance costs. Now any of you gentlemen 
know that if you own a farm or other large parcel of property and 
a railroad obtains a right of way through this parcel, it has to pay, 
because of the injury it does to the remaining segments, more than 
the average acreage value of all the remaining land. The Commission, 
however, refused the railroad any allowance on this score. 

During the era of high prices, the Supreme Court admonished the 
Commission to give proper recognition to the higher post-war repro- 
duction costs existing, if and when the valuations might be put to 


the equities in the situation. Unfortunately for the present owners 
the words “investor” and ‘investment’? seem to have acquired an 
almost contemptuous meaning. But do these not in reality largely 
represent the labor of yesterday? Naturally no one questions the 
right of the labor of today to some part of the revenue dollar, but 
is not the labor of yesterday also entitled to consideration in the 
division of this revenue dollar? 


We have heard statements as to the proportion of the revenue 
dollar paid out to labor and we have seen statements of the amount 
of interest and dividends paid by the railroads but have we ever 
analyzed these and correlated them? If you will bear with me a few 
moments, I will attempt to throw some illumination on just what 
railroad capital service, interest and dividends, has imposed on the 
industry and upon the public. This certainly is not foreign to the 
subject of capitalization because capitalization must not, from 4a 
practical standpoint, constitute an undue burden upon those who 
use the railroads. 

When we come to break down the revenue dollar and analyze 
its disposition, we find that here the intercorporate holdings of 
railroad securities which are not outstanding in the hands of the 
public, have resulted in inflation and distortion of the true figures. 
The magnitude and significance of these intercorporate payments 
which for all practical purposes constitute mere intercompany book- 
keeping and as such are of no concern to the public, is evidenced 
from the fact that, of the somewhat over one-half billion dollars 
of so-called non-operating income, received by the carriers in 1929, 
over two-thirds reflected mere intercorporate transactions. - 

When we turn to the interest and dividends reported as paid 
out, we find that of reported gross payments of one billion four 
hundred odd million, only three-quarters or somewhat under one 
billion and sixty million actually went to investors outside the rail- 
roads’ own treasuries. Obviously, it is with these net payments to 
the public, exclusive of intercompany transactions, that the public 
is concerned. Now if we correlate the net interest and dividend 
payments with revenues, we find that for the seven years ended in 
1929, these averaged between only 15 per cent and 16 per cent of 
total operating revenues. If we make allowance for the fact that 
part of the interest and dividend payments of the carriers were pro- 
vided by income from other sources, i. ¢., outside investments, etc., 
we find that the balance of the payments to the holders of both bonds 
and stocks averaged somewhere around 14 per cent of total operating 
revenues. As against this, labor collected during this same period 
approximately 43 per cent of the revenue dollar, or about three 
times the proportion that went to capital. Of course, there is no 
thought here that either the return to capital or the return to labor 
can be measured one by the other, but we hear so much nowadays 
about the burden of railroad capital on labor, not to mention the 
public, that it may be well to keep these figures in mind. And the 
figures just cited include dividends as well as interest, whereas divi- 
dends have now become a thing of the past. 


The Burden of Interest 
So much for capitalization in total, which, it would appear, is 
amply validated. Let us now examine this capitalization in a little 
more detail and ascertain whether possibly it imposes too large 4 
fixed charge by way of interest upon the revenues of the carriers. 
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upon looking into this capitalization we find that something over 
three-fifths is in the form of bonds and two-fifths in the form of 
stock. AS many contend this is a disproportionate relationsihp, it 
prompts inquiry as to whether it is a recent development. Here we 
find an interesting fact, namely, that the present relationship of 
ponds to stock is Just the same as it was twenty years ago, nor has 
it varied materially in the interim. ; } 

I have used this measure of a of bonds and stocks, 
respectively, to total capitalization, merely because it is the com- 
monly used yardstick and is understood to have the significance which 
I have seemingly attached to it. As a matter of fact, it has no such 
significance. A moment’s reflection and you will sense that it pre- 
supposes that the stock portion of capitalization represents an equity 
of no more or no less than the face amount of the stock itself. 
This is in almost every individual case contrary to the fact and 
neither does it reflect the fact in the overall picture. The seven odd 
billions of railroad stocks outstanding in the hands of the public 
represent, entirely aside from the non-railroad investments owned, 
an equity in the Commission’s valuation over and above the funded 
debt of the carriers, of approximately $9,700,000,000. And as the car- 
riers have reinvested in their properties some $2,000,000,000 earnings 
over the last decade, and $4,000,000,000 over the last two decades, 
it follows that the stock today represents a far larger equity than it 
did then, not to mention twenty years ago. It follows, therefore, 
that a smaller proportion of the real investment of the carriers is 
now in the form of bonds than formerly. 

The capital structure, therefore, if one looks at the facts and 
not at the surface indications, is better balanced than at any time 
in the past. If any defects exist, they are, therefore, not something 
new, but of long standing. Has the depression brought them to the 
surface or is there some underlying force operating which we have 

sensed? ; é 

- It is true that this is the severest depression the railroads have 
ever encountered since they reached anything like maturity. But there 
is also another and more subtle factor in the problem which seems 
to have been entirely overlooked, although it has been existent since 
the carriers were returned from federal control. I refer here to the 
margin of profit and its effect on the all important factor of stability 
of earnings. Margin of profit and the amount of earnings are not, 
y 7ill understand, synonymous, 
“ae operating expenses, exclusive of taxes and rentals, more 
than doubled as between the pre-war and post-war periods. In fact, 
for the nine years prior to the depression, they were in round figures 
two and one-quarter times the pre-war average of the three years 
ended June 30, 1914, while, as between the two periods, taxes in- 
creased between three and four times. 

Of course, we all know that rates were advanced to cover these 
increased costs, but the increase in rates did not also contemplate 
yielding the owners of the railroads a net return of two or three 
times their pre-war income. Aside from covering the increased 
expenses the intent was only to provide the objective of a_ fair 
return on the value of property used in transportation service. There 
was no thought nor intention that the owners’ share of the gross 
dollar should be increased in the same proportion as the expenses 
‘ taxes had increased. 
ee ogee result of all this was to upset the balance heretofore 
existing respecting the distribution of the revenue dollar. Although 
for the seven-year period ending with 1927, the net railway operating 
income of the carriers, expressed in dollars, was in round figures one 
and one-third times that earned for the three years ended June 30, 
1913, and the charges of the period were covered by a margin of 
almost 100 per cent, the fact is that these net revenues of this seven- 
year period represented only sixteen cents of the inflated revenue 
dollar, whereas the much smaller net revenues of the pre-war period 
exceeded twenty-five cents per revenue dollar. 


A Vital Difference 


Now, it needs no elaboration to make clear that there is a vital 
difference between conserving to net revenues before interest, sixteen 
cents or twenty-five cents out of the normal revenue dollar of an 
industry which, with a substantial part of its capital in the form of 
fixed charges, must. on the one hand stand the full shock of the 
business cycle, while, on the other hand, due to inflexible wage scales, 
ete., it has far from complete control over its operating costs, And 
even to the limited extent that these can be controlled, there is 
naturally always a lag of considerable length between the falling off 
in revenues and a reduction in expenses. 

It is not necessary to take your time to elaborate upon this point 
at length. Mere enunciation of the principles involved is sufficient to 
make clear to you the much more sensitive character of railway 
net revenues in the post-war than in the pre-war period and the 
consequent effect on the corporate structure of alternating periods 
of business propersity and adversity. In short, this transition in 
price levels growing out of the war effected a marked change in 
the steam railroad transportation industry which, although it did 
increase the net revenues in amount, nevertheless, by narrowing the 
margin of profit, made them much more susceptible to adversity. 
Here, then, is one of the most important features of the situation. 

The record of the last decade would seem to indicate that 
neither the Commission, the railroads, nor_their financial advisers 
sensed this factor in the situation. If the Commission had done so, 
it certainly ought to have administered the transportation act more 
generously and enabled the carriers to share in prosperity and thus 
strengthen them against the inevitable day of reckoning, if and when 
business should shrink. Possibly the Commission, too, thought we 
were in a new era and depressions a thing of the past. 

While the carriers and their financial advisers are far from 
blameless. we should not overlook that, with rates being fixed by 
the Commission to yield an objective return of only five and three- 
quarters per cent on property essentially valued at pre-war price 
levels (which modest rate of return, incidentally, was never attained 
during the Commission’s administration of the transportation act), 
the carriers might well hesitate to provide their capital requirements 
through the medium of securities, i. e., stock upon which the pur- 
chaser would properly expect to receive a return, either directly or 
through enhancement in value, greater than the return on investment 
which the Commission was ostensibly endeavoring, but without suc- 
cess, to provide the roads. Under such circumstances it was not at 
all unnatural that the roads resorted so largely to bond issues on 
which investors were willing to accept a lower rate of return. 

While there was an apparent failure on the part of the Commis- 
sion, the carriers, and their financial advisers to sense the less stable 
post-war character of the railroad net income under varying busi- 
ness conditions, the damage where pronounced can now only be reme- 
died through the action of bondholders, and especially junior bond- 
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holders, accepting contingent charge securities or partnership shares 
for their present unsupportable fixed charge on earnings. This sounds 
simple but, as a matter of fact, it is exceedingly complex and difficult 
of accomplishment. A bondholder of even an inferior lien, or with 
possibly no lien at all, naturally wants to satisfy himself as to the 
need for his sacrifice and the fairness of whatever compensations 
may be offered him. : 
Not Easy Sailing 

Our present railroad systems have been built up over a long se- 
ries of years through the combining of a multiplicity of smaller 
lines. The method adopted in effecting the acquisition and/or control 
of some of these lines has varied widely, ranging all the way from 
outright purchase for cash to mere operating agreements, and the 
method of acquisition was by no means always the choice of the ac- 
quiring company. Various local statutes, taxation, etc., played a 
part in determining the particular form adopted to effect the union. 
Even the balance sheet does not by any means always reflect the 
total structure as the securities of leased properties outstanding in 
the hands of the public are ordinarily not embraced in it. And these 
leasehold securities sometimes need to be brought into the readjust- 
ment. It is not always easy to convince such security holders that 
they, too, must share adversity. Some of them have received interest 
and guaranteed dividends regularly for possibly a half century, until 
they have become imbued with the idea that they have a first claim 
on the earnings of the entire system. Obtaining the necessary con- 
cessions from each group of security holders is, therefore, no easy 
task. Commissioner Eastman succinctly stated the fact when he re- 
cently said: ‘“‘Reduction of fixed charges is not a thing which can be 
accomplished overnight by a wave of a government wand.” 

Heretofore railroad reorganization has involved protracted and 
expensive judicial proceedings and usually foreclosure of liens to 
bring dissenters into line. Tne complaint, of course, lies not against 
those holders of securities who honestly believe a plan does not ac- 
cord them full justice so much as it lies against those who deliber- 
ately hold out, primarily or solely because they believe their consent 
is essential to the consummation of a plan and that they must in the 
last analysis be bought off at a premium as compared to those who 
assent. The new railroad bankruptcy statute purports to provide a 
means whereby these dissenters may be brought into line and de- 
liberate ‘“‘hold-ups’’ avoided, by the more expeditious method of bind- 
ing all parties to a voluntary plan approved by two-thirds in amount 
of each group of creditors affected, subject, however, to review and 
approval by the Commission and the federal court having jurisdiction. 
This is indeed a great stride forward, but even here all is not easy 
sailing and many obstacles must be surmounted. 


Sinking Funds 


The point is often raised that the carriers have been remiss in 
not establishing sinking funds to retire their bonds. In the abstract, 
this seems logical enough. Considered concretely, however, govern- 
mental regulation has never conceded that rates should liquidate the 
owners’ investment beyond the mere maintaining intact of the existing 
property, through depreciation reserves or replacements. Bonds, it 
should be understood, are a basic part of the railroad capital structure 
and do not partake of the nature of the short term borrowing of 
industrial enterprises. As up to the present time the carriers have 
found need for substantial sums for additions and betterments over 
and above the amounts available therefor from surplus earnings, it 
follows that the application of the latter to additions and betterments 
was far more logical than to the retirement of bonds at a premium 
through sinking funds. Surplus earnings so diverted from additions 
and betterments would have had to be made up by larger amounts of 
security issues. Possibly the old concept of governmental regulation 
of rates may be wrong. If ultimate obsolescence is to be considered 
a possibility, then rates should be fixed to yield revenues large enough 
to amortize the investment rather than merely maintain it. A return 
of only around 5 per cent on the investment is quite inadequate to 
amortize capital and yield a reasonable return. 

Just a word to clear the atmosphere respecting one matter which 
has been given grossly exaggerated importance on the adverse side 
of the picture. I refer to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
loans to the railroads. These now aggregate some $337,000,000. Large 
as this sum is, it is less than three per cent of the total funded debt 
now outstanding and not much more than one-half the net income 
after charges in each of the several years preceding the depression. 
Incidentally, only about one-half of these loans was made to cover 
deficits, while the balance went to finance maturing obligations and 
additions and betterments. 


Decreased Stabiity 


In closing let me say a further word on this element of decreased 
stability which has crept into the industry as a result of the increase 
in price levels following the war. If price levels and all operating 
costs should recede and stabilize nearer pre-war levels, the industry, 
barring extreme depression, would regain much of its former stability. 
The increasing efficiency in evidence over the last decade was tend- 
ing, in spite of the constant whittling at the rate structure, to bring 
about a better alignment between revenues and expenses and in- 
crease the margin of profit which, be it remembered, has a different 
significance than net earnings as such. On the other hand, the 
reflation now seemingly under way will likely tend to reestablish the 
pre-depression relationships and trend. To conform to the changed 
conditions, conservatism demands, therefore, that we recognize the 
consequences of the narrower margin of profit reflecting the higher 
operating costs and taxes since the war and adjust those capital 
structures which impose too great a fixed charge on fluctuating 
revenues, 


Railroads which have found themselves particularly hard-pressed 
in the last few years, should, therefore, give consideration among 
other things to this shange which we have just outlined, and if their 
corporate structure is inherently weak, they should not try to carry 
on solely because they had weathered other and less severe depres- 
sions when the character of the railroad income account was dif- 
ferent from what it has been since the war. In those instances 
where a readjustment seems prerequisite to a sound corporate struc- 
ture, then the problem might as well be undertaken now as deferred 
to a later date. 

Whether fixed charges should be reduced to the level of the prob- 
able earnings of a depression of this severity and infrequency is 
another question. Possibly it would be better to provide larger 
reserves than attempt to remodel all our capital structures to con- 
form to what may not occur again in half a century. 

But we should not jump to the conclusion that every carrier 
which has found some difficulty in meeting its charges in this out- 
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standing depression of the age is necessarily in need of reorganiza- 
tion. here the property and financial structure are inherently 
sound, a recovery in business will again bring prosperity. The 
public and their regulatory bodies should then remember that the 
railroads, like the rest of us, are entitled to a fair share of our 
prosperity just as they have so obviously had to share in our adversity. 
And if Congress and the state legislators will but accord the railroads 
a modicum of justice as compared to other forms of transportation, 
the time will come when these stronger companies can again sell 
stock. If and when this time does come, it is to be fervently hoped 
that the illusions which always go with the extremes of prosperity 
and adversity will no. then deter those roads able to finance through 
stock, from doing so to provide both their additional capital needs 
and maturities. This combined strengthening of the stronger com- 
panies and the improved status of those which must perforce now 
remodel their structures, will bring about a very great change in 
the railroad picture, 


In conclusion, if the railroads are treated fairly, the railroad 
investors’ lot need not necessarily average worse in the future than 
it has in the past. But he must be prepared to share in greater 
degree in both adversity and prosperity and his house, i. e., the rail- 
road capital structure, should conform to this requirement, 


His address was warmly commended as both instructive and 
interesting and was discussed from the floor by Prof. L. C. 
Sorrell, of the University of Chicago, now temporarily serving as 
assistant .to the president of the Railway Business Association. 


Report of Board of Directors 


The report of the board of directors was made by Henry 
A. Palmer, chairman, at the opening of the afternoon session. 
He said the board had been in session all the previous day 
canvassing reports of committees and considering other mat- 
ters, most of which would come before the convention in his 
report or in some other manner. 


The New Orleans Traffic Club and the Rail and Water Club 
of Los Angeles were admitted to membership in the association, 
which, together with the recently admitted Women’s Traffic 
Club of Chicago, gave a total membership of 51 clubs, as many 
as the association ever had. 


John B. Large, general freight traffic manager, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Philadelphia, was elected to the board to fill 
a vacancy. 


After discussion of a suggestion that some system be 
adopted of giving awards or medals for outstanding work in 
the field of transportation, a special committee, composed of 
Prof. G. Lloyd Wilson, Mr. Barham, of Nashville, and Mr. 
Schulten, of Chicago, was appointed by the board to consider 
the subject and make recommendations. 


Another special committee, composed of William C. Fitch, 
chairman, Miss Kentz, and Mr. Hull, was appointed to prepare 
a proper statement of the aims and purposes of the assocai- 
tion for circulation among members of clubs, either by in- 
clusion in the Association Bulletin or by other means. 


Railroads and Traffic Clubs 


“After a long consideration of the subject of railroad with- 
drawals, actual and proposed, from traffic clubs,” continued the 
report, “a special committee, consisting of T. T. Harkrader and 
G. Lloyd Wilson, with Chairman Palmer acting ex officio, was 
appointed to draw up a resolution to be adopted by the board 
and sent to railroad executives, the proper railroad committees, 
and the coordinator and coordinators to be appointed under 
the new Roosevelt coordinator bill. 


“The following resolution was presented by the committee 
and adopted by the board: 


Whereas, In these days of economy, the railroads are directing 
their attention more and more to the savings to be effected by re- 
ducing the number of their individual memberships in social and 
business organizations, and, 


Whereas, This situation will, doubtless, be intensified when and 
if a railroad coordinator shall be appointed under the terms of the 
so-called Roosevelt railroad bill. 


Be it resolved, by the Board of Directors of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America in session at Peoria, Ill., June 5, 1933, that the at- 
tention of railroad executives and committees having to do with such 
matters, and of the railroad coordinator and coordinators, when and 
if appointed, be drawn to the matter of memberships in traffic clubs. 


There are traffic clubs and traffic clubs. Some of them devote 
themselves mainly to social functions. With respect to these, the 
railroads may consider whether memberships are justified by the 
fact that such clubs, though they have no, or few, educational or 
other constructive activities, nevertheless, furnish means of valua- 
ble social contact between shipper and carrier and serve, through such 
rer to bring about understanding and congenial business rela- 
tionships. 


Other traffic clubs, however, have a broader conception of their 
function and devote considerable of their effort to discussion of cur- 
rent transportation problems, as well as to the narrower field of 
technical education, The work of such clubs may well be taken 
into consideration in deciding questions of the value of membership. 
Whatever the railroads or the coordinators may think it wise to do 
with respect to other organizations, they cannot afford to withdraw 
railroad support from traffic clubs that are doing constructive work 
in the education of traffic men and in the promulgation of under- 
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standing and sound ideas with respect to transportation problems of 
national moment, 


Policy as to Resolutions 


“There was also a long discussion on the present policy of 
the association with respect to the adoption of resolutions op 
transportation subjects. Under its constitution, the associatioy 
may adopt such resolutions as it sees fit but, in order to become 
effective, they must be ratified by a majority of member clubs. 
But several years ago the association ceased adopting such rego. 
lutions by a sort of general agreement that they were likely to 
result in discord. The discussion in the board Monday arose 
over a resolution adopted by the Kansas City club, which jt 
asked the association to ratify, concerning the Roosevelt coordi. 
nator bill. The board, while pointing out that it could, if jt 
wished, transmit the resolution to the association for action, 
decided that, under the procedure necessary for ratification by 
member clubs, action could not be obtained in time to do any 
good, since the Roosevelt bill was about ready for final action 
in Congress, and so, regardless of the merit or lack of merit of 
the resolution, no action should be taken by the association, 
The Kansas City club was commended for taking the action jt 
deemed appropriate and transmitting it to other clubs suggest. 
ing similar action by them. 


“The question then arose as to whether the association 
ought not to be taking action on important transportation mat- 
ters that were not, perhaps, controversial in nature, but that were, 
nevertheless, of importance and of a nature requiring attention 
of thoughtful, well-informed persons. A case in point was cited 
in the recent appointment by President Roosevelt of Carroll 
Miller, of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Nobody on the board knew anything about 
him or had ever heard of him. It was assumed that he was not 
a man of the proper training and equipment for the position, but 
was merely a political appointee. It was suggested, then, that, 
though the association had overlooked an opportunity in not 
bringing to the attention of the President the importance of 
appointing the right kind of men to such positions, it ought not 
to overlook another opportunity of the same sort. It was pointed 
out that another vacancy on the Commission would occur next 
November and the board, therefore, decided to resurrect the 
resolution on this subject that had been adopted in 1928 and 
then ratified by member clubs, bring the sentiments therein 
expressed to the attention of the President and members of 
the Senate, and also other traffic clubs. This resolution, re-. 
garded as being as sound now as it was when adopted, is as 
follows: 


Resolved, that the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, meet- 
ing in annual delegate convention at San Francisco, California, June 
12-13, 1928, declares for a return to the policy of interstate commerce 
regulation by and through the Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
be composed of men chosen for their duties because of their quali- 
fications; calls on industrial and railroad traffic men to realize the 
seriousness of the situation and to do what they can to correct it: 
and urges the lawmaking authorities to consider the consequences of 
the policies toward which they are now heading.& Regulation of inter- 
state commerce, to be fair and successful, must be by disinterested 
men, properly equipped for the task, and without political prejudice 
or interference of any sort. 


No action on the report was necessary other than duly to 
accept it, and this was done. 


Education and Research Committee 


The report of the committee on education and research 
was made by Prof, G. Lloyd Wilson, its chairman, as follows: 

“For the first time since the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America embarked upon its program of educational and research 
work in traffic and transportation, an opportunity is given for 
the members to have presented for their consideration a com- 
posite view of the attitude of the member clubs toward the 
work, its value, and suggestions for its improvement and 
extension. 


“In March, 1933, the committee on education and research, 
in co-operation with the secretary of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America, circularized the member clubs asking first for infor- 
mation with respect to the meetings and activities of the clubs 
which was needed by the secretary, and asking, second, for 
information concerning the educational activities of the clubs 
and soliciting suggestions for the inspiration and assistance 
of the committee on education and research. The questions 
asked were: 


1. Does your club have a committee on education? 
2. If so, who is its chairman and what is his address? 
“ on Does your club conduct any of the following educational ac- 
vities: 
A. Traffic study group or class, 
B. Traffic forum, 
C. Educational meetings open to all members, 
D. Special meetings to study and discuss reports of the con- 
vention of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, or 
E. Any other educational activities? 
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4, Do you consider traffic and transportation educational work a 
yaluable asset to your traffic club work? _ ; 

5, Have you any suggestions for the guidance of the committee 
on education and research? 


“In order to conserve expense, the secretary’s questions and 
the questions above were included in one questionnaire which 
was sent by the secretary of the A. T. C. of A. to the secretaries 
of all member traffic clubs in March. Replies have been received 
from 46 clubs, and the replies have been both interesting and 

Ipful. 

” vuThe replies indicated, first, that, after less than half of the 
4g traffic clubs replying have active committees on education, 
92 do and 24 do not have such committees. No generalization 
can be made as to the connection between the size of the clubs 
and the existence or non-existence of committees on education 
because some of the larger clubs have such committees while 
other do not; while many of the smaller clubs have educational 
committees or the equivalent, while others do not. It is encour- 
aging, however, that nearly half of the clubs do have such com- 
mittees. 
Educational Activities 

“The educational activities of the traffic clubs within the 
Associated Traffic Clubs are varied. Five of the clubs have 
traffic study groups or classes which are conducted as a regular 
part of the activities of the clubs. Six clubs conduct traffic 
forums and several of this number are enthusiastic upon the 
results obtained. This is true also of the work of the traffic 
study classes or groups. Nineteen clubs of the 46 replying hold 
educational meetings open to all members at which timely 
topics of general or local importance and interest are discussed 
Eight clubs conduct special meetings to study and discuss 
reports of the conventions of the Associated Traffic Clubs, while 
in two clubs these reports are discussed in the regular meet- 
ings of the clubs, and in two others the reports are discussed 
in the meetings of the respective boards of governors. 

“One club conducts an educaticdnal meeting in connec- 
tion with one of its luncheons monthly. Three clubs have 
speakers or papers upon timely traffic and transportation sub- 
jects; one club has a public relations committee which per- 
forms the task of reporting to the membership of the club upon 
matters of current importance and interest in transportation. 
Two clubs support a public speaking class, while another 
engages in various educational activities which are not named 
in the report. Two traffic clubs sponsor regular courses in 
transportation and traffic management conducted by educational 
institutions. 

Importance of Educational Work 


“The opinions of the membership of traffic clubs with 
respect to the importance of educational work as a valuable 
part of the activities of traffic clubs, as reflected in the answers 
to the questionnaire, present some wide differences, although 
generally favorable. Twelve clubs did not answer the question 
responsively and it is assumed from their silence that the 
attitude of these clubs is negative or doubtful. No club ex- 
pressed a directly negative reaction, but four clubs expressed 
qualifiedly unfavorable opinions. One club stated that, while 
it ‘believed in educational and open forum meetings’ it had 
never been able ‘to secure any attendance justifying the hold- 
ing of such meetings.’ Another club expressed a favorable 
view upon traffic educational demand for the work on the part of 
the club. The secretary of another club writes: ‘There has 
never been (interest in educational work) because of inability 
to create interest in it. Tried it and had too give it up.’ Still 
another reports that the club is purely social in character. 

“In sharp contrast to the negative or doubtful opinions 
of the clubs which failed to answer or which answered in ways 
indicatinig skepticism as to the value or practicability of 
educational work, thirty clubs answered ‘yes’ to the question. 
Several clubs went beyond a mere formal acquiscence and 
stated approval in terms of unmistakable enthusiasm. Two 
clubs answered: ‘Very much so;’ one club stated that educa- 
tional work ‘is the primary purpose of the club,’ and one club 
Stated that its open forum meetings were becoming more pop- 
ular each meeting. 

“It is fair to conclude that approximately two-thirds of 
the traffic clubs actively favor educational work and that some 
of this majority are actively enthusiastic, while only a small 
minority are indifferent to educational activities. The Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America is unquestionably on solid 
ground in promoting and encouraging educational and research 
work. 

Suggestions to the Committee 


“One of the most interesting veins in the mine of infor- 
mation afforded by this questionnaire is the list of suggestions 
for the guidance of the committee on education and research. 
These suggestions are very valuable and very much appre- 
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ciated because the committee is eager to perform its work in 
such a way as to produce the maximum results possible. 

“One club urges that the Associated Traffic Clubs ‘stress 
the educational work.’ Two dlubs recommend that educa- 
tional programs be suggested to member clubs by the commit- 
tee. This, by the way, was done in the list of suggested pro- 
grams and discussion topics distributed among member clubs 
this winter. Another club recommends that the presidents of 
all member clubs cooperate in working out a campaign stress- 
ing the necessity for an educational program to the success of 
traffic clubs. Still another club, which, by the way, is very 
active in educational work, urges that the Associated Traffic 
Clubs ‘put in effect immediately the program outlined by the 
educational committee at the Louisville convention’ in October, 
1932. This program suggested: 


1. A series of articles which will lay greater stress than ever be- 
fore upon the constructive and cooperative functions of traffic man- 
agement, indicating the value of the work of traffic departments in 
purchasing, sales, warehousing, advertising, and distribution, and of 
the cooperation of traffic managers through the various cooperative 
organizations and institutions. Such a series of a dozen or more ar- 
ticles, if published in a leading traffic journal, would serve to carry 
forward individual and collective traffic work in a way that is other- 
wise impossible. The current materials available for the study of 
traffic management are very meager compared with the volume of 
materials available for study in other fields of business management. 
Is our field to be left behind sales management, purchasing account- 
ancy and other fields in producing a professional educational litera- 
ture? It is for us to decide. 

2. A brief pamphlet or booklet, thoughtfully prepared and at- 
tractively printed, should be compiled and distributed by the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America among industrial and commercial 
executives pointing out how traffic departments can assist industry 
in periods of business depression and readjustment. This booklet 
must be brief and to the point, attractive, and persuasive, otherwise 
it will not be read by those who should read it. Members who have 
evidence of constructive economies and improved distribution to re- 
port should cooperate with the person delegated to prepare this book- 
let in order to assist the profession generally and strengthen the 
position of those who are seeking to prove more adequately the value 
of traffic management to their respective companies. Greater efforts 
must be made to “‘sell’”’ traffic management. 


Condition of Educational Activities Shown Statistically 


1. Number of traffic clubs answering questionnaire.............. 46 
2. Number of clubs having committees on education............ 22 
3. Number of clubs that do not have committees on education... 24 
4. Number of clubs having traffic study group or class.......... 5 
5. Number of clubs conducting traffic forums.................. 6 
6. Number of clubs holding educational meetings open to all 
CN 05h 6b he bk ic WS Ed 485A S63 00405650008 19 
a. One club occasionally holds such meetings 
7. Number of clubs holding special meetings to study and discuss 
reports of the conventions of the Associated Traffic Clubs...... 8 
i Re RO ID © on 6.5 6e-0.6:0.0:0 0.0 00k csvncccseensen 2 
b. Discussed at Board of Governors Meetings.............. 2 
8. Other educational activities sponsored by member clubs: 
a. Educational meeting in connection with monthly 
DE cvteed phe tehe bel te atheateebtadent baked onaeee ed oe 1 
b. Speakers or papers on timely traffic and transportation 
PE. cktuwer septa net Ded iehoEste~enbas4o6dbasseanabwad 3 
ec. Public relations committee which reports upon matters 
OE DE. PRN 6 ios arc cn sed vccsensiccasveres 2 
ex SO! OO er ee 1 
e. Various unnamed activities of educational nature....... 1 
f. Sponsoring traffic classes at educational institutions.... 2 


9. Attitude of member clubs on the importance of traffic educa- 
tional work as a valuable asset to traffic club work: 
a. Number of clubs not answering questions.............. 12 
b. Number of clubs answering with qualifications implying 
doubt as to advisability or practicability 
(1) ‘‘We believe in education and open forum meet 
ings but have never been able to secure any at- 
tendance justifying the holding of such meet- 
ings.”’ 
(2) “There is not a strong demand for it.” 
(3) “‘Has never been here on account of inability 
to create interest in it. Tried it and had to 


give it up.” 
(4) “Club purely social.”’ 
C.. TE SR UN 6b 665 ion 0 40 :0:5100:0.0:0:65405045060 000% 30 
d. Comments indicating more than mere approval........ 4 


(1) “Our open forum meetings are becoming more 

SD I ib 6.6 5.05 0:00 60-006 s800000000% 

(2) “Very much so” 

(3) “Yes. That is the primary purpose of the club.” 

10. Number of clubs offering suggestions to committee............ 





Further Suggestions of the Committee 


“The work of the office of the chairman of the committee 
on education and research since the reassumption of the work 
in January, 1933, has consisted principally of the following 
tasks: 


1. The preparation of a group of suggested programs and topics 
for discussion as a paper upon traffic education distributed through 
the Secretary’s office to member clubs. 

2. The preparation of individual lists of discussion and debate 
subjects for several individual clubs through correspondence with 
their officers and committee chairman. 

3. Correspondence with service clubs and a number of individuals 
with respect to educational programs. 

4. Correspondence with individuals with respect to courses of 
study or reading upon traffic and transportation subjects. 

5. Correspondence with educational institutions with respect to 
courses in traffic and transportation subjects. 
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Erie maintains every modern facility for handling between car a 
hundred pieces of floating equipment in New York harbor and 
venient freight stations on Manhattan save time for Erie shipper 


Erie is the only eastern line maintaining its own stations on the 
Side of Chicago. Erie’s river service makes it possible for ¢4 
L. C. L. freight loaded at these convenient stations by 4 P. M. 
Chicago the same night .. . with third day delivery in New York. 
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The measure of a railroad’s efficiency is its ability 
to meet any transportation requirement . . . with dispatch, 
safety and economy. Measured by this standard, Erie ranks as 
a leader between tidewater and the Great West. Its freight 
facilities are as diversified as the important industrial territory 
it serves. From ship-side to factory, from coal mine to blast 
furnace, from Main Street to Fifth Avenue . . . Erie has the 
proper “tools” for handling every-day or out-of-the-ordinary 


shipments to your complete satisfaction. 
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6. Correspondence dealing with opportunities in the field of 


traffic and transportation. : ’ 
Answers to inquiries pertaining to sources of materials for 
traffic and transportation study. 


It is suggested that the committee can best serve the trans- 
portation and traffic industry in this period of crisis by doing 
three things: 


First: the preparation of a brief but comprehensive statement of 
the value of traffic management to industry in order to indicate to 
industrial executives the value of traffic management, particularly in 
periods of industrial depression: . 

Second: the compilation and publication of sources of informa- 
tion for groups and individuals who are seeking to obtain information 
upon these subjects; and : 

Third: the assistance and encouragement of those who realize 
that traffic management has become professionalized, like many 
other branches of business, and that, in order to get anywhere in 
these business professions, it is necessary to acquire a sound founda- 
tion of general education and technical training, and then to supple- 
ment this fundamental work with reading, study, and the applica- 
tion of practical experience in order to make those in the profession 
more valuable in their jobs, and to enjoy their work more because 
they know the past and present of their work more thoroughly and 
are able to lay more securely the foundations for their future per- 
sonal success and increase their value to those who employ their 
services. 

“A man or Woman must do more in these trying days than 
just do his or her job in working hours to justify their busi- 
ness existence and traffic clubs must be more than groups of 
convivial souls with a common basis of employment in trans- 
portation jobs may meet and lunch or dine in a congenial at- 
mosphere. Men and women must devote their lives and en- 
ergies to their chosen work and to knowing it better, and 
professional or vocational organizations must provide the in- 
spiration and the information necessary to this end. 

“The gauntlet of challenge has been tossed to the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America. It remains to be seen whether 
it has the courage and the vision to take it up!” 

The report was formally accepted. 


Transportation Research Committee 


Prof. L. C. Sorrell, chairman of the special committee on 
transportation research institute, made a report in which he 
explained its purpose, under the sanction of the board of di- 
rectors (having failed thus far in its efforts to set up a trans- 
portation research institute or to induce the trustees of some 
endowment fund to do the work) to make several research 
studies itself and publish them under the auspices of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America. He said one such study 
on the subject of organization of federal agencies for the 
regulation of transportation had been undertaken by his com- 
mittee, but was not quite completed. When and if his com- 
mittee agreed on the completed report, it would be submitted 
to the board of directors, which would decide what disposition 
or distribution should be made of it. 

His report was preceded by a resolution on the death of 
Prof. Howard C. Kidd, who had been a member of the special 
committee. The resolution was offered by Prof. G. Lloyd Wil- 
son and, after it was adopted, Prof. Sorrell paid tribute to the 
work and character of his colleague. 

The report of the special committee was received as one 
of progress. 

Address by Dr. C. S. Duncan 


Dr. C. S. Duncan, economist of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, Washington, D. C., was the second formal 
speaker. He was introduced by Prof. Sorrell. His subject was: 
“Contributions of the Highway Users for the Use of the High- 
way.” His address, which he illustrated with charts, fol- 
lows: 

“This subject divides itself naturally into two parts: 


(a) A statistical presentation of the total amounts of contribu- 
tions by highway users; and 

(b) A determination of what part of these contributions is paid 
for the use of the highways. 


“The calculation of contributions by highway users appar- 
ently should offer no difficulty in presentation. It may be as- 
sumed that these contributions are composed of motor vehicle 
license fees and gasoline taxes, mileage or tonnage taxes, or 
some other variety of impost. These are, or ought to be, of 
record and, hence, the answer to this part of the subject is a 
mere matter of arithmetic. 

“The second part, however, drags in a complication. What 
are the contributions of the one using the highway for the use 
of that highway? The complication arises because the user of a 
specified highway is not directly taxed for that use. And I may 
say here and now that practically every difficulty met with in 
answering any question with respect to highway operation and 
its cost is the fact that the highway belongs to the government 
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and is paid for and maintained out of government funds, hoy, 
ever derived and from whatever source derived. I shal] Com. 
ment briefly on these two phases of the very comprehensiy, 
subject which has been given to me. 


Contributions of Highway Users 

“What have been the contributions of the highway user.) 

“As the first illustration, I shall take the State of Illing 
Figures are available for the individual year 1921 and {, 
the eight-year period 1923-1930, inclusive. Highways are divideg 
into three classes, on the basis of political jurisdiction, becayg 
the political unit with jurisdiction is responsible for financing 
the highway. The city street is only a segment of the highway 
system used freely by those operating upon the so-called rurg} 
highways. The state highway system alone receives federaj 
aid, 

“In the State of Illinois, as of December, 1930, there were 
97,287 miles of rural highways in the state. Of this total 
mileage, 10.2 per cent, or 9,889 miles, are included in the Feq. 
eral aid state highway system. This leaves 89.8 per cent, or 


FUNDS MADE AVAILABLE FOR HIGHWAYS AND CITY STREETS IN ILLINOIS 
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NOTE: MILEAGE AS OF DECEMBER 1930. 


87,398 miles of other highways. No figures are available for 
the mileage of city streets, but it is substantial. For the coun- 
try as a whole, city streets have been estimated to aggregate 
about 260,000 miles. 

“The two general sources of funds made available for the 
improvement and maintenance of the highways are, on the one 
hand, special motor vehicle license fees and gasoline tax re- 
ceipts and, on the other, tax funds or special funds coming into 
the Treasury of the State, such as the sale of land and oil 
royalties. 


“In the State of Illinois for the eight-year period 1923-1939, 
inclusive, the latter being the last year for which data for 
other highways are now obtainable, the total funds made avail- 
able for rural highways amount to over $529,400,000 and for city 
streets to about $560,000,000, or a total of about $1,089,000,000. Of 
this stupendous amount, highway users contributed through 
motor vehicle license fees and gasoline tax receipts about $216,- 
200,000. All of these contributions by highways users went to 
the state highway system, representing 10.8 per cent of the 
total, with the exception of $17,300,000 in 1930 for other highways 
and $38,500,000 for city streets. In percentages they have con- 
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ibuted during this eight-year period 48.5 per cent of the funds 
,de available for state highways and 8.6 per cent of the funds 
for other highways, or 33.6 per cent for all highways, and 6.9 
er cent for city streets. All in all, they have contributed less 
than 20 per cent of the total funds made available for all rural 
highways and city streets in this period. 

«ppis is the situation with respect to the State of Illinois. 
it the horizon be extended to cover the entire nation, we find 
hat for the same period highways users have contributed 52.6 
per cent of funds available for state highways, 12 per cent for 
other highways, or 32.6 per eent for all rural highways, 3 per 
cent of funds available for improvement and maintenance of 
city streets and, for all highways and city streets together, 
(heir contribution was 22.1 per cent of the funds made available. 





FUNDS MADE AVAILABLE FOR HIGHMAYS AND CITY STREETS IN ILLDOIS 


Sourcet Items 1 to 32 from reports of the United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Public Reads. 
fens 33) 34, and 35 from “Financial Statistics of Cities", United States Department of Camerse, bureau of the Consus- 
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33. «Expenditures credited to use of automobiles 

«Expenditures credited to taxes from other sources 

3%$ Total expenditures for outlays, operation and maintenance, 
4 all city streets 






ways (10+11. 

20°21 

highways $533} 

City streete (34*35) 
All highways and city streets (31+34)+(32+35) 





A Mileage as of December 1930. 2 Figures revised from the original figures to exclude $6,310,565 of gasoline taxes 
eollected in 1927 and $11,659,778 collected im 1929, which were impounded by the courte pending the constitutionality of the - 
grscline tax law. @ Im combining funds available for State highways and funds available for other highways, funds trane- 
ferred from State to county and vice versa are emitted since such funds are alee reported as direct receipts in the funds 

4 City street data apply only to 16 cities in Illinois which have 
cities in Illisels are net available fros the bureau of the Census 


fore than 30,000 
\ 
The 16 cities for which date are available are as follewst- 
aurora Decatur Joliet Gainey 
Chicage East St.Louis Moline hockforé 
Cicero Bigin (1925 to 1930) Oak Park Rock Toland 
Danville Evanston Peoria Springfiele 


The iten tures eredited to use of automobiles” under "City streets” represents the “Receipts from general 
Ucomses* which is largely composed of revenue receipts due to the operation of automobiles. ‘The item “Expenditures 
@redited to taxes from other sources” is the sum of “Payments for outlays", that ds, for construction and right-of-way, 
for highways; “Cost payments for operation and maintenance” of highways; and interest at 4} per cont computed on the 

“Funded, fleating and special assesement debt" for highways, less tures credited to use of autesobiles". 

City street date are not available on a comparable basis for the years prior te 1923- 

MOTE: During the years 1923 to 1930, the Federal government distributed approximately $166,000,000 in (e) surplus war anterials 
for highway purposes, (b) funds for highways in National Parks and in National Forests, te) funds for highway flood relief, 
(te. None of the figures shown in this statement include any of Illinvis’ on of such funds. 

With re: te city streets, as indicated, the data apply only to 16 Cities whitch im the aggregate had « population of 
bp red in 1930, but include no information for 176 other cities which have over 2,500 inhabitents, which together with the 

Cities constitute the urban area. The 176 cities had a total population of 1,399,107 im 1930+ 

Had the additional Federal appropriations for State highways and the information for the smaller cities been included, 
the ratio of receipte from motor vehicle license fees and gasoline and the ratio of reesipte 

(rem all ether sources would have been correspondingly increasede 


“In total amounts, the sums are beyond ready appreciation. 
In this eight-year period, total funds made available for all high- 
ways were aver twelve billion dollars. Of this amount, highway 
users contributed about $3,923,000,000 and over $8,112,000,000 
came from other sources. For city streets the total funds made 
available were $6,640,000,000 and of this amount expenditures 
accredited to use of automobiles aggregated less than $202,000,000. 
_ “These are the sums, drawn from official reports, available 
for the construction and maintenance of our highways. The 
State of Illinois is not far out of line with the country as a 
whole, for, in that state, highway users contributed 48.5 per 
cent of funds available for state highways as compared with 
52.6 per cent for the country as a whole; 8.6 per cent for other 
highways as compared with 12 per cent for the country as a 
Whole; 33.6 per cent for all highways as compared with 32.6 
ber cent for the country as a whole, 
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—As to other highways by 
—As to city streets (16 cities), by 


Then, let us try New York on the same basis. 
that the operations over the state highway system have paid 
in the neighborhood of 15 per cent of the cost of the roadway 
over which they have run. 
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“These are the dry bones of statistical facts. There is 


contained therein as clear an answer as I can give to the first 
part of the subject, namely, ‘What has been the contributions 
of the highway users?’ 


Contribution for Use of Highway 


“What are the contributions of the one using the highway 
for the use of that highway? 

“As stated, the difficulty in answering this question arises 
from the fact that the user of a specified highway is not directly 
taxed for that use. The data given above show with special 
emphasis how much of the special motor vehicle fees and 
gasoline tax receipts, usually collected by the state, wherever 
the operation may have been from which they were derived, 
has been concentrated upon the limited federal aid state high- 
way system. 

“Neither the table nor the graph gives any definite indica- 
tion of the proportionate amount of funds made available that 
has been paid by private passenger automobiles or the propor- 
tion paid by commercial operations on the highways. There is, 
further, no definite indication in the statistics offered as to the 
relative amount of these fees and taxes paid by commercial 
vehicles of varying size and weight. 

“It is obvious, of course, with respect to ‘other highways,’ 
comprising from 89 to 90 per cent of the total rural highway 


mileage, that the burden of expense for improvement and main- 


tenance has fallen upon the general taxpayer. This burden has 
fallen most heavily upon farm land. The announced policy of 
motor vehicle interests, supported by the Bureau of Public 
Roads in the Department of Agricultural, is that ‘land’ shall 
bear the total burden for the improvement and maintenance of 
these highways. Today, the Federal Bureau of Public Roads 
is distributing copies of a statement containing the following: 


But, how are the lesser roads to be built if all the motor vehicles’ 
contribution is devoted to the main state highways? The answer is: 
By means of taxes upon land. 


“From the figures that I have presented for the eight-year 
period 1923-1930, inclusive, highway transportation in the State 
of Illinois: 


(a) Has failed to pay for the construction and maintenance of 
its roadway 
Be Oe ee re eT ee $170,221,276 


183,805,512 
521,401,391 


0 PO are ee ee ee $875,428,179 

(b) Since the highways are public property, has not been re- 
quired to pay a dollar of taxes for the support of state or local gov- 
ernment on this vast property devoted to its service. 

(c) Has been relieved of most substantial operating expenses 
through this public subsidy. 


“The federal aid state highway system—10.2 per cent of 


ee | 


. total—in addition to federal aid of $23,941,642, has also been 


aided by contributions: 


From those operating within city limits, estimated for the country 
as a whole at about one-half of total motor vehicle fees and gasoline 
tax receipts, or about $108,087,975. 

From those operating on other highways—89.8 per cent of total 
rural highway mileage in the state—representing a _ substantial 
amount. 

From other consumers of gasoline. 


“Assuming city operations paid no more than one-half of 
total motor vehicle license fees and gasoline tax receipts, the 


percentage of funds available paid by users of the state highway 


systems would be reduced to about 26 per cent. If the users 


of other highways, representing 89.8 per cent of the total rural 
highway mileage in the state, and other consumers of gasoline 
paid 5 or 6 per cent, then the operations over the state highway 
system have paid in the neighborhood of 20 per cent of the cost 
of the roadway over which they have run. 
obviously the expensive highway trunk lines that most nearly 


These roadways are 


parallel and duplicate the rail carriers and are the ones that 


have been especially constructed for commercial highway use 
much beyond the needs of private passenger automobiles. 


“Do you say that the State of Illinois is not representative? 
It will show 


“In Michigan, on the same basis, the operations over the 


state highway system have paid in the neighborhood of 25 per 
cent of the cost of the roadway over which they have run. 


“Figures for the State of Pennsylvania show about 25 per 


cent paid by operations over the state highway system by those 
who operate over those roads. 


“In the State of Ohio the figure would be 15 to 17 per cent 


of the cost of the state highway system paid by those who 
operate over it. 
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“The State of Tennessee, on this basis, runs about 10 per 
cent, with a similar figure for Connecticut. 

“If we turn, then, to the country as a whole, we discover 
that for the eight-year period 1923-1930, inclusive, the total 
expenditures on rural highways in the country amounted to over 
12 billion dollars. Of this amount, the highway users con- 
tributed about $3,923,000,000, or 32.6 per cent, while over $8,- 
112,000,000, or 67.4 per cent, came from other sources. This 
last amount, mark you, shows the contributions to the high- 
ways by those who do not use the highways. 

“The figures for this extended period, comprehending the 
country as a whole, show that transportation over the high- 
ways has failed to pay the construction and maintenance costs 
of its roadway, outside of city streets, by from 80 to 82 per 
cent of these costs. 

“In addition to all this, those who use the highways have 
not been asked to pay one cent of taxes or interest on this 
tremendous investment which has been devoted to their service. 
It is public property and is not liable for tax assessment. The 
government charges no interest. 


The System of Highways 


“Frequent mention is made of our system of highways and 
frequently the statement is made that we are building a great 
system of new highways. The fact is, of course, that the 
network of highways in this country has practically been estab- 
lished for many years. As of 1930 the total rural highway mile- 
age was over three million miles. Between 10 and 11 per cent 
of this amount is included in the state highway system and the 
89 to 90 per cent of the remainder is often classified as local 
roads. 

“As a matter of fact, we have not been building a new 
network of highways but we have been extending improvements 
and betterments to the existing highways. In the same way, 
the railroads, of course, have been developing their systems 
intensively during the past quarter of a century. 

“I desire to call attention to the fact that in our national 
highway system to date there is a vast amount of ‘forgotten 
road.’ In the State of Illinois, for example, out of the 98,287 
miles of rural highways in the state at the end of 1930, high- 
type improvement has been applied to only 9.8 per cent and 
low-type improvement to 13.6 per cent. In the high-type im- 
provement are included those splendid concrete highways and 
other improvements of that high type. In the low-type improve- 
ment, the category runs down to gravel top road or a road 
with a sand-clay topsoil finish. 

“But in this state, after the expenditures during all the 
previous years and including more than half a billion dollars 
of funds in the eight-year period 1923-1930, inclusive, there still 
remain 74,472 miles of forgotten road or about 76.6 per cent 
of the total rural highway mileage. Can it, then, be said that 
this tremendous expenditure for highway improvement has 
been aimed at taking the farmer out of the mud? 

“The situation is similar in other states. In New Jersey, 
about 48 per cent of the highway is unimproved; in Ohio over 
40 per cent. In Pennsylvania more than 70 per cent of the total 
rural highway mileage is unimproved; in Michigan about 68 
per cent. For the country as a whole, the record shows that, 
out of the total of over three million miles, high-type improve- 
ment has been applied to 125,708 miles, or 4.2 per cent; low- 
type improvement to 567,851 miles, or 18.8 per cent. The for- 
gotten road in this country to the end of 1930 amounted to 
2,315,507 miles, or 77.0 per cent. 


What Should Be Paid? 


“What I have said heretofore, however, does not answer the 
primary question with respect to the highway situation: What 
is the reasonable amount that should be paid by the private 
passenger car and by the bus and truck in commercial operations, 
properly allocated on the basis of size, weight and use? No 
reply can be made for the reason that there must first be deter- 
mined a policy to apply to this situation upon which calcula- 
tions may be based. That is the trouble. 

“Ag I have indicated herein, the underlying difficulty is that 
the government is in the business; the highway is public prop- 
erty. Everyone is aware of the tremendous difficulty in apply- 
ing strict business principles to a situation of that kind. 

“For myself, I am disturbed to have the government involved 
in business enterprises. Here I fear the Greeks, even though 
bearing gifts. I adhere to the principle of direct self-support. 
If, therefore, it is the proper function of government to develop 
and maintain a highway, then it should, in fairness, be done 
on the strict business basis of self-support—that is, by those 
served paying in whole for the service. Now, is not that issue 
facing us all along the line wherever government is in business? 

“IT submit, therefore, the following: 


intention of the founders of our 
Its functions 


1. It was certainly never the 
government for that government to enter into business. 
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were other than this, including national defense, police protectig 
education, national health. But, of course, this does not mean the 
functions should always and forever remain the same. The govern, 
ment should do those things which the individual can do less wa 
for himself. , 

2. The essential difficulty in an extension of government func. 
tions, however, is that, under our theory, the government does not 
conduct itself as a private business must. It has never been our 
theory that when the government extends its functions into private 
business it should do so strictly on the basis of the elements of cog 
which a private business must meet. This has always been 9, 
primary difficulty. This has always been the source of subsidy, 

3. Government subsidy simply means that a part of the necessgar, 
cost of an enterprise is borne by all the people and not by the ingj. 
vidual enterprise undertaken. This is to say that a part, and a gyp. 
stantial part, of the cost of an operation by the government is ny 
paid by those directly served but by all the people through taxes 
Taxes, however, are simply private property taken from individual} 
by the government and made into public property. Public property; 
is not taxed and pays no interest; is never amortized. : 

4. Is it not, therefore, clear that, as the government extends jt; 
functions into private enterprise on this basis, socializing importay; 
elements of cost through taxes and deriving no revenues for the 
support of the government from its own property, it thus narrows 
the basis of private property which must serve as the source of goy. 
ernment and, therefore, the rate of tax must rise? 

5. All of this being true, does it not also necessarily follow that 
where the government has entered into business in competition with 
private enterprise, it must either withdraw, adopt the principles oj 
self-support of private business, or occupy the entire field? 


Address by J. Paul Kuhn 


The third formal address was by J. Paul Kuhn, Batavia, 
Ill., former member for twelve years of the [Illinois Commerce 
Commission and former president, until last January, when he 
resigned, of the National Association of Railroad and Util. 
ties Commissioners. He was introduced by President Roe and 
spoke as follows on the subject, ‘Constructive Governmental 
Supervision of Motor Transport:” 


In my comment upon the subject which I shall discuss, I wish 
to be understood as giving expression to my individual views and to 
assure you that I am not authorized to speak for the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission, with which I was associated for approximately 
twelve years, nor do I wish to imply that what I say has, in all re- 
spects, the endorsement of the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners, which I have had the privilege to serve as 
president. 

The subject of ‘‘Constructive Governmental Supervision of Motor 
Transport” is one of great importance, for the reason that the future 
of this comparatively new service and the extent to which it is to be 
used, will be one of the very important factors which will determine 
the future of the older forms of transportation of persons and prop- 
erty, and the future of many businesses largely dependent upon 
them; and it naturally follows that the extent to which this newer 
form of transportation is patronized and carried on, and the condi- 
tions and circumstances which will surround its operation, will be 
very materially dependent upon the legislation adopted or to be 
adopted for the purpose of regulating or controlling it. 

As we go back a few years into the history of motor transporta- 
tion, we find that it was quite generally true that during the early 
period of the operation of motor equipment as a public utility serv- 
ice, it first threatened to substitute itself for other forms of trans- 
portation then in existence, in the form of a passenger bus. For a 
few years it appeared that such form of passenger transportation 
would not inject itself into the general transportation scheme of 
things, except where the haul was to be a comparatively short one. 

The development of any new thing, and particularly one where it 
contains some features which are of a speculative or experimental 
nature, usually comes during what might be termed a_ prosperous 
era. This was true of the motor bus and the motor truck. Because 
of this prosperity, the transportation facilities and equipment of the 
railroads of the country were being used very extensively. 

The railroads knew that of all the business handled on their 
systems the so-called ‘‘short-haul’ passenger business was not the 
most profitable; and although the rail carriers, in most instances, op- 
posed the issuance of a certificate of convenience and necessity to a 
utility proposing to operate as a bus line, which, at least in part, 
would be in competition with the service already being rendered by 
the rail carrier, the management, in my opinion, did not then con- 
ceive that the time would arrive when such business would be s0 
essential to the ultimate success of the railroad. 

It was quite evident to some that we were, in many respects, 
passing into a new era of transportation which would require the 
existing transportation agencies, if they were to continue to render 
the service to the public, to abandon the concentration of thought 
that they were in the railroad business only, and remember, after 
all, that they were in the transportation business, and to prepare 
themselves to render proper and suitable transportation service t0 
the public, irrespective of the character of that service, and in Ss0 
doing, give a service to the public which would reasonably meet its 
needs, in keeping with the advancement of the art of transportation, 
and yet to so handle the business as to continue, so far as practical, 
al =" use of the equipment already available for transportation 
y rail. 

Responsibility Defined 


It is the duty of a regulatory body to make use of the power 
vested in it in such a way as to conserve the existing transporta- 
tion agencies; to avoid destruction and loss of invested capital such 
as would naturally attend unfair and unregulated competition 
(whether it be brought about by unfair service or unfair rates), 
and yet these regulatory bodies, both state and federal, were created 
to serve even a greater purpose, and that is to obtain for the pub- 
lic, from a practical, reasonable, and sound point of view, the serv- 
ice and rates to which it is entitled under all circumstances, in ac- 
cord with the idea that the consumer or customer is entitled to re- 
ceive the greatest possible service consistent with the rates charged, 
and with what the traffic will bear. 

It is the duty of the utility through its officers and employes: 


(1) to recognize the fact that it is created by the public as its agent, 
with the protected privileges of furnishing to the public a certain 
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commodity, or supplying to the public a special service; (2) to sup- 
ly the public, within its territory, with reasonably adequate service 
at a reasonable rate; (3) to exercise such a degree of care in the 
management and operation of its property and the financing of the 
company as to maintain its plant and equipment on a progressive and 
up-to-date plane, and to conduct its business on an economic basis 
consistent With modern progress and good service, (4) to maintain, 
improve, and enlarge its plant and equipment in keeping with any 
reasonable demands for service which may be made upon it by the 

lic 
poet the same time the public has upon it the duty to assist in 
the maintenance of a utility which is endeavoring to honestly carry 
out its obligation to the public, by paying a scale of rates which 
will permit the utility to obtain sufficient revenue to pay its fixed 
charges, its proper costs of operation, and a reasonable return upon 
a fair value of its property, used and useful in the conduct of its 
business, and thereby maintain its credit, and as a consequence 
thereof, maintain its service in prime condition and readily secure 
new capital for the inauguration of any new service which the pub- 
lic may reasonably demand. 

It is quite generally accepted as sound that overproduction in 
many fields of activity has been the principal contribution to our 
present economic ills, and has brought many industries, and particu- 
larly the farmer, to the verge of bankruptcy; and, in the handling 
of traffic, overproduction of service results in discriminatory rates 
peing charged and ultimately in the rendering of a total volume of 
service, less than that which could have been rendered and supported 
by the traffic, had the service been properly supervised and controlled. 
“" In most instances where there is an overproduction of service, 
the shipping public has contributed much to that condition, for it 
does not hesitate to demand a greater amount of service, even 
though that already existing is reasonably adequate, and it does so 
without giving full thought to the ultimate result. It is natural and 
to be expected, that the public, having made no special study of 
transportation problems, does not take into consideration the entire 
scheme of transportation in the country, including rail carriers as 
well as bus and truck operation, and does not give special thought 
to the principal that excessive service, beyond what the traffic will 
bear, reduces the security and guaranty that each of such agencies 
shall continue to be an integral part of the general transportation 
system of the country. 

Any transportation system, of whatever character, should be so 
established and so regulated that once located within a field, the 
manufacturer, the farmer, the home owner, and the financial insti- 
tution which may furnish the money, may go out along such system 
of transportation and invest capital, with a feeling of security that 
the established transportation system will be continued in an efficient 
manner and will not be destroyed, and thereby bring to him an injury 
to his business or a loss or reduction of his invested capital. 

Of course, not only conditions, but the individual idea of effi- 
ciency, has very materially changed. Many years ago men would 
proceed to a tavern for the purpose of taking a stage coach to a de- 
sired point of destination, and if they missed the stage coach they 
would remain over at the tavern for a period of possibly two or three 
days and await the arrival and departure of the next stage coach. 
In recent years, it became not uncommon for a man in entering a 
building. to become anxious and upset, if, for some reason or other, 
he missed one section of a revolving door. 

It would seem to me in these times that neither of those condi- 
tions are reasonable, and that the public has a right to expect that 
it should not be required to wait an unreasonable period of time for 
additional transportation, nor should one become critical if he loses 
a second or two in connection with his travel or the transportation 
of his freight, provided the service being rendered to him is all that 
can be rendered upon an economically sound basis. 


Contrasts in Requirements 


The motor trucks haul such commodities as they select and re- 
fuse to accept those commodities which they believe to be undesirable 
traffic. Without regulation they may engage in the practice of giv- 
ing discriminatory and prejudicial rates and may abandon one ter- 
ritory, and transfer to one which, for the moment, appears to be 
more lucrative or may discontinue business entirely, irrespective of 
how much capital may have been invested by the public upon the 
representation and belief that the transportation system could be 
relied upon as dependable and permanent. 

Because of the character of the equipment, it is impossible for 
motor transport to satisfactorily handle low grade commodities which 
are now being handled at a lower rate by the railroads. In many 
territories it is found, and many studies have proven, that motor 
transport is unable to handle freight other than first class and second 
class commodities, and in those same territories it is found that the 
railroads can not possibly exist upon the third class and fourth class 
commodity offered to them, and which, by reason of their lower 
class, must be handled at a lower rate. 

The railroad companies are required to maintain proper and 
adequate facilities to render the service in which they are engaged, 
and are not permitted to discontinue such service without the ap- 
proval and authority of the commission first having been obtained. 

They are required to be prepared at all times, within the points 
of territory served by them, to meet the reasonable needs of the 
traveling or shipping public, and to be prepared to handle all classes 
of business which may be offered to them. 

It is possible, with proper regulation, to set up a coordination of 
all transportation facilities so that the community, which today does 
not have adequate rail transportation, can have a combined or co- 
ordinated service of motor transport and rail transport, and thereby 
sive to that community an advantage over the service which it or- 
iginally had, and yet improve rather than destroy the revenues of 
the rail carrier. I believe it has become a generally accepted fact 
that motor transport operations are, at the present time, an essential, 
integral part of the general transportation system of the land, but 
the public is entitled to the same safe and dependable motor service 
at reasonable and nondiscriminatory rates as is required from the 
rail carriers 

Question of Subsidy 


At times it has been suggested that the only kind of regulation 
aired was the imposition of an adequate tax which would require 
: € motor transport to pay its proportionate share toward the injury 
ie the public highways. To determine just what this should be, under 
a’ motor vehicle conditions and the greatly varying highway condi- 
cone, is rather difficult. Also I share the view that traffic should 
ot be held on the rails by such an artificial barrier, nor should the 
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railroads be required to compete with unfair, ruinous, or subsidized 
competition. 

The motor vehicle operator who uses a public highway, con- 
structed and maintained out of public funds, and who does not pay 
a proper charge in proportion to his use of the highway, is to that 
extent subsidized; and no form of transportation, the rates and ser- 
vice of which are regulated, can long exist in competition with an un- 
regulated and unwarranted service, which in addition to not paying 
its way, is subsidized. 

Unless the motor transport operator of today recognizes the fact 
that he rightfully occupies an important place in the general trans- 
portation system of the country, and that beyond that point he must 
not go, and unless the railroad recognizes that up to certain limits it 
can render a reasonable and adequate service, and thereby occupy 
a most important field, and beyond that field it must not complain 
against the motor transport, the result will be that the railroad will 
be financially injured, its revenues will be reduced, the banks and 
other investment houses furnishing the capital will be injured. 

The public will not approve of a discontinuance of the railroad 
systems which are so essential to the existence of the nation, and as 
that condition seriously threatens, the public will cause adoption of 
legislation to tax the motor carriers off the highways. If that is 
done it will then take many years for the railroads to rebuild a 
proper financial standing and reestablish their credit so that they 
may, either with or without the aid of motor transport, render a 
complete transportation service. 

The neglect or failure then of both the motor transport and the 
railroad to understand the proper place to be occupied by it in the 
general transportation field will result in injury to both, and an in- 
jury to the public through a reduction or impairment of general 
service to it. 

It would then appear that there are but two means of avoiding 
this undesired result. First, it would be by complete understanding 
of their part in the transportation world; and, second, would be by 
proper legislation to regulate and control both industries. Neither 
would be likely to be productive of full and satisfactory results, but 
experience has taught us that in a competitive field, competition 
can not be left to the fair judgment and fair business dealing of the 
owners of the industries, and it is for that reason that regulation of 
public utilities has become so well imbedded in our form of govern- 
ment. 

For many years transportation by steam, and electric railroad, 
by express and sleeping car coaches, by pipe line companies, and by 
high tension transmission lines, has been regulated. 

The laws providing for the regulation of railroads require that 
their rates be just and reasonable, nondiscriminatory and nonprejudi- 
cial, and be filed with the commission. 

No stocks or bonds can be lawfully issued without the approval 
and authority of the commission having been obtained. All discrimi- 
nation and favortism to shippers is forbidden, and complete and ac- 
curate accounts and reports must be filed with the commission dis- 
closing full and complete information of the carriers’ operations, 
which accounts are open to the public. 

Prior to the adoption of the federal transportation act, discrimi- 
natory rates and charges by competing rail carriers were learned, 
after years of experience, to be a practice which resulted in an in- 
jury to the services rendered to the shipper and an injury to the finan- 
cial stability of the carrier. This principal is no different today than 
it was then, and will sooner or later reflect itself into those trans- 
portation needs, which are so important to the public, as it did at 
that time. 

Changed Conditions 

We must concede that the legislation providing for regulation of 
railroads was adopted at a time when the railroads had a virtual 
monopoly of transportation, and that condition no longer exists. 

The legislation providing for regulation of railroads was adopted 
at a time when no consideration was given to any form of motor 
transport as of any particular importance or significance. The amend- 
ments to that legislation have quite evidently followed the same trend 
of thought, and until now, in the adoption of such legislation, little 
consideration has been given to this new form of competitive trans- 
portation known as the motor transport which has had a phenomenal 
growth, particularly since the construction of thé hard surfaced road. 

Unlimited and unrestricted operators of motor vehicles and lack 
of jurisdiction to prescribe and require a compliance with reasonable 
rules and regulations, have brought many evils to the bus and truck 
transport industry, and have produced competitive bidding for busi- 
ness, resulting in the establishment of ruinous rates which in many 
instances do not meet the actual out-of-pocket cost of operation. This 
results in the destruction of many of such operating companies, and 
each transaction of that character contributes, in a measure, to the 
destruction, both financial and physical, of the existing railroad car- 
riers, and to insurance companies, savings banks, and other banking 
institutions which have placed capital in the industry upon the faith 
that it would be reasonably regulated and conrolled so as to not re- 
sult in its destruction. 


The Right to Regulate 


The principal is not uncommon, and, in fact, is laid down in many 
court decisions, that Congress has the power to regulate and control 
commerce carried on by common carriers, contract carriers, and pri- 
vate carriers. 

If such a rule is sound as applied to commerce on private and 
semi-public rights of way, it surely is sound, when applied to com- 
merce upon a public highway, owned and maintained by the public, 
and where an additional element of safety to the public is involved. 

In fact, the highway is furnished by the public through legisla- 
tive enactment, the right to use it comes from the public, or the 
state; and it would seem inconsistent if, under those circumstances, 
the public could not limit the use of it, when such use appeared to 
be not in the public interest, or when such use endangers the pub- 
lic, and impairs the primary purpose of such public highway. 

It is interesting here to note that in the last few years many 
times as much money has been expended in the construction of hard 
roads as has been expended in any similar period of years in the 
construction of railroads, and yet in many communities and political 
divisions the railroad operating on a private right-of-way pays to 
the public funcs a greater sum of money in the form of taxes than 
any other taxpayer, while the motor transport makes use of the 
public highway as its right-of-way, to such extent as he may desire, 
without the payment of a commensurate tax. 

We must, therefore, give consideration to the readjustment of 
the present regulatory laws either (1) by removing the regulation 
upon rail carriers, or (2) by placing competitive forms of transporta- 
tion, which have destroyed the monopoly, under a similar regulation. 
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I shall not enter upon a detailed discussion of the many bills al- 
ready proposed to, and considered by, the Congress of the United 
States or the many state legislatures. 

The well known Parker-Couzens bill was passed by the House 
of Representatives in the seventy-first session of Congress and many 
hearings were had upon it before the Senate committees on inter- 
state commerce, and it appeared to be prepared for passage when 
other matters became so heated, and other questions began to occupy 
the center of the stage, and Congress in that rather stormy and 
heated session adjourned with the bill still resting in Committee. 


Highway Regulation a Certainty 


From the consideration of the committee reports upon such bill 
and the action taken upon it, one could come to but one conclusion, 
that legislation for the regulation of motor vehicles used in the trans- 
portation of passengers or freight, for hire, is certain to come, and 
about the only thing left for our consideration, is as to what form it 
should take. wh 

It may be contended by some that for a legislature to condition 
or prohibit the use of a public highway is an invasion of a constitu- 
tional right. The tendency of the decisions of the courts upon stat- 
utes passed in recent years, does not, however, follow that trend of 
thought. 

in the contrary, in the outstanding cases upon the subject, 
the courts have recognized the seriousness of the problems presented 
by the transportation question, as it now presents itself. : 

In the Binford case of Texas, the right of the Texas commission 
to grant or deny permits upon the consideration of the entire traffic 
conditions of Texas, giving consideration to the effect such opera- 
tions would have upon the stability of the transportation service of 
the state, was severely attacked. 

In passing upon that case, the court said: “Of all the problems 
pressing upon the state, none present more comprehensive, more far- 
reaching, more troublesome aspects than do those arising from the 
effect upon the established common carrier transportation services by 
rail and road, of the rapidly increasing use of the highways for the 
carriage of freight for hire by persons assuming the real or pretended 
status of private contract carriers, and asserting their business to 
be unregulable.”’ 

In conclusion, the court said: ‘‘The case comes at last to the 
one great question, whether those engaged generally in the unregu- 
lated business of the carriage of goods for hire may, merely because 
they carry usually for single individuals and upon special terms, by 
invoking the fourteenth amendment, maintain the right to continue 
to do such business on the public roads, against the will of the state 
asserted by statute that they shall not do so. We think the question 
admits of only one answer, that the requirements of the Texas statute 
are valid, and that if plaintiff and interveners wish to conduct their 
business on the highways of this state, they must comply with them.” 

In the Frost trucking case, of Michigan, the authority and right 
to regulate contract carriers was not involved, but Justice Brandeis, 
in his dissenting opinion, said that a state could constitutionally con- 
trol the traffic upon its highways, to make its highways most useful. 

In a recent Ohio case, somewhat the same line of reasoning seems 
to be followed. 

The public utility commission of Ohio, in passing upon an ap- 
plication for an interstate truck certificate over U. S. route 20, made 
a thorough study of the overcrowding of the highways, and of the 
elimination of damage and peril to the private automobile attending 
such truck operation. The survey developed the fact that an average 
of 22.6 trucks, tractors, trailers, and semi-trailers passed over the 
highway per hour, or an average of one every three minutes with 
an average tonnage of 85.94 an hour. The damage to the traveling 
public and the injury to the highways, in being required to carry a 
load way in excess of that anticipated and for which the highway 
was constructed, were the primary arguments given consideration by 
the Ohio commission; and the commission abandoned any considera- 
tion of the question as to whether or not public convenience and 
necessity required the interstate transportation by motor truck as 
sought by the applicant and recognized in its decision that the com- 
mission had no authority, under the law, to pass upon that question. 

The fundamental principle laid down in that case seems to be 
fast becoming the recognized law. 


Big Business Against Regulation 


Those who at present appear to oppose regulation of motor trans- 
port are in the chief made up of large organizations handling a con- 
siderable volume of traffic, and who, by reason of that fact, occupy 
a position of advantage in making special contracts with trucking 
concerns. 

It appears to me that because of too great a desire to make a 
good showing for their respective organizations for the immediate, 
they lose sight of what will necessarily be the final outcome. 

Those organizations can only continue to develop so long as they 
develop in a prosperous country, and they are but stockholders in 
the business of a nation, which business can not, as a general propo- 
sition, continue to develop so long as the life blood is being taken 
from it by unfair and undependable competition. 

Those organizations may be larger stockholders than others in 
American business and American industry, but no one stockholder 
or any small group of stockholders can succeed and flourish unless 
the entire business is builded upon a firm foundation. 

Consequently, if they continue to assume this attitude, other 
lines of business, which form a part of the general business of the 
country, will be impaired, and these large organizations will find that 
over a period of years the paying power of other businesses and other 
individuals is destroyed; and their success, like the motor transport, 
in many instances, Her | pleasing but very temporary. 

A public demand should not be misunderstood or confused with 
a public need, or with what is in the best interest of the public and 
those improvements in service which followed the enactment of leg- 
islation, providing for federal regulation or rules, were not the result 
of public demand, but the result of studies made by men peculiarly 
fitted and qualified in that field in an effort to determine what was 
in the public interest. 

In adopting legislation, providing for the control or operation of 
motor transport, consideration should be given and the investigation 
should take into account the service rendered, and the length of 
time it has been established, and whether or not it was established 
in good faith and is yet carried on in good faith. 

There is an additional matter which is worthy of some thought 
and that is: If a certificate of convenience and necessity were re- 
quired before a motor line could lawfully commence operation and 
a certificate having once been secured, the rail carrier would be un- 
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able to secure a second certificate of operation over the same route 
or to serve the same area, but if it proposed to extend its service 
into such area, would be required to file joint rates with the motor 
carrier, or else purchase the certificate of convenience and necessity 
with the approval of the commission, it would, in my opinion, make 
the rail carriers more alert, and they would become more active in 
attaching such store-door delivery, and pick up and delivery service 
and a prompt short-haul service, to their already existing facilities. 

It is interesting to note that only about 12 per cent of the tota| 
trucks operating on public highways throughout the country are 
operated as public utility lines, and, therefore, any federal legislation 
providing for federal control would extend only to that 12 per cent. 

Federal jurisdiction could extend only to common carriers and 
contract trucks which number approximately 435,000, or 12 per cent 
of the total of 3,500,000 trucks operating on the public highways, and 
the remaining approximately 3,000,000 privately owned trucks would 
be free from such legislation. 

It was the opinion of Commissioner McManamy, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, ‘‘that common carrier busses engaged 
in interstate commerce servicing the regular routes shall, for the pro- 
tection of the traveling public, be subject to appropriate federal regu- 
lation, and I believe this regulation should include the safety of the 
design and maintenance of equipment used and the number, qualifi- 
cations, and hours of service of employes on such vehicles. That 
motor vehices for the transportation of property over the public high- 
ways should also be adequately regulated, is, in my opinion, not open 
to argument, but I am not at all convinced that under the condi- 
tions which prevail in the industry such regulation should be under- 
taken by the federal government, or that it can be effectively ac- 
complished if so undertaken.” 

Of the pa gene A 3,500,000 trucks in use during the period 
of a recent study upon that subject, one-half were privately operated 
and probably not subject to federal regulation; 30 per cent were con- 
tract carriers, and 20 per cent common carriers—5 per cent of the 
total, or approximately 175,000, are common carriers engaged in inter- 
state commerce and clearly subject to federal regulation. Approxi- 
mately 260,000 of the contract carrier trucks, or about 7% per cent 
of the total, are also engaged in interstate commerce, but the right 
of federal government to regulate contract carriers has never been 
definitely established. 

Assuming, however, that this right exists, federal regulation, if 
established, would apply to not more than 12% per cent, or about 
435,000 vehicles. We would then have on the highway about 435,000 
motor trucks subject to federal regulation and something over 3,000,- 
000 subject only to regulation by the states, 

With this condition existing, it is certain that with federal regu- 
lation should come complete state regulation, so that the authorized 
motor transport operator shall] not be confronted with the same 
problems which the legislation proposed to remedy for the rail car- 
riers. 

Contract Carrier Regulation 


With reference to the so-called contract carriers, it is of equal 
importance that they be regulated as it is that public utilities be 
regulated. If protection is to be provided for existing carriers, the 
newly authorized motor carriers, and for the public, the one thing 
which shall determine to what extent it shall be applied is not so 
much how the operator designates himself, but what character of 
service he is actually rendering, and the effect it has upon existing 
earriers and upon the service which the public would otherwise be 
privileged to enjoy, as a permanent factor upon which to rely, in the 
investment of capital and labor, for the development of a business. 

Regulation of contract carriers, and of privately operated motor 
trucks, is but to apply an old and established principle of law to a 
new development of commercial progress. 


Legislation Required 


In the enactment of legislation, for the purpose of regulating 
the operation of motor vehicles as public utilities for the transporta- 
tion of passengers for hire, it would, therefore, appear to be in the 
best interest of such service to require the utility to make applica- 
tion before a regulatory body authorized to act in such matters seek- 
ing a certificate of convenience and necessity. In the event that such 
certificate is granted, it should prescribe the route over which such 
operations should be carried on, and prescribe and require adher- 
ence to such reasonable terms and conditions as from time to time 
might be specified. The regulatory body or bodies should have the 
power to require the filing of tariffs, setting forth the charges to be 
made in the transportation of passengers or freight between given 
points. It should be vested with the power to prescribe just and 
reasonable maximum or minimum, or maximum and minimum joint 
rates, fares or charges, and to prescribe a just, reasonable and 
equitable division of transportation and handling charges where 
service is rendered in conjunction with other carriers, either by rail 
or by motor, and require a proper adjustment of past collections made 
upon charges which may be found to have been on an unreasonable 
and improper basis. 

It should be authorized to conduct all other investigations and 
inquiries, and be given the necessary authority naturally attending 
proper and just rate making, so as to perpetuate and stabilize all 
transportation service, thereby protecting the forms of transporta- 
tion established, and to be established, as well as the shipping and 
traveling public. 

For protection against the transfer of operating rights to a com- 
pany which does not have proper managerial supervision or an ade- 
quate financial structure, from acquiring a certificate and thereby 
preempting the territory and depriving the public of a proper service, 
that body should have authority over consolidation and acquisition 
of control of such certificates of convenience and necessity. 

The Commission should have the power to require reports of any 
and all accidents resulting in injury or death to any person or per- 
sons, or damage to property, so that it may be better able to pre- 
scribe rules for protection of passengers, shippers and the public. 
Also the power to hear and decide complaints or disputes called to 
the attention of the commission, and which might otherwise escape 
the notice of the regulatory body. 

It should have the power to inspect all records, books, contracts, 
and other documents of the operating company, and have access to 
lands, buildings, and equipment, so that it may at all times keep 
itself well informed as to the condition and standing of the com- 
pany and the protection afforded the public, and to require the car- 
rier to file regular reports of its financial standing and business opera- 
tion at regular intervals, and to file special reports between the time 
for regular reports, if, for any reason, the Commission so desires. 

The act, giving such regulation, should vest in the Commission 
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ower to require the filing and to secure the approval of surety bonds, 
insurance policies, security and other guaranty in such form, and in 
adequate amount, and with proper conditions, as the Commission may 
require for the payment within the limits of liabilities fixed by the 
commission, of any final judgment recovered against such motor car- 
rier on account of death or injury to persons, or loss of, or damage to 
property, resulting from the operation, maintenance, or use of motor 
vehicle under such certificate or permit. 

The act should further provide that no report of any accident 
could be used as evidence in any civil suit growing out of such acci- 
dent or based upon anything mentioned in the report. . 

These powers, in themselves, would not bring about the desired 
results in the interest of the operators or in the interest of the pub- 
lic, unless the commission was also vested with power to inflict 
penalty for failure to comply with the orders and decisions of the 
commission, and with authority to suspend, change, or revoke, in 
whole, or in part, the certificate of convenience and necessity or 
other permit or authority for failure to comply with the orders of 
the commission. 

To some this might, at first, appear to be somewhat harsh, al- 
though, of course, no great injustice could be done so long as the 
right of appeal from the rulings, orders, or decisions of the commis- 
sion and the right of review py the courts, was preserved to the 


rator. 
- Flexible Act Indicated 


It is well established by past experience that the problems pre- 
sented by the regulation of transportation are such as can not be 
solved by any legislative or judge-made law which may attempt to 
prescribe a definite yardstick to be used on all occasions. Therefore, 
it would seem to be in the best interest of the public, as well as the 
utility, and an important thing to bear in mind in the adoption of 
legislation, that the law prescribe the fundamentals for regulation 
and control, and leave the act very flexible so that it can be changed 
from time to time by adopting and amending the rules by the regula- 
tory body, either state or federal, rather than requiring further legis- 
lative enactment. There seems to be no appreciable conflict with 
the view that, with respect to the operation of motor vehicles being 
operated for hire over the public highways throughout the United 
States, rules and regulations as to weight, length, height, lights, 
speed and safety devices, should be uniform, whether they be es- 
tablished by state or federal authority. 

All of these regulatory measures, in so far as they affect and can 
be made applicable, under the decision of the court, to contract car- 
riers and private carriers for hire, should be applied to those classes 
of service. 

To some it may appear that I have given too much attention to 
the interest of the public. The only explanation of this is that I 
firmly believe that any person, firm, or corporation, engaged in the 
transportation of persons or property for hire, is affected with a 
public interest, and for that reason much consideration should be 
given to the general and final advantage the public will receive 
from such operation. 

Experimental Stage Past 

I believe that I am well founded in the opinion that we have now 
reached the place beyond the experimental stage, and beyond the 
period of testing public demand or public requirements, for a service 
which is more flexible under some conditions than that which can 
be given by a rail carrier. 

That the men of this country, now engaged in furnishing trans- 
portation service to the public, have come to quite a definite under- 
standing, that the steam railroad, the electric railroad, the motor 
truck and the motor bus, each has a most important place in the 
field of transportation, and that by proper regulation and control 
each can be helpful to the other in giving to the public the most 
efficient service which the traffic will bear and sound economics will 
permit and thereby each will fulfill even greater public duty by mak- 
ing available to the public all of the advancements made in the'art 
of transportation, and, at the same time, assuring a continuation of 
our present transportation systems which are so important and 
which have, in the past, contributed so much to our progress. 

. I also believe that the public and the industries of our nation 
will approve, support, and maintain that system of regulated trans- 
portation, of whatever form or character it may be, which will sup- 
ply to the American public the best possible service at the lowest 
cost, consistent with good operation and good credit standing of the 
industries, so that in the future capital may be available for such 
improved and extended service, either by rail or by motor vehicle, 
as conditions may warrant. 


Report of Finance Committee 


_ Walter Bockstahler, chairman of the finance committee, 
being absent, the report of that committee was made by the 
treasurer, W. T. Vandenburgh. The report showed a cash 
balance of over $1,450 on hand. Dues in arrears amounted to 
$215.25. From the sale of individual sustaining memberships 
$700 had been received since the last report. The publication 
and distribution of the Associated Traffic Clubs’ Bulletin con- 
taining the minutes of the last previous convention cost $696.27, 
with an offset of $147.85 received from the sale of copies for 
Private distribution. 

The Banquet 


A banquet was given by the Transportation Club of Peoria 
the evening of June 6 in honor of the delegates to the conven- 
tion. An overflow into the foyer of the hotel ball room was 
necessary on account of the large attendance, there being five 
hundred and forty at table. 

O. H. Thomas, president of the Peoria club, presided in the 
opening stages of the program. The invocation was by Dr. B. G. 
Carpenter, pastor of the Universalist Church. E. I. Rogers, 
president of the Peoria and Pekin Union Railway Company, was 
the toastmaster. He introduced all those at the speakers’ table, 
among them President Roe, of the association, who responded 
briefly with an expression of appreciation of the efforts put 
forth by the Peoria organization in behalf of a successful and 
pleasant meeting, and congratulating the local club and the city 
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on the fact that not only were more clubs represented than at 
any previous convention, but the total registration of delegates 
and visitors was larger than it had been at many other meetings. 


Fitzgerald Address 


The speaker of the evening was J. M. Fitzgerald, vice-chair- 
man, committee on public relations, eastern railroads, New York. 
His subject was “Facing the Facts,’ and he spoke as follows: 


During the past few years, a nation-wide interest has centered 
around the transportation industry in general, and railway transport 
in particular. As a result, we are now demanding a national trans- 
portation service, and we would like to have it immediately: But 
we forget that we lack a national transportation policy which is 
the essential to any sound plan for providing a completed transport 
service. Moreover, we are not likely to have a national transporta- 
tion policy until we are willing to face the real facts. 

Certain facts are obvious. To no country is the highest standard 
of transportation more vital than to the United States. From a 
political standpoint this is so because of the huge distances which 
separate the political units which compose the government, and 
— of the long frontiers and coast lines which must be de- 
fended. 

From an industrial standpoint, the need for efficient and eco- 
nomical transport service is great because the United States con- 
stitutes the largest area on this earth wherein there exists free 
and unrestricted trade and commerce. We possess great natural 
resources and a highly developed productive capacity, but the real 
value of these resources will always be determined by our ability 
to distribute goods and services. 

As a people, we subscribe to the principle that those who use 
a service should pay the cost of that service; and that transporta- 
tion should be governmentally regulated in the public interest. The 
rail carriers and the users of rail service are required to meet those 
conditions, while competitors of the railways enjoy government sub- 
sidy and operate relatively free from governmental supervision. 

The past fifteen years constiute a new and somewhat unique era 
in our transportation history. During this short period and solely as 
a result of public demand, the railway plant has been rehabilitated 
and it is now capable of handling efficiently the maximum traffic 
demands of the nation. At the same time, the tax payments of all 
the people have been used freely for the development of other forms 
of transportation. 

Millions for Subsidy 


Millions of public funds have been devoted to the creation of 
air ports, illuminated airways, and to subsidies for the transport 
of air mail; hundreds of millions of tax moneys have been poured 
into inland rivers and canals; and billions have gone into the de- 
velopment of improved highways. As a result, we now have a sur- 
plus of transportation facilities of all sorts and kinds—a surplus which 
will probably exist even with a normal volume of business activity. 

But in spite of this surplus of transportation and regardless of 
an already back-breaking tax burden, government continues to spend 
the public funds for the oneration of the Federal Barge Line, and 
the proponents of so-called free service continue to advocate the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Some facts receive only silght consideration. Less than fifteen 
years ago, government was manifesting great interest in adequate 
and efficient railway transportation service, and in an enlarged and 
modern railroad plant equipped to meet the growing demands of 
trade and commerce. 

At the present time, governmental interest is directed to the 
possibilities for reduction in rail service; to the abolition of facilities 
for which there is no present need; to the elimination of wasteful 
practices where they actually exist; and to lowered costs of railway 
operation. 

It is generally conceded that we enjoy the most efficient railway 
service at the lowest real cost known to the world. But we are told 
that the rail carriers no longer constitute a monopoly in the field 
of inland transport; that they should again modernize their plant and 
adopt new methods, in order to meet a growing competition which 
is frequently referred to as the advance of national progress. But, 
we hear little with regard to the elimination of excess services and 
the wasteful practices of the governmentally subsidized and un- 
regulated competitors of the railways. 

During periods of business depression, it is always easy to he- 
come dissatisfied with what we have and to want something else. 
Most anything will do for the moment—if it is only new or different. 
But we should always remember that with any substantial amount 
of business activity, we will demand service in terms of quality and 
volume and with an utter disregard for conditions and circumstances, 


Facts Disregarded 


Some facts are frequently disregarded. We are passing through 
a business depression which is world wide, and which is without a 
parallel in history. It has affected every section of our covntry, 
all agricultural and industrial enterprise, and practically every citizen. 
The railroads have suffered along with all other business. 

Over the ten-year period 1921-1930, traffic handled by the railways 
averaged 937 thousand cars weekly. But during 1932, car loadings 
averaged only 542 thousand weekly. While the decade following 1920 
embraced the most prosperous years ever recorded, we like to regard 
1932 as the low spot of the depression. As a matter of fact, we 
now find evidence of an improving business trend which we hope will 
be continuous. We may not be able to forecast the future but when 
business does improve, shippers will expect service—not excuses. 

What portion of our transport service do we expect the rail 
earriers to provide in the future? Shall they continue to maintain 
a plant canable of handling the maximum needs of the nation— 
including all the traffic which other agencies cannot handle, or which 
they do not find profitable or convenient to handle? These questions 
are of paramount importance to the agricultural and industrial life 
of tomorrow. We know that if our great railway system vanished 
today, a relatively small portion of freight traffic could be moved 
any considerable distance without its value being consumed in trans- 
port costs. We know also—and from experience purchased at high 
cost—that railway facilities cannot be provided by whispering a 
prayer or waving a magic wand; the creation of these facilities re- 
quires both time and money. 


Facts Should Be Faced 


Facts should be faced. It requires money to operate any trans- 
port agency and the cost of all transportation must finally be paid 
for by someone. The nation’s bill for transport service may be 
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paid by two methods. We can pay the total cost at the time we 
use the service, and we now purchase railway transportation on 
that basis. Or, we can pay only a part of the cost when we use 
the service and shift the balance of the cost to all the taxpayers; 
government subsidy and lack of governmental regulation, enables 
us to buy service on that basis from the competitors of the railways. 

We proclaim loudly the need for a national transportation serv- 
ice, while we ignore the fact that the unequal conditions under 
which the several transport agencies now operate, will not permit of 
any sound or efficient national service. While we are making little 
progress toward governmental supervision of the competitors of the 
railways, we are apt to boast that this competition prevents monopoly 
in the transport field; we may even look to this competition for 
“cheap rates’’ which can be used as the basis of demands for re- 
duction in rail rates. We forget that destructive competition may 
create abuses even more harmful to business than fair and reasonable 
rates prescribed by governmental regulatory authority. 

We denounce government subsidy and government in business, 
unless we think it will benefit our business or our community— 
in which event, we may be willing to advocate it. But there is little 
or no difference between transportation preferences which are the 
result of government subsidy, and traffic advantages which are the 
result of direct rebates or special privileges. 

During periods of general prosperity, public interest in the rail 
earriers is centered largely upon adequate service with a constantly 
increasing efficiency, greater speed and safety, and decreasing costs. 
Whether or not earnings are sufficient to insure prosperous railways, 
is apparently not a matter of serious public concern. The transporta- 
tion act permits the carriers to earn a fair return. Governmental 
regulation will see that they do not earn too much. 

When the railways are spending huge sums for improvement; 
providing a maximum of employment at good wages; making enor- 
mous purchases of the products of other industry; contributing an 
ever-increasing portion of their earnings to the support of govern- 
ment; and paying their bills promptly, it is generally assumed that 
they are as prosperous as they should be. 

If railway earnings permit the payment of dividends, to which 
stockholders are properly entitled, we are likely to imagine that the 
earriers are much too prosperous. We may even think it a good 
time to seek further reductions in rates and fares. 


Rail Purse Always Slender 


But when we meet a recession in business activity, we immediately 
look to the railways for a maximum contribution to the general 
welfare of the country. We lose sight of the fact that the railroad 
pocket-book is never permitted to grow fat, it is always slender. 
During periods of business depression, it grows steadily thinner. 

The highest standard of transportation at the lowest permissible 
cost, is the essential to profitable agriculture and industry in this 
country. If we really desire a national service which will confer 
maximum benefits, we can have it. But, only if we are willing to 
face the real facts and chart our transportation course upon sound 
business principles. 

Traffic Club Leadership 


We possess the necessary transport facilities, and we do not lack 
leadership—we have it here. Within these traffic clubs we find the 
representatives of all classes of shippers and of all forms of trans- 
portation. The members of these clubs spend their lives in an 
atmosphere of traffic and transportation; they are specialists in 
transport service and know its cost; they are familiar with the needs 
of the shipping and traveling public; they know the true meaning 
of a completed service; and they can make a valuable contribution 
to a national transportation policy. 

The individual traffic clubs, as well as the national association, 
constitute outstanding transportation forums. They should never 
evade leadership for which they are qualified, merely because they 
fear discussion of so-called controversial questions. The existence of 
any question assumes that there are at least two sides to it. Trans- 
port agencies—rail. motor, air and water—are not merely private 
affairs; they owe their first duty to the public, an equal duty to all 
the public and without discrimination or special favor. 

A man is not necessarily a public menace because he is engaged 
in the railroad industry; he is not necessarily a public benefactor 
because he promotes other forms of transportation. As a whole, the 
American people are not unjust; they are likely to appraise pro- 
posals upon their merit, and not upon their source. Therefore, we 
should be willing to drag these controversial questions out of hiding, 
lay them on the table in the open, and consider them solely on the 
hasis of the common good. 

But, we should always approach these questions in a spirit of 
fairness which will be strong enough to resist the temptation to 
secure community, industrial or individual advantage—which can 
never be more than temporary and which must always be paid for 
by our fellow citizens. - 

To say that we cannot do this is to admit that we are blind to 
facts and devoid of imagination; that we are not really interested in 
a sound transportation policy; that we do not care to make a con- 
tribution to national welfare; that as traffic clubs, we fail to justify 
our existence; and that we may as well quit. 


The banquet was followed by dancing. 


Traffic a Profession 


Prof. G. Lloyd Wilson, at the closing session of the con- 
vention Wednesday morning, made an address on the subject, 
“Is the Traffic Profession Ready for Professional Organization?” 
in which he advocated a plan, to be sponsored by the associa- 
tion, of making traffic a recognized profession. He spoke as 
follows: 

“For many years it has been my firm conviction that the fu- 
ture progress of the transportation industry will be deter- 
mined, in part at least, by a professional organization within 
the industry which would undertake the dual task of promoting 
the best interests of the industry outside the profession and of 
developing higher standards of training and preparation within 
the profession. 

“This subject has been discussed at great length with many 
prominent men in the traffic profession and it is my impression 
that many leaders in traffic management are in sympathy with 
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a movement toward professional organization, if the movement 
is sponsored by the proper organizations already within the 
industry and if the proper support can be obtained. 

“Let us summarize briefly the ways in which such gq move- 
ment would benefit those in the traffic profession, and the cop. 
dition of the traffic profession to sponsor such a movement, 

“An organization of this sort is needed to conduct ip. 
partial scientific investigations into transportation problems and 
to publish its findings for the benefit of the transportation jp. 
dustry and the public. It is needed to assist in developing high 
standards of practice in traffic work. It is needed to encoyr. 
age young men and women of ability to enter the field as a life 
work. It is needed to encourage those in the business to con. 
bine their studies seeking to improve themselves and make 
themselves more valuable to their employers. It is needed to 
give greater solidarity and esprit de corps among the members 
of the profession. All of the numerous reasons which have 
influenced any group to organize for professional, promotional 
and educational work are present in the traffic field. Account. 
ants, engineers, bankers, insurance men and others have found 
it to advantage to the individual worker and to the profession 
as a whole to organize and develop the best interests of them- 
selves and their calling. 

“The traffic field at this stage of its development is ready 
for organization. The transportatiton industry is one of the 
basic industries of the United States. It has developed a body 
of technical, economic and legal data which must be understood 
by those who hope to advance in the work. It is a public serv. 
ice in which the entire public is interested. Other groups are 
organized to assist beginners and those in the field along the 
pathway to greater usefulness and success. The industry has 
developed a group consciousness which facilitates organiza- 
tion. A number of able men have achieved positions of promi- 
nence in the field through their efforts and opportunities and 
many of these men are willing and eager to assist others for the 
good of the profession. Substantial progress has been made in 
developing a literature of transportation and traffic manage. 
ments, and universities, colleges, evening schools, extension 
schools, correspondence courses and study groups have as- 
sisted in training many for more effective service and advance- 
ment. Much has been done—but not enough. The underbrush 
has been cleared from the site, the foundations have been 
partly dug. It remains for us to complete the foundations 
and to start the building which should grow into an imposing 
edifice. 

“Let us turn now to the efforts that have been made to- 
ward professional organization and education in other fields. 


American Institute of Banking 


“Thirty-two years ago the bankers of the United States 
organized the American Institute of Banking as a laboratory for 
developing competent and well trained bankers and to assist 
young men and women to find their places in the banking field. 
Prominent and public spirited leaders in banking and finance be- 
came interested in the Institute, and supported the movement. 
Banks lent their assistance and assisted their ambitious em- 
ployes by paying the tuition fees for the courses taken by their 
employes. Today, according to Rome C. Stephenson, president 
of the American Bankers’ Association, there are 43,000 bank 
employes enrolled in American Institute of Banking courses, and 
study groups are in active operation in more than 300 cities of 
the United States. The enrollment in the 223 local chapters 
of banking schools is 73,000, of which 43,000, as has been said 
above, are bank employes. The students include clerks, junior 
officers, and even senior officers of the banks in the advanced 
courses. 

“The national organization of the American Institute of 
Banking consists of a president, a vice-president, secretary, an 
executive council of fifteen men, a board of regents of five mem- 
bers which advises with respect to the educational program, and 
an educational director in charge of the educational work of the 
Institute. Evening classes are conducted in most of the large 
and many of the smaller cities of the United States. The banks 
in each community lend their support to the work in each com- 
munity and assist in supporting the national program. Each 
community has its local institute organization consisting of ex- 
ecutive and administrative officers and educational directors and 
teachers. 

“The Institute holds an annual convention in a large city 
where the work of the previous year is discussed and plans made 
for the fuutre. 

“The following national committees assist in administering 
the work of the Institute: Chapter Administration Conference 
Committee, Debate Committee, Departmental Conference Com- 
mittee, Program Committee, Forum Committee, Membership 
Committee, Public Affairs Committee, Public Education Commit- 
tee, Public Speaking Committee, Publicity Committee, Trans- 
portation Committee, and Women’s Committee. 
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June 10, 1933 


“a4 quarterly ‘Bulletin’ is published by the Institute. 

“The success of the American Institute of Banking is at- 
tested to by Rome C. Stephenson, who, as president of the 
American Bankers’ Association, states: 


I say without reservation that in this endeavor of yours to be- 
come better bankers you are getting the best cooperation through 
the American Institute of Banking that is being given to the workers 
in any line of business in this country. 

The American Bankers’ Association is happy indeed to endorse 
the Institute and to commend it not only to the attention of the 
panking public, but also to the people of this country as are earnest 
that our banking structure and our banking people warrant their 
continued confidence. (Address at Pittsburgh Convention, A. I. B., 
June 8, 1931). 


American College of Life Underwriters 


“The Board of Trustees of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters approved, in 1927, the organization of an associa- 
tion to establish higher educational standards in life insurance 
underwriting. This organization is known as The American 
College of Life Underwriters. Its objects are three-fold: 


1. To encourage and foster the training of students in educational 
institutions for the career of professional life underwriters. To this 
end the college stands prepared to cooperate in every way possible 
with universities and colleges which are contemplating the introduc- 
tion of a complete insurance course. The college does not conduct 
educational courses itself, believing that the work of instruction can 
best be given by the institutions already in existence, just as has 
been the case in the field of accounting. 

2. To cooperate with universities and colleges in general life 
insurance education, since the subject is regarded as fundamentally 
important and well worthy of incorporation into a business school’s 
curriculum. 

3. To award to properly qualified life underwriters a professional 
recognition. 


“The progress of the American College of Life Underwriters 
covers the preparation of outlines of study by individuals and 
groups seeking the professional recognition offered by the Col- 
lege. Examinations are held annually in a number of important 
cities and more than 1,000 candidates have taken the examina- 
tions since 1927. The educational standards are high and the 
percentage of candidates who have passed the examinations is 
limited by the high standards. Successful applicants who pass 
the five examinations fixed by the college are awarded the 
professional designation “Chartered Life Underwriter” (C. L. U.). 
This designation corresponds to the Certified Public Account- 
ant professional designation (C. P. A.). 


“Candidates for the professional designation are required to 
possess the following qualifications to be eligible to take the 
examinations for the professional designation: 


Must be at least 21 years of age, 
Must be of good moral character, 

3. Must have at least three years satisfactory life insurance ex- 
perience, and 

4, Must possess a certificate of graduation from a four year high 
school or its equivalent. 


1, 
9 
2. 


“The College of Life Underwriters does not recommend or 

require the study of any particular text books in preference to 
others, although it does suggest books which cover or substan- 
tially cover the various fields in which examinations are given. 
The college does not recommend certain university or college 
courses over others. It is concerned, and properly so, with the 
applicant’s mastery of the subject matter and his ability to 
apply it intelligently and not with the sources from which the 
learning is derived. A complete topical outline of subjects cov- 
ered by the examinations with reference to text books containing 
the material is published by the college as a guide to university 
and college teachers, group leaders and individuals. These 
outlines are distributed at a nominal price. 
, “The American College of Life Underwriters is a permanent 
institution. It hag the whole-hearted support of many life 
insurance companies and underwriters. The educational stand- 
ards are high and the examinations are impartially given and 
graded according to merit. Educational institutions are co- 
operating in the work, and a number of private study groups 
have been successfully organized. The fees required of candi- 
dates for registration for the professional designation does not 
defray all of the expenses of preparing and administering the 
educational program, preparing and grading the examinations, 
stenographic and clerical expenses, printing, postage, stationery, 
Supplies and other necessary services. The deficit is defrayed 
out of contributions made by insurance companies, and interested 
individuals. An endowment fund is being accumulated to assure 
the permanency of the organization and to give it ample funds 
to carry on its work. 


“The national organization consists of a president, a vice- 
president, a dean, an assistant dean, a secretary, a treasurer, 
a registrar, an executive committee, a board of directors, a reg- 
istration board, and an advisory council. 
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Institute of Transport and Industrial Transport Association 
of Great Britain 

“Traffic and transportation men of Great Britain have two 
professional organizations known as the Institute of Transport 
and the Industrial Transport Association. The former is com- 
posed principally of carrier traffic officers, although a number 
of prominent industrial traffic managers are members, while the 
latter is composed principally of industrial traffic men, These 
organizations support comprehensive educational programs, 
assist in the publication and distribution of educational materials, 
and grant membership of various grades to those who qualify 
under their rules for professional recognition. 


What Should the Traffic Profession Do? 


“If it appears desirable, in the light of the experience of 
other groups, to organize a professional organization in the 
traffic field—and the purpose of this paper is to show that this 
is true—what steps should be taken? Which parent organiza- 
tion in the transportation field should the proposed ‘American 
Institute of Traffic’ adopt as a parent and patron? 

“After careful consideration, I suggest the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America, This organization is suggested for this posi- 
tion for the following reasons, which appear self-evident: 


1. The organization is national in scope; 

2. It has strong local clubs in most of the important cities of the 
United States; 

3. It represents every traffic group—railroad, steamship, railway 
express, motor, air, industrial and commercial; 

4. It has the confidence and respect of the carriers and industries 
throughout the United States; 

5. It has a large group of strong members, leaders in their fields, 
who have evinced an interest in the welfare of others through the 
educational committee work of the Associated Traffic Clubs and in 
other ways too numerous to mention here; 

A number of traffic study groups have been organized and 
are already in operation, which might well constitute the nuclei of 
local chapters under the new program; 

Several university transportation clubs have been organized 
within the last ten years which are seeking affiliation with the As- 
sociated Traffic Clubs of America; 

8. The Associated Traffic Clubs are in ideal position to enlist 
the cooperation of university teachers of traffic and transportation, 
and those affiliated with extension and correspondence courses. 


“It is suggested that the Associated Traffic Clubs endorse 
this program, organize the American Institute of Transportation, 
assist in financing the program, and assist in interesting carriers 
and industries in the assistance of their employes in acquiring 
adequate technical education. 


“The financial burden need not be large. The national 
organization would logically be composed of public spirited offi- 
cers who would contribute their advice and counsel gratis. A 
nominal allowance might be paid to the national secretary for 
expenses and as reimbursement for the time given to the work. 
In the same manner the expenses of preparing educational ma- 
terials and for clerical assistants might be paid the educational 
director. As the work progresses the budget should be in- 
creased proportionally. The budget for teaching salaries and 
other expenses of the local chapter study groups might be borne 
partly by the students and partly by the local clubs or chapters. 
In any event, the initial expense would be small and the budget 
in any year a relatively small burden upon the national organiza- 
tion and local chapter groups. 


Suggests National Organization 


“The national organization suggested for the proposed 
‘American Institute of Transportation’ consists of the following 
officers: A president,.a vice-president for each major rate terri- 
tory (New England, Trunk Line, Central Freight Association, 
Southern, Western Trunk Line, Southwestern, North Pacific 
Coast and Pacific Coast), a secretary and registrar, a treasurer, 
a director of education, an executive committee, an advisory 
board. 

“Local chapter or group organization probably should con- 
sist of a president, one or more vice-presidents, a secretary and 
registrar, a treasurer, a program director, and an advisory 
committee. 

“T have had many requests to outline courses of study for 
individuals and groups in traffic and transportation. It is my 
firm conviction that there is a need for directed and supervised 
traffic study and to this end it is proposed that a topical out- 
line of subjects for study and sources of study materials be 
prepared as the first step in this program. After a reasonable 
period of experimentation with directed and supervised study, 
examinations may be given under proper supervision and direc- 
tion in various important cities of the United States, and proper 
certificates and designations given those who pass the compre- 
hensive examinations. Details of the plans of study and arrange- 
ments for examination and certification may well wait further 
developments in the plan. For the present it is sufficient to 
consider the merits of the plan and lend active support. 

“Opportunities must be given to ambitious men and women 
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to fit themselves for a live work of effective and intelligent 
service in the field of transportation. The transportation field 
owes every worker this opportunity which is extended to those 
in the fields of accountancy, engineering, law, medicine, banking, 
insurance and other fields. Otherwise, the transportation field 
can not hope to attract and hold the men and women of talent 
and ambition which the carriers and industries need in this 
business era when intelligent, diligent, and earnest men and 
women are so badly needed to assist in readjusting the economic 
machinery of this country and of the world.” 

His suggestions were referred to the board of directors. 


Membership Committee 


The report of the membership committee was made by 
T. T. Harkrader, chairman. In addition to details as to present 
membership and the affiliation of new clubs, previously brought 
to the attention of the convention, he said the two tasks 
confronting his committee and the association were to retain 
the interest of member clubs and to bring more clubs in. In 
the interest of accomplishing these ends he urged that dele- 
gates, on their return to their homes, should do everything 
possible to sow the seed. The traffic clubs, he said, were going 
to increase in importance or pass out of the picture, referring, 
with commendation, to the resolution along this line adopted 
by the board of directors, as reported the previous day. His 
committee, he said, intended to call the attention of railroad 
and business executives to the work the real traffic clubs were 
doing. There were about a hundred traffic clubs, he said; of 
these, fifty-one belonged to the association; this was good, but 
not as good as it should be. 

“The traffic club is a business organization,” said he. “It 
is made up of people in the same line of business and its 
reason for existence is the promotion of the business interests 
of its members. How, then, can a bona fide traffic club hold to 
the idea that it is purely a social club without any vocational 
responsibility? 

“E. A. Seidl, one of our directors and a past president of 
the Traffic Club of Baltimore, asserted at the St. Paul meeting 
that the traffic clubs had passed the ‘age of whoopee’; that the 
heavy hand of economics was pressing hard upon them; that 
traffic men were appreciating more and more the work of the 
national association and that a great change was being brought 
about in the minds of the rising generation, who realize that 
to hold their positions and maintain them satisfactorily, they 
must be equipped to carry on. 

“The industrial members of a traffic club pay their own 
dues as a rule, while the dues of the carrier members are 
mostly assumed by the carriers. Taking the United States as 
a whole, the traffic clubs cost the railroads quite a substan- 
tial sum of money, which is charged to selling expense. Now 
that all expenses of the railroads are being closely scrutinized, 
the payment of traffic club dues must be justified before the 
court of hard-boiled reason. 

“TI think it must be conceded that the traffic clubs of the 
country that do not join hands with the national association, 
thus working for and defending the principles for which we all 
stand, are not serious in their purpose and are not entitled to 
the carriers’ financial support. 

“We have maintained our numerical strength throughout 
the period of depression and I am hopeful, in view of the great 
problems facing industry and the railroads, that our association 
will be strengthened by added membership.” 


Miscellaneous Business 


The speakers’ committee, J. H. Butler, chairman, reported 
that it had a list of 67 speakers for traffic club fuinctions and 
had never failed to fill a request for a speaker. 

Resolutions on the death of T. T. Webster, a past president 
of the association, and N. G. Campbell, its first treasurer, were 
adopted. 

Resolutions were also adopted expressing appreciation of 
the local club and the hotel for the way in which the con- 
vention was handled. 

It was remarked, in this connection, that the Peoria club 
had acquired 112 new members since it was decided to hold 
the convention in Peoria. The total registration of delegates 
and visitors for the convention was 475. 

A resolution offered by the St. Louis club providing for 
participation by the association in deliberations looking toward 
permanent national transportation legislation was referred to 
the board of directors. 

Invitations from Birmingham, Dayton, Indianapolis, and 
Columbus were received for the spring convention in 1934. 
Baltimore was an applicant of long standing for the annual 
meeting next October. 

Secretary Doebber announced that the board of directors 
had decided that the Associated Traffic Clubs’ Bulletin, contain- 
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ing the minutes of this convention, would be mailed to ingj. 
vidual members of member clubs except where volunteers woujg 
undertake to see to it that the copies of the Bulletin, sent jp 
bulk to the secretaries of the clubs, received proper distriby. 
tion among the members of these clubs. A number of clyb 
representatives so volunteered. 

The program closed with the usual discussion of individua| 
club activities, participated in by several delegates. 

There were various entertainment features for visiting 
women and for the men also, after adjournment of the cop. 
vention. 

Baltimore for Next Convention 


A meeting of the board of directors was held immediately 
after the convention adjournment. Baltimore was chosen for 
the annual convention next October, the exact date to be de. 
cided by the executive committee. 

The St. Louis resolution for participation in national legis. 
lative proposals was tabled, on motion of Mr. Snow, of St. 
Louis, after a long discussion, in which the unwieldy nature 
of the association’s machinery for such procedure and the pos. 
sible opposition -by member clubs to any definite program of 
this sort received cansideration. The executive committee, 
however, was instructed to keep the legislative situation in 
mind with a view to possible action and helpfulness. 

The Wilson suggestion for professionalizing the business 
of traffic was referred to the executive committee, as was also 
the report of the special committee on awards for meritorious 
service in transportation. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





“The Human and Physical Phases of the National Trans- 
portation Problem” were discussed in an address by Milton W. 
Harrison, president of the Security Owners’ Association, New 
York, at a meeting of the Traffic Club of Atlanta at the Atlanta 
Athletic Club June 5, Local bankers and others were invited 
as guests. 

Speaking on the railroad coordinator bill pending in Con- 
gress, Walter W. Weller, traffic manager, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, in an address before the Traffic Club of Newark, 
June 5, expressed the view that section 12 of the bill was the 
most promising part of the legislation. That section provides 
that the coordinator shall investigate means of improving trans- 
portation conditions throughout the country. Mr. Weller ex- 
pressed the belief that it would serve as the basis for perma- 
nent legislation designed to coordinate the services of all trans- 
portation agencies. 





A golf outing will be held at Olympia Fields Country Club 
June 15 by the Traffic Club of Chicago. Special train service 
will be provided by the Illinois Central. 





The next golf tournament of the Junior Traffic Club of 
Chicago will be at the Calumet Country Club June 29. 





The fifth annual golf outing of the Traffic Club of Wilming- 
ton will be held at the DuPont Country Club June 20. Luncheon 
and dinner will be served. 





The board of directors of the Traffic Club of Dallas, at a 
meeting June 6, accepted the resignation of A. C. Webb as presi- 
dent of the club, and elected Charles Sorg, Jr., southwestern 
agent, Northern Pacific, as president. F. G. Robinson was made 
first vice-president; W. Q. Hodgson, second vice-president, and 
W. A. Sutherland, third vice-president. E. H. Hatzenbuehler, 
traffic manager of the Morten Milling Company, was elected to 
the board. 





The Traffic Club of Wichita held the last of its regular 
luncheon meetings for the season at the Innes Tea Room June 8. 
John Blood, commerce attorney, was the speaker. 


At a luncheon meeting of the Indianapolis Traffic Club at 
the Virginia Grill June 13, Captain Weir Cook, aviation ex- 
pert and World War ace, will be the speaker. The summer golf 
outing has been set for June 22 at the Avalon Golf Club. 





The annual meeting and outing of the Bridgeport Traffic 
Association will be held at the Mill River Country Club, Strat- 
ford, Conn., June 15. There will be golf and other sports fol- 
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jowed by dinner and music in the evening. Prizes will be 


awarded winners in the various sports events. 





A “preliminary” golf tournament will be given by the Trans- 
portation Club of St. Paul at the Hillcrest Golf Club June 19. 
Dinner will be served in the evening. 





The eleventh annual outing, “The Little World’s Fair,” of 
the Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club has been set 
for June 14 at Pine View Beach. Baseball, tennis, dancing, boat- 
ing, swimming, and other sports will provide entertainment. A 
parbecue dinner will be served. 





At a meeting of the Pacific Traffic Association in the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, June 13, Colonel Wilbur S. Tupper, lec- 
turer, will give an illustrated talk on territory from the Panama 
Canal to Mexico. 





The next meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of San Fran- 
cisco will be held at the Western Women’s Club June 15. Din- 
ner will be followed by a talk on “The Philippines Today,” by 
Ronald M. De Long, of the Dollar Steamship Lines. Slides will 
illustrate the address. 





The annual lake cruise of the Buffalo Transportation Club 
has been set for June 27. It will be held on the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation Steamer Tionesta, and has been designated 
“Shippers’ Cruise.” M. C. Burns, Traders’ Feed and Grain Com- 
pany, is chairman of the committee in charge. 





A picnic will be given by the Traffic Club of Minneapolis 
at the Hotel del Otero, Lake Minnetonka, June 17. Sports, a 
steak dinner, dancing, cards and other amusements are on the 
program. 





The annual outing of the York Traffic Club has been set 
for June 22 at the Conewago Country Club. There will be a 
mushball game between shippers and carriers and other amuse- 
ments, including golf, at the Country Club of York. 





The Woman’s Traffic Club of Chicago held its monthly 
dinner meeting in the Palmer House June 8. Members of the 
Women’s Traffic Club of Greater New York who attended the 
Peoria meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
were guests. An illustrated talk on Chicago and A Century 
of Progress was presented. 





At a luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of Jacksonville 
at the Carling Hotel June 5 a talking picture, “The Gift of 
Montezuma,” was displayed, through the courtesy of J. W. 
Keller, division manager, Hershey Chocolate Company. 





The fourteenth annual outing of the Traffic Club of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce will be given at The Barn, 
LeRoy, N. Y., June 22. Baseball, golf, and flying are on the 
program. 





A dance, followed by a midnight supper, will be given by 
the Transportation Club of San Francisco in its club rooms 
in the Palace Hotel June 24. 





The Portland Industrial Traffic Club held a luncheon meet- 
ing aboard the Dorothy Alexander, of the Pacific Steamship 
Lines, June 6. 





The regular luncheon of the Oklahoma City Traffic Club 
was held at the Oklahoma Club June 5, with W. W. Bangs in 
charge of the program. 


“Traffic Manager’s Day” was observed by the Traffic Club 
of Fort Worth at the Worth Hotel June 5. R. E. Squires, gen- 
eral secretary of the Y. M. C. A., spoke on “The Foundation 
for a Traffic Man.” 


INTRASTATE SURCHARGE PROCEDURE 


On suggestion of the Commission, carriers and the Com- 
missions of Utah, Washington, Nevada, Texas, and Iowa have 
agreed to a determination of the thirteenth section question 
with regard to the surcharge on intrastate traffic in those states 
under a plan similar to the Commission’s shortened procedure— 
that is, by the submission of memoranda of facts and argu- 
ment in writing in lieu of oral hearing. Hearing dates in those 
live proceedings have been canceled. The Louisiana and Kansas 
commissions refuse to proceed under the shortened method. 
North Dakota and South Dakota proceedings are still under 
consideration with respect to the shortened method. 
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Work of the Traffic Man 





HE changing world in which the industrial traffic manager 
has been living for the last ten years is brought into sharp 
focus by an account of the transportation affairs of the Beatrice 
Creamery Company, of Chicago, of which E. F. Scott has been 


manager for 
more than _ thirteen 
years. The company 
is one of the largest 
dealers in dairy prod- 
ucts in the country. 
Its system for gather- 
ing raw products and 
its manufacturing 
plants cover the dairy 
farm area from the 
Rocky Mountains to 
the Alleghenies and 
tfs distribution system 
embraces all of the 
important markets of 
the east. Parent and 
subsidiaries own 
creameries, ice cream 
plants, cold storage 
facilities, and _ sales 
outlets in more than a 
hundred and fifty 
cities ‘and towns wide- 
ly scattered over this 
area. It deals in but- 
ter, eggs, cheese, ice 
cream, and other dairy 
products on a retail 
scale as well as whole- 
sale, though the 
wholesale aspect of the business predominates. 

From a transportation standpoint, its operations are on an 
enormous scale, integrating a complex gathering system reach- 
ing out to the individual farm and a selling mechanism compet- 
ing on all the important central, western, and eastern markets. 
The job of the traffic manager is in many respects unlike that 
of his counterpart connected with the usual industrial establish- 
ment or manufacturing concern. There is not only the vast 
and complicated gathering mechanism to keep oiled and running 
smoothly, serving a producing area that includes almost every 
acre of farm land in the middle west, but the commodities them- 
selves are of a perishable nature, requiring careful attention 
at all times, and they are bought and sold on markets that fluc- 
tuate from day to day. 

Rates are naturally an important factor in the competitive 
ability of the company both to buy and sell, but perhaps of equal 
significance, as explained by Mr. Scott, are the transit privileges 
that are available. In a sense it may be improper to divorce 
transit privileges from rates. Each determines ultimate transpor- 
tation costs, but just as truly do loading and packing require- 
ments—the labor and materials that go into them and the 
transportation conditions they impose. 

A not inconsiderable part of Mr. Scott’s time in the last 
ten years, as he tells the story, has been taken up with work 
incidental to the forging of an adequate system of transit ar- 
rangements in connection with the company’s business. As it 
happens, the work has been done in co-operation with others and 
has, perhaps, been of as much benefit to the industry generally 
as to his own company. As chairman of an industry committee 
for the last several years he has not been working for his com- 
pany alone. The point here is that the transportation specialist 
only can know what industry transportation requirements are 
in any detail, where the picture is as complicated as that faced 
by his company. 

In response to a question, he said that it was unusual for 
company management to be actively conscious of the desir- 
ability of transit and other such arrangements in the handling 
of its business. Prior to a few years ago, transit operations, 
so far as the dairy industry was concerned, were largely limited 
to those companies that were large enough to have traffic man- 
agers, he said. It is not only necessary that there be someone 
with the necessary specialized knowledge to see the problem, 
but the solution must be worked out with the carriers after it 
is clearly visualized. Both are the task of the industrial traffic 
manager. 

More recently, Mr. Scott explained, industry management, 
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as distinguished from departmental heads, may be supposed to 
have become somewhat more transit “conscious.” Widespread 
adoption of systems of through class and commodity rates result- 
ing from various class rate cases and the Hoch-Smith proceed- 
ings have served to place greater emphasis on the importance 
of transit. Contrary to what might be the general impression, 
dairy products move for long distances. Perhaps two-thirds of 
the total production of the country is in Western Trunk Line 
Territory and nearly eighty-five per cent is produced west of 
Chicago and the Mississippi River. By far the greater part of 
the consumption is east of the Mississippi River. No figures are 
available as to the average length of the movement interven- 
ing between farm and the ultimate consumer but the traffic is 
definitely in the long-haul class. 

In the movement from producer to consumer transit has 
become an important factor not only in the adjustment of supply 
to demand but in many other ways. The spring and summer 
months find hens and cows far busier than February. Neces- 
sarily there is considerable storage to equalize supply over the 
year. General establishment of sstorage-in-transit privileges 
have made it possible for the wholesaler and distributor to hold 
supplies in the line of travel without the risk and loss that was 
incurred before. Under the old system, with full local rates 
applying on every movement, transportation costs dictated direct 
shipments from the producing to the ultimate consuming areas, 
with resultant market instability. Transit tends to stabilize 
markets both in the producing and consuming territories. It 
gives the wholesaler and distributor much greater freedom of 
markets and makes it possible to broaden his operations in 
many ways beneficial to both producer and consumer. Butter 
in tubs can be shipped from country creameries to urban storage, 
there put into prints, packaged and distributed, with obvious 
economies. Recent developments in the use of eggs admirably 
illustrate the merchandising opportunities opened up by transit. 
As a result of these developments the egg, in a way, is no longer 
just an egg. It is a source of raw materials that can be drawn 
on to meet particular requirements. A substantial part of the 
egg crop is sold frozen in cans today, rather than in the shell. 
Bakeries, confectioneries, ice cream manufacturers and other 
can buy cans of egg yellows or of egg whites, as well as of the 
whole eggs, in such quantities as their particular requirements 
dictate. It is not exactly the same thing the technocrats were 
talking about some months ago, but the hens of the country do 
not have to eat as much lime and protein to supply the bakers 
of the country as they did when more rough and ready prac- 
tices were in vogue. A given amount of work by a hen will go 
farther. All of this is largely an incidental development from 
the general establishment of transit privileges. 

As in many other industrial and commercial lines, the dairy 
products traffic man has had to adjust himself to the changing 
conditions introduced by the expansion of the highway transpor- 
tation plant. Indeed, the impact of those changes on him has 
come with a force and insistence in some respects exceeding that 
to which his brothers have been subjected. Eight years ago, 
said Mr. Scott, nearly 100 per cent of the movement of cream 
into creameries was by rail; today 75 per cent of it is on the 
highways. Figures compiled by the bureau of agricultural 
economics, Department of Agriculture, show that receipts of 
butter at Chicago in the year ended April 30, 1933, arriving by 
truck from Illinois origin points, amounted to 5,470,027 pounds. 
In the year ended April 30, 1932, the amount was only 2,829,358 
pounds. Receipts by.truck at Chicago from Wisconsin origins 
amounted to 13,768,100 pounds in the year ended April 30, 1933, 
compared to 4,446,884 pounds in the preceding year. From Iowa, 
the trucked in receipts totaled 14,726,260 pounds in the most recent 
period, and 4,412,209 pounds in the former period. As evidence 
of the distances for which the truck is employed, the Depart- 
ment figures show that the highways served as roadbed for a 
movement into Chicago of more than five million pounds of 
butter from Minnesota, more than two million from Missouri, 
and in excess of half a million from Nebraska in the period end- 
ing last April 30. Equally startling figures are available cover- 
ing the movement of eggs, cheese, and other dairy products. 

To an important degree, the growth of the highway move- 
ment indicated by the contrasting figures for the two periods 
is deceptive. The records in the latest period were more compre- 
hensive and accurate, so that the greater highway volume 
recorded is partly due to that, rather than to greater use of 
the highways. None the less, there has been a rapid growth 
of the highway movement, according to those in touch with 
the situation. The Department of Agriculture figures show that 
the highway receipts at Chicago represent a substantial part 
of all receipts. In the period April, 1932, to March, 1933, receipts 
over the highway of butter amounted to 23.61 per cent of the 
total; 29.04 per cent of all receipts of eggs came in by high- 
way, and 35.55 per cent of all cheese. 

Transit privileges, originally accorded the shipper of dairy 
products somewhat grudgingly by the railroads, now represent 
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one of the strongest elements in their hold on the traffic, in the 
opinon of Mr. Scott. A “privilege,” obtained step by step by the jp. 
dustry traffic managers over the last ten years is among the mos 
compelling factors, dictating that as little tonnage be diverteg 
from the rails as is competitively practicable. Shipments arriy. 
ing at storage by truck are, in a measure, out of the genera) 
market. Their movement beyond is circumscribed by the fagt 
that a lower rate level applies on shipments that arrived by 
rail. These and many other factors have served to complicate 
the work of the traffic manager in charge of the transportation 
policies and practices of dealers in dairy products. Transporta. 
tion changes vitally condition business practices just as surely 
as the latter dictate the service transportation agencies must 
be prepared to give. 


RAIL ECONOMIES 


Millions of dollars have been saved by the railroads through 
the elimination of preventable waste and every effort within 
their power is being made by the rail carriers to continue to 
make such savings, M. J. Gormley, president of the American 
Railway Association, June 7, told the annual convention of the 
freight claim division of that association in Louisville. 


“I doubt,” said Mr. Gormley, “if it is possible to find any 
phase of railroading in which efforts have not been applied 
with success in the elimination of waste. Large savings have 
been made through the better use of fuel not only through the 
utilization of new and improved locomotives but in connection 
with older locomotives as well. The railroads are saving mil- 
lions of dollars through such a seemingly small thing as the 
scientific treatment of water used in locomotive boilers. Scien- 
tific treatment of cross ties, adding to their life, represents 
another economy. The telephone and telegraph departments of 
the various railroads show since 1927 a saving of $35,000,000 
in capital investment due to improvements which made unneces- 
sary capital expenditures of that amount. Other economies 
which the telephone and telegraph departments have effected 
in various years since 1927 represent an annual saving in operat- 
ing costs of $9,500,000. 

“The railroads in 1920 paid almost $120,000,000 in claims 
resulting from loss and damage to freight shipments. Such pay- 
ments in 1932 totaled less than $18,500,000. This reduction has 
resulted from the vigorous and continuing efforts of the rail- 
roads, individually and collectively, through their organizations 
handling claim matters. This reduction certainly can be con- 
sidered as an elimination of preventable waste. 


“Through the development of improved mechanical construc- 
tion which has made possible the building and economical use 
of freight cars of greater capacity and locomotives with greater 
tractive power than those formerly in operation, the railroads 
have been able to eliminate waste. Had there been no increase 
in the size of freight cars, for instance, it would have required 
the handling of more than 48,000,000 carloads to have moved the 
1929 carload traffic, whereas, in fact, it was handled in 36,821,868 
carloads. In other words, the use of larger cars made possible 
the handling of the 1929 tonnage of carload traffic in 11,000,000 
less carloads than would have been handled had the average 
capacity per car in use in 1909 been used. 


“There has also been a reduction in locomotive ownership 
since the high point of ownership on October 1, 1924, amount- 
ing to 20.1 per cent. During the same period there has been 
an increase of 17.1 per cent in the average tractive capacity 
per locomotive. 


“The results of the efforts of the railroads to eliminate 
preventable waste can be stated as follows: 


Had there been no reduction in the unit cost of railway opera- 
tion as between 1920 and 1929, railway operating expenses in 1929 
would have been greater than they were by $1,212,899,000. 

Had there been no reduction in the unit cost of railway opera- 
tion as between 1923 and 1929, railway operating expenses in 1929 
would have been greater than they were by $521,003,000. 


“Not only have the railroads made vast strides forward in 
the elimination of waste from a financial standpoint, but they 
have also made a record in the elimination of waste of the most 
valuable thing in the world, which is not equaled by any other 
industry. I refer to human life. In 1921, passengers killed in 
train accidents totaled 100. In 1930, there were seven passenger 
fatalities in train accidents; in 1931, there were four, and in 
1932 only one. The railroads have a safety record unequaled 
by any other means of transportation. 


“Despite all that has been done by the railroads in connec- 
tion with the elimination of waste, it is by no means our inten- 
tion to indicate that the possibilities in this connection have been 
exhausted. There are today and always must be in an under- 
taking the size of the railroads, further opportunities for savings 
which require constant and thorough exploration.” 
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ROOSEVELT TRANSPORT BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Passage of the Roosevelt transportation bill by the House 
was deferred June 3 until June 5 as the result of a point of 
“no quorum” being made just before the bill was put on final 
assage on the afternoon of June 3. Rather than have a quorum 
call the leaders of the House called for adjournment until 
June 5. Speaker Rainey, after counting the members present, 
sustained the point of no quorum. Approximately 160 mem- 
bers were present. 

The bill had passed through the legislative stages up to 
the point of final passage with only one amendment having 
heen adopted to the bill as it was reported to the House by 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce. This 
amendment consisted of insertion of the words “and relations” 
in section 13 of the bill providing for the study to be made by 
the federal coordinator of the entire transportation situation 
with a view to making recommendations for permanent legisla- 
tion. The section provides that the coordinator, among other 
things, Shall investigate and consider means of improving trans- 
portation conditions, including “the stability of railroad labor 
employment and other improvement of railroad labor condi- 
tions.” The words “and relations” were added to “railroad labor 
conditions.” These words were in the bill as it passed the 
Senate but were deleted by the House committee. 

Representative Mead, of New York, offered the amendment 
for inclusion of the words “and relations,’ contending that the 
subject of railroad labor relations should be included. Chairman 
Rayburn, of the House committee, said the committee had 
deleted the words because it was not certain just what they 
meant as used, but that if it were shown in the conference be- 
tween the Senate and the House on the bill that it was desir- 
able to have them included, they would be reinserted. This 
did not satisfy Representative Mead and others who then ob- 
tained a teller vote resulting in the amendment being adopted 
by a vote of 66 to 39. 

A motion by Representative Sabath, of Illinois, to strike out 
the section providing for retroactive repeal of the recapture 
provisions of section 15a and the return to carriers of money 
paid by them into the recapture fund was lost by a standing 
vote of 80 to 33. 

By a vote of 76 to 27 the House, sitting in committee of the 
whole, rejected an amendment offered by Representative Brown, 
of Kentucky, providing that no refund of recapture money 
should be made to carriers owing money to the government 
on account of loans under the R. F. C. act, until the loans had 
been repaid. 

Representative Beck, of Pennsylvania, offered an amendment 
to the part of the bill authorizing the coordinator to enforce 
orders issued by him, declaring there was no excuse even 
in the existing emergency to clothe the coordinator with dicta- 
torial power as he contended the bill attempted to do. His 
amendment struck out the words giving the coordinator the 
power in question. Chairman Rayburn, opposing the amend- 
ment, said the question raised was whether or not “you are 
going to have a coordinator.” 

Chairman Rayburn asserted he was “not so hot for it” 
himself but if there was to be a coordinator he should have 
power to do something—that the coordinator would have to 
have some power to issue orders and enforce them. 

Representative Kelly, of Pennsylvania, was unsuccessful in 
an attempt to have reinserted in the bill the Senate provision 
defining subsidiaries of carriers, his contention being that unless 
the provision were retained in the bill employes of carriers 
engaged in motor service might be discriminated against. 

Representative Mapes, of Michigan, was defeated in an 
effort to amend the bill so that the coordinator might select 
expert aids without regard to the civil service laws but as to 
other employes he would have to take civil service employes. 
The point made against the amendment was that Commissioner 
Eastman had said that the coordinator should have a free 
hand in selecting his assistants. Chairman Rayburn called at- 
tention to the fact that the name of the commissioner had been 
mentioned as the probable coordinator but he said he did not 
know who would be appointed. 

An amendment proposing shipper representation on the 
railroad regional committees was voted down, as also were 
amendments relating to reductions in freight rates, exempting 
short lines from the labor provisions of the bill, and to eliminat- 
ing the provision for not more than a 5 per cent reduction in 
employment on account of vacancies caused by death, normal 
retirements or resignations. An effort to have reinserted in the 
bill the Senate provision that no existing routes should be 
eliminated except with the consent of all participating lines 
or on order of the coordinator was defeated. This was urged in 
behalf of short lines in accord with views submitted by H. V. 
Purvis, chairman of the Southern Short Line Railroad Confer- 
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ence, before the Senate committee. Chairman Rayburn said 
Commissioner Eastman opposed the amendment and also that a 
representative of the short line railroads had told him that 
the bill as reported by the committee was satisfactory to them. 

Other amendments rejected included one to eliminate the 
provision for reimbursing employes for property losses caused 
by transfer from one point to another as the result of action 
taken under the bill, and one to provide that Congress, and 
not the President, should have the authority to extend the 
life of the coordinator part of the bill for one year . 

The labor provisions of the bill were opposed in a letter 
sent to members of the House committee by President Harriman 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

The House passed the bill June 5 without a record vote. 
Representative Collins, of Mississippi, just when the bill was 
put on final passage June 3, had objected on the ground that 
no quorum was present. After a roll call at the beginning of 
the session June 5 the bill was passed. Changes made in the 
bill by the House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
and approval thereof by the House, as compared with the meas- 
ure as it was passed by the Senate, necessitated further legisla- 
tive action on the measure. 

In the holding company provisions of the bill as reported 
by the House committee and passed by the House is a pro- 
vision authorizing the Commission to certify its approval of 
agreements for consolidation, acquisition, or control by or be- 
tween cable and/or telegraph companies or the companies con- 
trolling the same with like force and effect and upon like 
terms and conditions as are provided for telephone companies. 
This is an amendment to the provisions of the interstate com- 
merce act authorizinig the Commission to approve consolida- 
tions of telephone companies. There have been reports that 
consolidation or merger of the Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph companies might be effected. 

Senate conferees on the bill were appointed June 6 as 
follows: Senator Dill, chairman of the interstate commerce 
committee, and Senators Smith, Wheeler, Fess and Metcalf. 

The House conferees on the bill were selected June 7 as 
follows: Chairman Rayburn, of the House committee, and Rep- 
resentatives Huddleston, Lea, Parker and Cooper. The con- 
ferees held their initial] meeting the afternoon of June 7. After 
the meeting Chairman Dill said none of the more important dif- 
ferences between the Senate and House bills had been dis- 
cussed. Another meeting was scheduled for the following 
afternoon. 

Conference Agreement 


The House and Senate conferees on the bill reached agree- 
ment on the measure late the afternoon of June 8. Action on 
the conference report by both bodies was expected before the 
close of the week. 

The conferees eliminated the Norris amendment to the 
rate-making rule in the revised section 15A and the Trammell 
amendment requiring Commission hearings on all proposed rate 
increases. 

The amendment inserted by the House giving the Commis- 
sion authority to pass on consolidations of cable or telegraph 
companies was eliminated by the conferees, the Senate con- 
ferees holding that no hearing has been held on the proposal 
and that too large a question was involved to be disposed of 
as proposed. 

Agreement was reached on a revision of the definition of 
“subsidiary” so that the coordinator might issue an order affect- 
ing a transportation subsidiary of a carrier subject to the inter- 
state commerce act but not a hotel company subsidiary. For 
example: 

The Senate conferees agreed to language in the House bill 
providing for appointment of the coordinator. Under this part 
of the bill the President may appoint the coordinator from 
the members of the Commission and confirmation by the Senate 
will not be required unless appointment is made outside the 
Commission. 

The Long amendment providing that no routes now exist- 
ing shall be eliminated except with the consent of all participat- 
ing lines or on order of the coordinator, which was eliminated 
by the House, was reinstated by agreement of the conferees. 

Section 7, of the bill, as approved by the House and as set 
forth in The Traffic World of June 3, page 1095, containing 
the labor provisions, was agreed to by the conferees. 

Railroads will be assessed $1.50 a mile instead of $2 a mile, 
as provided by the House, or $1 a mile as provided by the 
Senate, to meet the expenses of the coordinator, under the 
agreement reached by the conferees. 

The conferees agreed to the House language defining control 
or management in subdivision six of the holding company part 
of the bill. Chairman Dill explained that, due to the need for 
revision of the text of the measure to make it conform to the 
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agreement reached by the conferees, the exact language would 
not be ready until the conference report was submitted. 


Eastman for Coordinator 


Though the White House was silent on the subject, reports 
became more positive this week than before that President 
Roosevelt would appoint Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman as 
federal coordinator of transportation as soon as he had signed 
the Roosevelt transportation bill. 

Long before the coordinator bill was anywhere near pass- 
age—in fact, almost from the time its drafting was begun— 
Commissioner Eastman was deemed to be President Roosevelt’s 
selection to be the coordinator and treated as such. He was 
called on to help in framing the legislation. Men in constant 
touch with Presndent Roosevelt consulted with Mr. Eastman on 
the basis of his having been determined upon for the office, but 
Mr. Eastman said he had not been asked to take the office nor 
would President Roosevelt say that he had decided that Mr. 
Eastman should be the coordinator. 

However, for weeks before the bill reached the final legis- 
lative stages Mr. Eastman gave thought to the personnel of 
an organization the coordinator would have to build up to carry 
out the provisions of the statute and plans for its administration. 

The thought at the time the bill was being considered this 
week by a conference committee appointed to smooth out the 
disagreements between the two houses of Congress was that 
Mr. Eastman would deem it his first duty to divide the railroads 
of the country into three groups, to the end that the regional 
committees the railroads are to appoint might proceed imme- 
diately with plans for the joint use of terminals, shops and other 
facilities, if the labor requirements of the statute would permit 
things to be done that would make operations more economical. 

At the same time it was thought he would set up a staff 
in Washington, parts of which would consider what could be 
done in the way of handling less than carload freight in a 
more economical manner, as for instance, by designating one 
road to handle all the less than carload freight between points 
common to two or more roads, either in the usual way in box 
cars loaded through freight houses or by the employment of 
the facilities of the Railway Express Agency, Inc. 


Railroads and Forwarders 


Thought has also been given by the possibility of the rail- 
roads performing the services now rendered by carloading and 
forwarding companies and thereby enabling the carriers to 
retain for themselves money that shippers are paying to agencies 
for performing such services. The fact that forwarding com- 
panies stand, in law, in relation to the carriers the same as 
shippers who take their own freight to the railroads has not 
been overlooked, it is understood, in the thought that has been 
given to that phase of the subject of saving money for the 
railroads or increasing their revenue by their seeing to it that 
they get all or nearly all the money shippers pay out. 

Consideration has also been given to the use of trucks for 
the performance of railroad service as a substitute for the 
more expensive service by locomotives and freight cars. How- 
ever, in that as in all other possibilities of saving, the labor 
provisions are being recognized as parts of the legislation which 
the coordinator will not be permitted to overlook. 

Plans for economies that can be used throughout the coun- 
try, it is understood, will be the task for the staff in Wash- 
ington, while plans relating to each particular railroad or rail- 
roads, it is understood, will be suggested and made by the re- 
gional organizations, subject to approval in Washington. Pri- 
marily, it is the thought the regional organizations will take 
up ideas upon which the railroads have been working in various 
parts of the country. Many of such ideas, it is understood, relate 
to things that can be done in the various regions by concerted 
action of two or more railroads. 

A part of the staff the coordinator will have in Washington 
will have as its primary duty to make proposals for carrying 
out the provisions of section 13. That section makes it the 
duty of the coordinator to investigate and consider means, not 
provided for in the coordinator law, for improving transpor- 
tation conditions throughout the country “including the ability, 
financial or otherwise, of the carriers to improve their prop- 
erties and furnish service and charge rates which will promote 
the commerce and industry of the country, and including also, 
the stability of railroad labor employment and other improve- 
ment of railroad labor conditions and relations.” Recommenda- 
tions calling for further legislation made as a result of such 
investigation and consideration are to be submitted to the 
Commission. The latter is promptly to transmit such recom- 
mendations, together with its comments thereon, to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress 

A thought in connection with that section is that it will 
be the part of the law that will give the coordinator and his 
assistants opportunity to do work not hampered by labor pro- 
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visions intended to retain employment on the railroads. It jg 
believed to open the way to the coordinator to call to his aid 
men who have already given much thought to ‘changes jn the 
interstate commerce and related acts for the formulation y 
proposals for an overhauling of that act. Recommendatioy 
from the coordinator, it has been suggested, might differ fron 
recommendations made to Congress by the Commission jp ae. 
cordance with the duty imposed upon it by the interstate COM. 
merce act. 
The House approved the conference report June 9, 


VAN SWERINGEN RAIL PLANS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureg, 


An outline of the railroad grouping activities of the Va 
Sweringens was placed before the Senate banking and currency 
committee June 5 by O. P. Van Sweringen, the committee; 
inquiry into the affairs of J. P. Morgan & Company having jp. 
volved the sale of stock of the Alleghany Corporation, the Va 
Sweringen holding company, by the Morgan company. 

Mr. Van Sweringen reviewed the activities of himself anj 
associates which began with their acquisition of control of the 
old Nickel Plate. He referred to the consolidation provisions 
of the transportation act and the reaching of the conclusigy 
that, following the policy laid down in the transportation act, 
there should not be more than four systems in the easten 
region. He told of steps taken to building a system around the 
Nickel Plate, and later around the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

“While we were studying and developing,” said he, “we 
found that the Huntington interests in the Chesapeake & Ohi 
were for sale. We talked with J. P. Morgan & Company, whon 
we regarded, as does the world, as wise counselors in matters 
of finance. They felt that it wasn’t time for us to make the 
expenditure. We were going to have to have some money. We 
took their advice and postponed our activities in that direction, 
keeping in touch with the Huntingtons, however. 

“In the meantime, the Nickel Plate was prospering and was 
accumulating money under the able management of Mr. J. J. 
Bernet, whom we had engaged as president when we first ac. 
quired the Nickel Plate, and a year or so after our first discus. 
sions about Chesapeake & Ohio, we reached the place where we 
again thought we should purchase the interest of the Hunting. 
tons. This time the Morgan firm agreed with us and we closed 
the deal, the Nickel Plate buying 70,000 of the Huntington shares, 
the total of which was 73,000. The price on all of the shares 
was more than the market, so we asked the Nickel Plate to pay 
only a part of this purchase price, and my brother and I with 
our immediate associates undertook to and did pay the differ. 
ence (a considerable sum), all in the price of the extra shares 
which we, instead of the Nickel Plate, purchased. 


“The Huntington interest, while dominating the property 
in the sense that it had been seating the directors, was far from 
a majority ownership. We wanted more of the stock. We 
thought it was cheap as it was then selling. At that time 
the property was struggling somewhat because of capital neces- 
sities, but we were sure it could be made to earn a lot more 
money and perform a much better service. 

“When we went into the management of it, we conferred 
with Morgan & Co. as to those improvements we felt should be 
made, and through their aid financed a large purchase of new 
equipment which, with other betterments, would provide Presi- 
dent Harahan with the tools to accomplish the constructive job 
of which he was capable. We were correct in our belief. It is 
the one railroad that has earned and paid its full dividend 
throughout the period of this depression that we hope is now 
ending... .” 

Mr. Van Sweringen then told of the rejection by the Com- 
mission of the Nickel Plate unification plan in March, 1926. 
He pointed out that one of the observations made in the Com- 
mission’s decision indicated that the C. & O. was more logical 
as the backbone of the system, and added: 


Accordingly, the first thing that seemed advisable to do was to 
physically connect that property and its subsidiary by the building 
of about 60 miles of double track between the Chesapeake & Ohio 
at Waverly, O., and the Hocking Valley at Columbus, O. This we 
built and then obtained Interstate Commerce Commission approval 
to consolidate the Chesapeake & Ohio, Hocking Valley and this con- 
necting link, to the end that the Chesapeake & Ohio then had 4 
continuous line from tidewater at Newport News on Hampton Roads 
to Toledo on the Great Lakes. 

What this meant to transportation is illustrated by the fact that 
in eleven months after permission was received from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, this double track line, with all grade cross- 
ings eliminated, was constructed and we were putting over it as 
high as 2,400 cars in a day loaded with coal for the lakes. 


Chesapeake Corporation 
With this accomplished, it was necessary, as we saw it, that if 
the Chesapeake & Ohio was to become the nucleus of a great system 
into which-the Nickel Plate should go, its position to that road should 
be changed so that the Nickel Plate would not be an owner in part 
of its prospective parent. This meant that the Chesapeake & Ohio 
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; which the Nickel Plate owned should be taken out of it. You 
ave the reason for the creation of Chesapeake Corporation. 

"no divest the Chesapeake & Ohio shares from Nickel Plate and 
ze same time keep them compacted with the other similar shares 
the ir interests held, Chesapeake Corporation was formed and the 
at ay it that then came to the Nickel Plate by exchange for its 
aes wake & Ohio shares were thus distributed to the stockholders 
on Plate in effectuation of this divorcement of ownership. 
. course, put our other Chesapeake & Ohio shares into Chesa- 
hy Corporation upon the same basis. 

In order to accomplish all of these things, it was also necessary 
rovide a considerable sum of money to more permanently fund a 
tion of the investment and thus avoid the necessity for assessing 
ry shareholder of the Nickel Plate, as well as ourselves, to whom 
, disbursement was being made. Chesapeake Corporation went to 
* Morgan & Co. for this financial aid, and realized it by the sale 
them in the spring of 1927 of $48,000,000 of twenty-year 5 per cent 
waa Alleghany Corporation 

It was now clear that there was a definite need for a vehicle in 
hich to carry, in so far as was consistent, and to mobilize, in the 
ancial sense, Our activities looking toward the ultimate goal of 
4] upbuilding of the Chesapeake & Ohio, or so-called fourth system 
‘n region, that all through these years of effort had been 


the easte! n, | L L e 2 a 4 
¢ subject of negotiation and discussion with the various parties in 


est. ' 
wr of these efforts and activities could more readily be treated 


ith by a proprietary interest than otherwise, and to that end also 
le had been accumulating and developing the separate parts of 
at ultimate whole, as we saw that fourth system to be. : 

To meet the need to which we have just referred, early in 1929 
ie brought Alleghany Corporation into being, to take over shares 
ld by us and to furnish a corporate instrumentality to provide 
nds for carrying on. For each net dollar value of our investment 
hat we put into this corporation, we took in settlement junior, or 

shares, only. . . 

Wee are still expecting to get these railroads together, physically 

d financially speaking, in spite of the many difficulties we have 


countered. . . ” : f 
As we were putting these eastern railroad investments together 
Alleghany, we became more and more conscious that we had a 
t of railroad investment that, like the average of all railroads of 
e eastern region, had coal as the major commodity carried. About 
e-half of the tonnage and nearly as many dollars of revenue to 
e railroads of the eastern region come from coal. ; 

We felt that it would be better if we could have a little more 
iversity in this respect in our railroad holdings, and, again, we had 
e time and the forces to direct, and the financial strength, as we 
ought, to acquire and hold, more than just the eastern combina- 


on, 

We had been studying for a couple of years in a general way the 
rowth of the country and became convinced of the certainty of de- 
elopment of the southwest, and concluded that if we were to have 
ny more railroad investment we would prefer it in that location. A 
udy of the best railroad investment there—the one which accorded 
e greatest opportunity for future growth, development and expan- 
on, and possessing the diversity of basic traffic that we were look- 
g for—led clearly to the Missouri Pacific system. In the early 
art of 1929, we began to accumulate its shares, and in the spring 
f 1930 finished with a majority of them. Soon after we had accom- 
lished these purchases, the country was pitched headlong into the 
nforeseen depression, the worst the world has ever known. This 
yrought its accompanying havoc to investments and its violence to 
lleghany Corporation, 

Missouri Pacific is now in the first stages of reorganization and 
yhen that is done, that system will be one of the best and most 
rosperous in this country. . . We see nothing to change our minds 
s to the ultimate desirability of that investment and ownership. 

Instead of coal, in the southwest we haul oil and its products, 
gricultural products, fruits and vegetables. Of course there is a 
oodly portion of manufactured articles in both regions. 

While we are on this subject of diversity, a peculiar quirk of 
he present economic situation, contrasting with the belief in that 
eretofore considered measure of stability, has happened. Our road 
hat is doing the best in the east is the Chesapeake & Ohio with coal 
making up over 80 per cent of its tonnage. In the southwest, the 
oad of the Missouri Pacific system that is now showing up to the 
best advantage is the International-Great Northern, majoring, if you 
rill, in oil, so that wisdom of the past dictating diversity has these 
triking examples at this time to the contrary, notwithstanding 
Which we are still of the opinion that in ordinary times diversity 
vill be of major importance. 

Right here we would like to stress that there was no thought 
bf consolidating the Chesapeake & Ohio system of the east with the 
lissouri Pacific system in the west, nor was our conception that of 
transcontinental railroad system. 

We hope it is proper, in concluding, to leave one more thought 


With you. 


Upon the completion of the Missouri Pacific control purchase, we 
ad reached the place where Alleghany, in a general way, had ac- 
wuired the properties it was seeking to obtain. There were still im- 
provements and refinements to be made, as well as the rounding out 
bf each of these systems pursuant to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission plans for them. We have carried forward in the spirit of the 
hct of Congress of 1920, which decreed that these and all other car- 
lers should unite into a limited number of systems. 

h ae present aim is toward making these properties satisfy, in 
regenest, degree, the public need and service, and at the same time 
* uce a just return for the investors who have cast their lot with 


Ferdinand Pecora, counsel to the banking committee, inter- 
ogated Mr. Van Sweringen, at length. Testimony to the effect 
hat he and his brother and associates had started in the railroad 
pusiness With an investment of $1,000,000 was given by the 
witness. He said this money was invested in the preferred 
stock of the Nickel Plate Securities Company, which was or- 
panized to purchase Nickel Plate stock from the New York 
entra] in 1916. He said that he and his brother invested 
500,000, representing the results of years of work and saving, 
that his associates invested the other $500,000. To make 
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the first payment on the Nickel Plate stock the securities com- 
pany obtained a bank loan of $2,000,000. This was repaid out 
of proceeds of the issue of preferred stock. 


One phase of the interrogation of Mr. Van Sweringen, ac- 


cording to Mr. Pecora, was to develop that in the transfer of 
255,000 shares of C. & O. stock from the Vaness Company to the 
Chesapeake Corporation use was made of the General Securities 
Corporation. 
payment of an income tax on an unrealized profit. 
action, according to Mr. Pecora, was perfectly legal but he 
wished the information developed as an illustration to Congress 
of a weakness in the income tax law. 


It was admitted that this arrangement avoided 
The trans- 


I. C. C. APPOINTMENT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


President Roosevelt sent to the Senate June 3 the nomina- 
tion of Carroll Miller, of Pennsylvania, to be a member of 
the Commission to fill the vacancy caused by the expiration of 


Carroll Miller 


the term of former Commissioner Lewis and the failure of the 
Senate at the last session to confirm Mr. Lewis’ nomination. 

Mr. Miller is president of the Thermatomic Corporation, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He is a consulting engineer as to gas, elec- 
tricity, and water. He was graduated in 1896 at Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology with the degree of mechanical engineer. 
From 1896 to 1897 he was with the Illinois Steel Company of 
Chicago. From 1897 to 1898 he was with Humphreys & Glas- 
gow, London, England. From 1898 to 1901 he was with the 
United Gas Improvement Company, part of the time having 
been assistant superintendent of the gas company at Fall River, 
Mass., and part of the time superintendent of the plant at 
Newark, N. J. 

In the period 1901-1907, Mr. Miller was consulting engineer 
with George O. Knapp, Chicago. In this period he made sev- 
eral trips to Japan and built and established the gas company 
in Osaka, Japan. He also spent some time in Europe in con- 
nection with public utilities. He was consulting engineer for 
several utilities in the United States. 
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From 1907 to 1909 he was consulting engineer with office 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., principally engaged with natural gas mat- 
ters appraisal and rate-making. 

From 1909 to 1914 he was chief engineer of the Providence 
Gas Company, Providence, R. I., and also did consulting work. 
He made a trip to Germany, France and England to investigate 
gas and chemical processes. 

From 1914 to 1918 he was general manager of the Western 
United Gas & Electric Company, with office at Aurora, Ill. This 
company owned and operated gas, electric, water and street 
railway plants. He also built and established gas, electric and 
water plants in several towns in southern Illinois. 

In 1918 and 1919 he was general manager of the Philadel- 
phia Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

In the period 1919-1921 he was vice-president of the Guffey 
Gillespie Oil Company. From 1921 to 1932 he was vice-presi- 
dent and later president of the Thermatomic Corporation and 
the Thermatomic Carbon Company, and also did consulting 
work, principally in connection with natural gas. 

From 1932 to date he has been president of the Ther- 
matonic Corporation. 

The Senate interstate commerce committee held a hearing 
June 8 on Mr. Miller’s nomination. The nominee was accom- 
panied by his wife, who is Democratic national committee woman 
from Pennsylvania and who is the sister of Joseph F. Guffey, 
former Democratic national committeeman from Pennsylvania 
and now one of the major Democratic leaders in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Miller, replying to questions, said he was 58 years old. 
He was born in Richmond, Va. He outlined his professional 
experience as heretofore set forth. It was brought out that 
he married Mr. Guffey’s sister in 1902. Mr. Miller said he had 
never held a public office, that he had no connections with 
railroads, that he owned no railroad securities, that he had 
no connection with or interest in the Pittsburgh Coal Company 
or the Westmoreland Coal Company, that he had no connection 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and that he had 
not been and was not now connected in any way with the 
Mellon interests. 

Senator Neely, of West Virginia, asked the questions about 
the nominee’s relation to the Mellon, coal and railroad interests. 
He then asked specifically about the lake cargo coal rate pro- 
ceedings, outlining the controversy that had existed for years 
between the Pennsylvania and other northern coal fields and 
the fields of Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Mr. Miller said all that he knew about that matter was 
what he had read in the newspapers, and indicated he had not 
paid any particular attention to it. Senator Neely wanted to 
know whether Mr. Miller knew that the Commission, since 
1912, in its adjustment of the lake cargo coal rates, had in- 
creased Pennsylvania’s advantage over the southern fields more 
than 400 per cent. Mr. Miller said he had no information as 
to that though he knew in a general way that an increase had 
been made. 

Senator Neely asked a number of questions with the result 
that Mr. Miller stated he had no prejudices whatever with re- 
spect to the lake cargo coal rate controversy and that he be- 
lieved he could pass on the issues if they were brought before 
him and decide them in the interest of equity. He understood 
that that was the objective to be attained in the lake cargo 
coal case or any other case. Senator Neely said that was so. 

In reply to other questions by Senator Neely, Mr. Miller 
said he had not been spoken to since he learned about his ap- 
pointment by the President with respect to lake cargo coal 
rates, and that he had never been associated with any move- 
ment in the Pittsburgh district with reference to the lake 
cargo coal rates. 

Asked by Senator Neely, who had recommended his ap- 
pointment, Mr. Miller named his wife and his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Guffey. He said he knew Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, but 
that he had had nothing to do with the appointment, when 
Senator Neely asked if Senator Reed had anything to do with 
the appointment. 

In the course of the examination Senator Neely remarked 
that confirmations of nominations to the Commission had been 
rejected on account of the lake cargo coal issue. 

Senator Kean, of New Jersey, asked that action by the com- 
mittee on the nomination go over for a day for the reason that 
“some manufacturers,” whom he did not identify, wished to 
protest against the appointment. He said he had told them to 
submit their views in writing and that if he did not receive 
the statement the next day he would vote for confirmation of 
Mr. Miller’s nomination, Chairman Dill said the matter would 
go over as suggested. Senator Kean would not indicate the 
nature of the protest. It was believed to be based on the ground 
of lack of knowledge of transportation matters on the part of 
Mr. Miller. 

The only inquiry made as to the nominee’s relation to the 
railroad industry was whether he had had any connection with 
it and as to ownership of railroad securities. 
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Committee members evinced interest in methods of Makin, 
gas and by-products when Mr. Miller told of his experience, in 
that field. Mr. Miller left the impression that his time had hea, 
spent largely as a consulting engineer in the fields of gas, ela, 
tricity and water, and that his activities had had to do With 
the building and operating of plants rather than with the finap. 
cial mangaement of such-properties. It appeared that he Made 
a favorable impression on the members of the committee pre 
ent who were: Chairman Dill and Senators Smith, Kean, White 
Metcalf, Neely, Lonergan and Dieterich. 

The Senate committee on interstate commerce tentative), 
approved the nomination of Mr. Miller. The understanding Was 
that the approval would be made final unless the protest mep. 
tioned by Senator Kean presented something material requiring 
consideration. 

Senator Kean said June 9 that the protest against the 
nomination to which he referred at the hearing had not beg 
received by him and that he had withdrawn his objection t 
confirmation. 


WESTERN PASSENGER FARE 


The question of a reduction in the basic rail passenge 
fare in the western district continues to hang fire, with the 
fire at a rather lower intensity than it was several weeks ago, 
At a meeting in Chicago, June 6, of the Western Association 
of Railway Executives, attended by some thirty-five members 
it was decided to postpone further discussion of the matte; 
until the next regular meeting of the Association thirty days 
in the future. 

A report was made by the committee of five railroad presi- 
dents that had been appointed to handle the question of re 
duced rates with eastern executives. It was understood that 
the postponement of action was asked for the reason that 
further investigation was required and also to await develop. 
ments in Washington. The contemplated creation of a rail- 
road coordinator under legislation pending in Congress, as wellas 
the proceedings in docket 26000, the general rate reduction case, 
were said to be what was in mind in connection with “waiting 
for developments.” The possible chance of radical changes in 
policies of service and like matters in the event of the ap. 
pointment of a coordinator were given as reason for postpon- 
ing a decision on the passenger fare question, involving, as 
it does, so important a revenue issue. 

Eastern executives are understood to have pressed for a 
postponement. A somewhat pessimistic view of the situation 
was taken by some of those who have most actively advocated 
a reduction in the basic fare as the only possible means of 
checking the continuing and drastic decline of the patronage 
received by the rail passenger services in the western terri- 
tory. While they say there has been no notable change in the 
support of or opposition to the proposal to reduce the rate, 
it was commented that the opposition is “more outspoken.” 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


Class I railroads, excluding switching and terminal com- 
panies, had average revenue a ton mile in the three months 
ended with March of 9.94 mills as compared with 10.44 mills 
in the corresponding period of 1932, according to statistics 
compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. Rev- 
enue a ton a road averaged $2.043 as against $2.144 in the 1932 
period. 

For March alone the revenue a ton mile averaged 10.09 
mills as against 10.61 mills in March, 1932, and revenue a ton 
a road averaged $2.077 in March as against $2.139 in March, 
1932. 

Revenue a passenger mile averaged 2.249 cents in the three 
months ended with March as against 2.464 cents in the corre 
sponding period of 1932. In March alone the average was 
2.197 cents as against 2.445 cents in March 1932. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
May 1 to 14, inclusive, was 581,956, as compared with 618,864 
cars in the preceding period, according to the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. It was made 
up as follows: 

Box, 246,686; ventilated box, 1,735; auto and furniture, 45,152; 
total box, 293,573; flat, 22,514; gondola, 126,635; hopper, 93,954; total 
coal, 220,589; coke, 1,434; S. D. stock, 25,521; D. D. stock 3,281; re- 
frigerator, 13,112; tank, 528; miscellaneous, 1,404. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 34,050 cars, made up 
of 29,700 box, 1,000 auto, 1,950 flat, 725 refrigerator, and 675 
miscellaneous cars. 


RAILWAY EXECUTIVES’ MEETING 


The association of railway executives will hold a member 
meeting at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Ill., on Thursday, 
June 15. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1933, by West Publishing Co.) 
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(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. Fort Worth.) Generally, 
shipper or consignee may divert railroad shipment, but only 
during transit, not on arrival at specified destination. (Keel- 
ing vs. Collins Grain Co., 59 S. W. Rep. (2d) 226). 

Shippers causing delivery of shipment to their order re- 
served in themselves legal title to, and right to possession of, 
grain shipped until paid for.—Ibid. 

Bill of lading, indorsed by shippers, with draft attached 
and sent to bank for collection, amounted to written agree- 
ment, performable in county wherein draft was payable, to 
confer on consignee legal title to, and right to possession of, 
grain shipped, so as to authorize suit in such county for breach 
of implied warranty of quality.—Ibid. 





(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. San Antonio.) In suit 
for damages to shipment of cattle, evidence held to support 
finding of negligence on part of carrier in moving cattle. (Texas 
& N. O. R. Co. vs. Rachel, 59 S. W. Rep. (2d) 218.) 





hi ry e @ 
Shipping Decisions 

Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1933, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Provision in 
export bill of lading that property covered was subject to 
ocean bill of lading incorporated therein reasonable notice and 
agreed valuation clauses of ocean bill of lading in common 
use. (Bank of California vs. International Mercantile Marine 
Co., 64 Fed. Rep. (2d) 97.) 

Interpretation and initial validity of bill of lading are gov- 
erned by law of place issued, but performance or breach and 
effect thereof are governed by law of place of performance.— 
Ibid. 

Where cargo was deliverable in Germany, German law de- 
termines whether claim for misdelivery was lost by failure to 
give notice as required by bill of lading.—Ibid. 

Where cargo was deliverable in Germany, German law 
determines whether misdelivery excused owner from giving 
notice of claim as provided by bill of lading.—Ibid. 

Absent proof of cargo owner that under German law mis- 
delivery of cargo in Germany excused giving of notice of claim 
therefor as provided in bill of lading, court must give effect 
to notice clause.—lIbid. 

Requirement of notice of claim in misdelivery cases is not 
repugnant to public policy.—lIbid. 

Burden of proving compliance with notice clause in bill of 
lading was upon cargo owner suing for misdelivery, though ship- 
ment was to foreign country.—Ibid. 

Misdelivery of cargo in Germany did not deprive carrier 
of benefit of clause in bill of lading providing for notice of all 
claims within five days after discharge, and claim for misde- 
livery, not made until long afterwards, could not be main- 
tained.—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Witnesses 
familiar with potash business in territory in which large quan- 
tity of spot potash was sold annually could testify as to market 
value. (The Waalhaven, 64 Fed. Rep. (d) 25.) 

Market value of imported potash at destination held suf- 
ficiently shown to warrant its adoption as measure of damages 
for lost cargo.—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Misdelivery 
of cargo in Germany did not deprive carrier of benefit of clause 
in bill of lading providing for notice of all claims within five 
days after discharge, and claim not made until long afterwards 
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could not be maintained. (Bank of California vs. International 
Mercantile Marine Co., 64 Fed. Rep. (2d) 100.) 





(District Court, E. D. New York.) That consignees applied 
to customs house for refund of duty on ground that part of 
cargo of onions was decayed held not conclusive that cargo 
was not damaged in transit, where rebate was allowed in case 
of decay or injury destroying commercial value (Tariff Act 
1922, sec. 505 (2), 19 USCA, sec. 387 (2)). (The Carnia, 2 Fed. 
Supp. 929.) 

Stowing of onions in between decks in close proximity to 
bunkers in which there had been spontaneous fires without 
thorough cleaning of quarters or shifting of coal held negligence 
in libel for injury to cargo of onions.—Ibid. 

If there are other causes of damage besides one for which 
vessel is not liable, or if cause of damage to cargo is doubtful, 
doubt should be resolved against vessel (Harter Act, sec. 3 (46 
USCA, sec. 192)).—Ibid. 

Where ultimate facts are alleged upon which conclusion 
that vessel was common carrier is based, and cargo covered 
by bill of lading was shipped in good order and damaged in 
voyage, burden is on carrier to show that damage arose through 
excepted peril.—Ibid. 

Service of notice of claim for injury to cargo while cargo 
was on pier held sufficient compliance with bill of lading re- 
quiring notice of claim prior to removal of cargo.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1933, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Indiana.) Intent of legislature, in 
enacting statute prescribing gross weight limit of motor vehicle, 
was to prevent highways and bridges of state from being sub- 
ject to excessive loads (Burns’ Ann. St. 1926, sec. 10152.) 
(Snyder vs. State, 185 N. E. Rep. 507.) 

Affidavit charging that two center wheels and two rear 
wheels of combined unit of motor vehicle and semitrailer oper- 
ated by defendant on public highway carried gross weight in 
excess of 28,000 pounds held to charge public offense (Burns’ 
Ann. St. 1926, sec. 10152).—Ibid. 

Defendant’s lack of knowledge that motor vehicle was over- 
loaded is not defense and should not be considered in determ- 
ining whether defendant was guilty of driving overloaded vehicle 
(Burns’ Ann. St. 1925, secs. 10152, 10160).—Ibid. 

Evidence concerning defendant’s lack of knowledge that 

motor vehicle was overloaded, could be considered by jury in 
fixing punishment in event defendant was found guilty of driv- 
ing overloaded vehicle-(Burns’ Ann. St., 1926, secs. 10152, 10160). 
—Ibid. . 
Where jury, in prosecution for operating overloaded motor 
vehicle, did not assess lowest penalty prescribed by statute, 
instruction withdrawing evidence, regarding defendant’s lack 
of knowledge that vehicle was overloaded, from jury’s consid- 
eration held reversible error (Burns’ Ann. St. 1926, secs. 10152, 
10160) .—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Oklahoma.) Action against transporta- 
tion company may be instituted in any county through which 
lines of company pass (St. 1931, sec. 113). (Temple vs. Dugger, 
21 Pac. Rep. (2d) 482.) 

Motor carrier operating busses under jurisdiction of Cor- 
poration Commission held “transportation company” within 
statute authorizing suit in any county through which lines 
pass (St. 1931, secs. 113, 117, 3692; Const., art. 9, sec. 34).—Ibid. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads of the United States for the first four 
months of 1933 had a net railway operating income of $52,761,317, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 0.78 per cent on their 
property investment, according to report filed by the carriers 
with the Bureau of Railway Economics. In the first four months 
of 1932, their net railway operating income was $85,647,469 or 
1.26 per cent on their property investment. Continuing the 
bureau said: 

Property investment is the value of road and equipment as shown 


by the books of the railways, including materials, supplies and cash. 
The net railway operating income is what is left after the payment 
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Fast Economics 


at New York 


Here manufacturers are offered every possible service that 
their own factory branch could furnish other than selling 
the merchandise. “Store Door” delivery service provides 
economical, efficient distribution. Carload shipments to 
and from terminal are handled without loading or unload- 
ing charges to the shipper. Double-decked terminal 1300 
feet long by 150 feet wide located within the free lighter- 
age limits affords unequaled facilities for the movement 
of inbound and outbound steamship freight. Storage, 
handling and insurance rates are the very minimum. 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
George W. Green, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr., 17 State Street 


Bre Aa te: cs Ze re 

at Buffalo, N. Y. 
Modern fireproof warehouses, located in the very heart of 
the wholesale and retail districts, provide for the hand- 
ling of all classes of merchandise in a most efficient man- 
ner. Capacity of 50 cars a day, all of which are worked 
under cover, insures against damage by the elements. 
Served by all railroads entering the city, Great Lakes 


steamers and New York Barge Canal lines. Special atten- 
tion is given to pool-car distribution. 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CoMPANY 
W. J. Bishop, Gen. Supt., Seneca and Hamburg Streets 


at Norfolk. Va. 


At this great terminal property there is every modern de- 
vice for the rapid and economical handling of cargoes. 
There are three piers, each 1300 feet long, and four open- 
bulkhead berths. Eight warehouses provide 2,200,000 
square feet of floor space. They are served by depressed 
tracks and concrete drives. The receiving, delivering and 
classification yards have a capacity of 4000 cars. The prop- 
erty is served by Norfolk’s eight trunk-line railroads. 


NorFotK TmewatTer TERMINALS 
J. A. Moore, Manager 
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at Boston 


Nine ocean-going cargo carriers can be berthed and 
worked simultaneously. Direct transfer of cargo—ship to 
rail. 360,000 square feet of covered wharf space. Modern 
concrete and steel buildings contain a half million feet 
of waterside storage space. Located on the line of the 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., with efficient switching to the 
B. & A. and the B. & M. R. R. The strategic location 


makes it the ideal distributing point for merchandise con-, 


signed to the various sections of New England, the Middle 
West and Canadian points. Vessel operators, shippers, im- 
porters and exporters can increase the efficiency of their 
operations by utilizing our facilities. 


Boston TipEWATER TERMINAL, INc. 
L. J. Coughlin, General Manager, 666 Summer Street 


For COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 
regarding the 
| facilities at our 
3 respective _ ter- 
LJ . 
minals and 
warehouses, tar- 
iffs, etc., address 
the office near- 
est you. 
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* * 
at Philadelphia 
Fifteen berths for ocean-going cargo carriers. A million 
square feet of waterside storage. Rail service for B. & O., 
P. R. R. and Reading Company to all points. Railroad 
tracks extend the entire length of all piers. Twenty-five- 
acre yard for the storage and distribution of lumber. New 
concrete and steel shed of 3,000,000 board feet capacity for 
the storage of kiln-dried and finished lumber. Every facil- 
ity for loading and unloading railroad cars and motor 
trucks under cover. 
PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
George M. Richardson, General Manager and Treasurer 


10 Chestnut Street 


. * 

at Philadelphia 
2,100,000 square feet of excellent storage space in 11 mod- 
ern warehouses conveniently located throughout the city. 
Each property is served by one or more railroads, B. & O., 
P. R. R., Reading Company or Philadelphia Belt Line 
R. R. As the largest operators of warehouses in Phila- 
delphia, we are excellently equipped to furnish every 
kind of service incident to the handling of package freight 
on L. C. L. shipments. Liberal cash advances on stored 
goods. Lowest insurance rates. 


MercHaAnts’ WarenHouse ComMPANY 
Malcolm A. Buckey, Asst. Treasurer, 10 Chestnut Street 
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Years—Part of Transportation Job Taken 






HATEVER else it may have done for the country eco- 
nomically, morally, and spiritually, legalization on a 
national scale of beer containing no more than 3.2 per 
ent alcohol by volume provided tonic for badly ailing railroads. 
tential revenue of a hundred million dollars a year was predi- 
sted in statements by railroad spokesmen in advance of mid- 
ight, April 7, and it is reliably reported that the full expecta- 
ons of the informed have been realized. Hundreds of carloads 
f freight are moving in and out of the breweries daily and the 
| productive machinery for dispensing the amber fluid is said 
» be far from having been realized. New productive units are 
eing opened rapidly and railroads and trucks are busy hauling 
onstruction materials and machinery for others. 

An interesting study in transportation history is offered by 
he contrast in distribution practices in force at the beginning 
f the new era and those in force when the eighteenth amend- 
ent took effect. In the fourteen years in which it was a vio- 
ation of law to sell or transport beverages containing more 
han one-half of one per cent of alcohol, an entire new transpor- 
ation system had grown up. The young and lusty highway 
ransport industry is said to have found the new tonnage almost 
s welcome a stimulant as its older, more experienced competi- 
or. In some degree the relative proportion of the new trans- 
portation job taken over by the two transportation agencies 
may be taken as a measure of their competitive status. It is 
00 early to make any final comparison of that sort, but some 
nteresting facts are available. The breweries themselves are 
00 busy to have spent much time on the compilation of figures 
hs to what they are doing and how they are doing it. To the 


best of their ability they are filling orders that come into them, 
pnd, for the most part, determination as to the mode of trans- 











Hundreds of highway transport vehicles were lined up at all of the, 

Principal breweries of the country awaiting legalization of the trans- 

portation of 3.2 the afternoon and evening April 7. This line was 
outside the Atlas Brewing Company, Chicago. 


port rests with the customer, but inquiry of the traffic managers 
of the large Chicago breweries confirmed what might have been 
anticipated—that, for the short-haul, the trucks are getting 
most of the traffic, while shipments moving beyond the truck 
radius accrue to the benefit of the railroads. 

Just what that truck radius is, of course, has never been 
satisfactorily determined. Here, as elsewhere, it varies with the 
individual experience or spokesman and gives no decided in- 
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Beer a Transportation Stimulant 
eturn of Beer Regarded by Rail Officials as Most Important Source of New Traffic in Many 
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Over by Highways a Measure of Com- 


petitive Relationship—Trucks Get the “Short-Haul”—Breweries Oper- 
ating at Peak Stimulate Traffic in Many Lines 








dication of staying fixed. From that point of view it is well to 
bear in mind that beer traffic, at least at present, is wholly 
what is regarded as carload traffic. It is a comparatively high- 
grade commodity (from the transportation point of view) and 





The first beer train pulling out of the yards of the Schlitz Brewing 
Company, Milwaukee, a few minutes after midnight of April 7. 


moves in volume (from the transportation and other points of 
view). 
Rail Revenue Estimates 

On the basis of an estimate made by the Milwaukee Rail- 
road, beer is expected to give the railroads of the country a 
revenue of approximately $50,000,000 in the first year from the 
transportation of the product itself and of materials and supplies 
directly involved in its production. The estimate was included 
in a statement by O. T. Cull, general freight agent of the Mil- 
waukee, before the ways and means committee of the House 
when it was considering legislation that ultimately resulted in 
modification of the Volstead act. In addition, he said the rail- 
roads expected to realize an additional $30,000,000 in this first 
year from the transportation of materials, machinery, and other 
traffic incidental to $300,000,000 of construction work that would 
be immediately released. That would mean a total rail revenue 
of $80,000,000 the first year, with potential earnings of $100,- 
000,000 a year if production and consumption returned to the 
pre-Volstead level, he said. More recently when these figures 
were called to the attention of officials of the Milwaukee and 
other railroads, the opinion was expressed that they were not 
overly optimistic. All that was hoped for is being realized, 
according to the concensus. 

The revenue estimates, it should be pointed out, are over 
and above any traffic losses that may result from the substitu- 
tion in the public diet of beer for other products. “In making 
my estimate, I have borne in mind and discounted the effect 
the use of beer may have on candy, cheese, and other commodi- 
ties which, it is claimed by some, are being consumed now in 
lieu of beer and which might not be consumed to the same 
extent with the advent of beer,’ said Mr. Cull, testifying before 
the Congressional committee. “I have also borne in mind 
there is a substantial quantity of cereal beverages and suppMes 
now being handled by the railroads and my estimate reflects the 
additional traffic we may expect to handle over and above that 
which we are now handling and allowing for possible losses in 
other directions.” 
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of operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentals but before inter- 
est and other fixed charges are paid. 

This compilation as to earnings for the first four months of 1933 
is based on reports from 150 Class I railroads representing a total 
of 241,294 miles. 

This compilation as to earnings for the first four months of 1933 
is based on reports from 150 Class I railroads representing a total 
of 241,296 miles. 

Gross operating revenues for the first four months of 1933 totaled 
$881,689,125, compared with $1,087,903,768 for the same period in 1932, 
or a decrease of 19.0 per cent. Operating expenses for the first four 
months of 1933 amounted to $702,034,389 compared with $864,366,730 
for the same period in 1932, or a decrease of 18.8 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the first four months of 1933 paid $88,152,720 
in taxes compared with $97,770,598 for the same period in 1932, 
or a decrease of 9.8 per cent. For the month of April alone, the 
tax bill of the Class I railroads amounted to $22,156,122, a decrease 
of $2,545,995 under April, 1932. 

Seventy Class I railroads failed to earn expenses and taxes in 
the first four months of 1933, of which 18 were in the Eastern, 13 
in the Southern and 39 in the Western district. 

Class I railroads for the month of April alone had a net rail- 
way operating income of $9,041,789, which, for that month, was at 
the annuai rate of return of 1.10 per cent on their property invest- 
ment In April, 1932, their net railway operating income was $20,- 
273,161 or 1.17 per cent on their property investment. 


Gross operating revenues of the Class I railroads for the month 
of April amounted to $224,877,399 compared with $264,885,723 in April, 
1932, a decrease of 15.1 per cent. Operating expenses in April totaled 
$173,296,169 compared with $209,383,102 in the same month in 1932, 
or a decrease of 17.2 per cent. 


Eastern District 


Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the first four months 
in 1933 had a net railway operating income of $49,127,758, which 
was at the annual rate of return of 1.47 per cent on their property 
investment. For the same period in 1932, their net railway operating 
income was $67,924,906, or 2.04 per cent on their property investment. 
Gross operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Eastern 
District for the first four months of 1933 totaled $455,973,618, a 
decrease of 19.8 per cent below corresponding period in 1932, while 
operating expenses totaled $345,171,923, a decrease of 20.6 per cent 
under the same period last year. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the month of April 
had a net railway operating income of $12,340,614, compared with 
$16,413,318 in April, 1932. 

Southern District 


Class I railroads in the southern district for the first four months 
of 1933 had a_net railway operating income of $13,806,855, which 
was at the annual rate of return of 1.20 per cent on their property 
investment For the same period in 1932, their net’railway operating 
income amounted to $9,221,159, which was at the annual rate of 
return of 0.80 per cent on their property investment Gross operat- 
ing revenues of the Class I railroads in the Southern District for 
the first four months in 1933 amounted to $122,832,412, a decrease of 
12.2 per cent under the same period in 1932, while operating expenses 
totaled $94,035,145, a decrease of 18.0 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the Southern district for the month of April 
had a net railway operating income of $4,465,694 compared with 
$1,811,224 in April, 1932. ; 

Western District 


Class I railroads in the Western district for the first four 
months in 1933 had a net railway operating deficit of $10,173,196. 
For the same four months in 1932, the railroads in that district had a 
net railway operating income of $8,501,404, which was at the annual 
rate of return of 0.36 per cent on their property investment. Gross 
operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Western district 
for the first four months in 1933 amounted to $302,883,095, a decrease 
of 20.2 per cent under the same period in 1932, while operating 
expenses totaled $262,827,321, a decrease of 16.6 per cent compared 
with the same period in 1932. 

For the month of April alone, the Class I railroads in the 
Western district reported a net railway operating income of $2,235,481. 
The net se | operating income of the same roads in April, 1932, 
amounted to $2,048,619. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of April 





Per Cent 
1933 1932 Decline 
Total operating revenues.......... $224,877,399 $ 264,885,723 15.1 
Total operating expenses 173,296,169 209,383,102 17.2 
I tid 40s oie andandicsesowse 22,156,122 24,702,117 10.3 
Net railway operating income..... 19,041,789 20,273,161 6.1 
Operating ratio—per cent.......... 77.06 79.05 anes 
Rate of return on property invest- 
ment—per cent .....cccccceee - 1.10 1.17 ewes 
Four Months Ended April 30 
Total operating revenues......... $881,689,125 $1,087,903, 768 19.0 
Total operating expenses......... 702,034,389 864,366,730 18.8 
NII, ci. 5.0-0-0 het 00s Chae She ws oe 88,152,720 97,770,598 9.8 
Net railway operating income..... 52,761,317 85,647,469 38.4 
Operating ratio—per cent....... tw: 79.62 79.45 wena 
Rate of return on property invest- 
TOME—GIOF COME oc cccsccccvcsese 0.78 1.26 





REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended May 27 totaled 
541,309 cars, according to the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. 

This was an increase of 9,691 cars above the preceding week, 
and an increase of 20,060 cars above the same week in 1932. It 
was, however, a decrease of 169,940 cars under the same week 
in 1931. 


Comparisons showed that loading of all commodities the 
week ended May 27 increased over the corresponding week last 
year with the exception of merchandise less than carload lot 
freight and live stock, which showed reductions. 

Miscellaneous freight loading the week ended May 27 totaled 
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207,391 cars, an increase of 5,698 cars above the preceding weet 
and 11,563 cars above the corresponding week in 1932, 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totale 
166,404 cars, an increase of 428 cars above the preceding we 
but 14,104 cars below the corresponding week last year, 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 34,339 cars, 4 
decrease of 908 cars below the preceding week, but 2,33) cary 
above the corresponding week last year. In the Western gj 
tricts alone, grain and grain products loading for the week endej 
May 27 totaled 23,591 cars, an increase of 4,113 cars above th 
same week last year. 

Forest products loading totaled 22,609 cars, 1,222 cars above 
the preceding week, and 4,606 cars above the same week in 
1932. 

Ore loading amounted to 10,099 cars, an increase of 1,9 
cars above the week before, and 7,555 cars above the correspon¢. 
ing week in 1932. 

Coal loading amounted to 80,915 cars, an increase of 1,24 
cars above the preceding week, and 8,063 cars above the corr. 
sponding week in 1932. 

Coke loading amounted to 4,137 cars, 240 cars above the 
preceding week, and 935 cars above the same week last year 

Live stock loading amounted to 15,415 cars, a decrease of 
159 cars below the preceding week, and 889 cars below the 
same week last year. In the western districts alone, loading of 
live stock totaled 12,069 cars, a decrease of 315 cars compared 
with the same week last year. 

All districts reported increases in the total loading of al 
commodities compared with the same week in 1932 except the 
Central Western, which showed a reduction. 

Revenue freight loading by districts week ended May 21, 
as compared with the loading in the corresponding period of 
1932, was reported as follows: 
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Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,199 and 6,457; live 
stock, 1,288 and 1,610; coal, 20,121 and 16,960; coke, 1,255 and 974; 
forest products, 1,488 and 1,467; ore, 1,262 and 407; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 45,575 and 48,128; miscellaneous, 52,026 and 46,141; total, wel 
1933, 128,214; 1932, 122,144; 1931, 158,870. s 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,592 and 2,805; or. I 
live stock 950 and 1,239; coal, 20,181 and 19,959; coke, 1,581 and 1,022; Biportati 







forest products, 1,157 and 883; ore, 1,509 and 20; merchandise, L. C. L, ay b 
33,457 and 36,927; miscellaneous, 40,846 and 39,026; total, 1933, 102,273; aie y 
1932, 101,881; 1931, 140,769. 00 ea 


Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 249 and 361; live Biintere: 






stock, 108 and 107; coal, 23,726 and 21,372; coke, 178 and 148; forest 00 bu 

products, 606 and 584; ore, 54 and 58; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,120 

and 4,986; miscellaneous, 5,308 and 4,671; total, 1933, 35,349; 1932, 32,- ps to 

287; 1931, 43,504. ; ae best 
Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,708 and 2,907; live and, 1 


stock, 1,000 and 964; coal, 9,302 and 7,954; coke, 267 and 180; forest 
products, 7,485 and 5,375; ore, 311. and 104; merchandise, L. C. L, 
28,445 and 30,420; miscellaneous, 32,269 and 28,961; total, 1933, 81,787; 
1932, 76,865; 1931, 110,456. : , 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 10,731 and 
6,082; live stock, 3,523 and 3,879; coal, 2,537 and 2,412; coke, 734 and 
702; forest products, 5,906 and 4,260; ore, 5,496 and 598; merchandise, 
L. Cc. L., 18,997 and 21,706; miscellaneous, 21,096 and 22,477; total, 
1933, 69,020; 1932, 62,116; 1931, 94,298. i" 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 9,250 and 
9,639; live stock, 6,570 and 6,566; coal, 3,556 and 2,826; coke, 44 and 
118; forest products, 3,461 and 3,461; ore, 1,284 and 1,195; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 22,556 and 24,946; miscellaneous, 30,201 and 32,411; total, © 
1933, 76,922; 1932, 81,162; 1931, 102,999. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,610 and 3,757; | 
live stock, 1,976 and 1,939; coal, 1,492 and 1,369; coke, 78 and 58; for- 
est products, 2,506 and 1,973; ore, 183 and 162; merchandise, L. C. L, 
12,254 and 13,395; miscellaneous, 25,645 and 22,141; total, 1933, 47,744; 
1932, 44,794; 1931, 60,353. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 34,339 and 32,008; 
live stock, 15,415 and 16,304; coal, 80,915 and 72,852; coke, 4,137 and 
3,202; forest products, 22,609 and 18,003; ore, 10,099 and 2,544; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 166,404 and 180,508; miscellaneous, 207,391 and 
195,828; total, 1933, 541,309; 1932, 521,249; 1931, 711,249. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1933 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 





1933 1932 1931 

Four weeks in January ............ 1,910,496 2,266,771 2,873,211 
Four weeks in February............ 1,957,981 2,243,221 2,834,119 
POUr WOORS in BEATEN 2.066 ccccccces 1,841,202 2,280,837 2,936,928 
Dave. WOGRe Th BOE iocvdccccscsaews 2,504,745 2,774,134 3,757, 863 
WE GUO BOO © oscevcccccvvcsecs 523,819 533,951 745,740 
Week GMiled Bay 16 ois ccccecvcces 531,095 517,260 747,057 
WSK GNGOE BAY 20 cccccicccesenes 531,618 515,628 754,738 
WOGK GREOR THAT BT cccccccccvccesns 541,309 521,249 711,249 

| Oe rrr rene re mere 10,342,265 11,653,051 15,360,905 


CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION DOCKET 


In the Traffic Bulletin this week is printed Docket No. 54, 
of the Consolidated Classification Committee, for hearings of nm 
the Official, Southern, and Western Classification committees of 
in Atlanta, July 6, New York, July 11, and Chicago, July 18. al 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


EPORTS from a number of the steamship companies engaged 

in the intercoastal trade indicate a definite increase in busi- 
ness in the last few weeks. Chief among those is an announce- 
ment from the American Hawaiian Line, operators of the biggest 
of the intercoastal fleets, which states that the company has been 
forced to add four extra ships in order to handle the heaviest 
eastbound traffic since the beginning of the depression. The 
Calmar Line has announced that its service will be increased to 
a fortnightly basis beginning with the sailing of the Alamar, 
from Philadelphia, June 15. 

Another optmiistic note in the shipping world is furnished 
by the results of a survey of American shipping conducted by 
Marine Engineering and Shipping Age, which shows that in 
the last six months American tonnage in the domestic trade has 
increased 7 per cent and in the foreign trade by 6 per cent. 
Tanker tonnage, which has gained 19 per cent, represents the 
greatest increase. The survey shows that a number of Amer- 
ican lines plan to build new tonnage soon. 

The new direct cargo service of the Colombian Line be- 
tween New York, Chicago, and Milwaukee was inaugurated June 
6 with the sailing of the steamer Baracoa, from Brooklyn, with 
a big cargo of general merchandise. Fortnightly service will be 
maintained. The Baracoa carries coffee from Colombia, cocoa- 
nuts from Jamaica, plumbing supplies from the eastern states 
and automobiles, which are to be reconditioned at the factory. 
On the return voyage a cargo of beer will be carried from 
Milwaukee. 

Business in the full cargo trades continued at about the 
same level as in the previous week. Grain fixtures were limited 
to three out of Montreal and the only division which showed 
a good volume of business was the transatlantic sugar trade. 

The grain fixtures were all from Montreal for United King- 
dom, June loading, and all closed at 1s 3d. 


Six steamers were engaged for transatlantic sugar cargoes, 
the best week that this trade has seen in some time. All 
were for United Kingdom-Continent from Cuba at 13s for the 
handy-sized vessels and 12s 9d for the large. sizes, 


With one exception, time charters reported were confined 
to the West Indies and Canadian trades. A 3,398-ton American 
steamer was closed for a round trip in the intercoastal trades 
for prompt loading, delivery Pacific. 


In the tankers trade there was considerable activity in 
the Black Sea, a number of vessels being engaged to load 
clean oil for various destinations throughout the world. Two 
tankers of about 8,000 tons were closed to load clean oil at 
Philadelphia for Brazil on the basis of 9s for Rio de Janeiro 
or Santos, 9s 9d if both ports, one for late June and the other 
for July, and two other clean boats, one of 8,000 tons and the 
other of 9,100 tons, for the east coast of South America, July 
loading. 

A definite improvement in the Pacific Coast freight market 
on business between American ports, with the indication that 
this will be extended to foreign export business, is reported in 
the monthly freight market letter of the General Steamship 
Corporation, Ltd. “At the moment, however,” says the report, 
“chartering for foreign ports is limited to spot orders, as char- 
terers, shippers and buyers abroad do not seem to be inclined 
to speculate on the future, but appear to be waiting stabiliza- 
tion of exchange before committing themselves for any large 
amount of future business.” 


In the Pacific coast grain trade rates to the United King- 
dom and Continent declined decidedly in the course of the 
month, from about 19 shillings to the neighborhood of from 
15 to 17 shillings and 4,000 tons of distress space was reported 
booked at 14 shillings but this was not confirmed. The China- 
Japan trade was stagnant, with rates about $2.20 for Shanghai 
and $1.90 for Japan, Canadian currency. 


In the lumber trade no full cargoes in foreign trades were 
closed during the past month, but intercoastal business is re- 
ported strong and active, with June space in good demand and 
some tonnage being chartered by the regular lines in the trade. 

Time charters were restricted to short trips, due apparently 
to the uncertainty regarding stabilization of exchange. Tankers 
continued fairly active with rates somewhat chaotic, due to the 
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various bases- on which they are being quoted, owners being 
generally unwilling to fix on a dollar basis. 


SEATRAIN INVESTIGATION 


That the Commission should conclude that in no respect 
have Seatrain’s operations been shown to be in violation of the 
provisions of the interstate commerce act, is the conclusion 
stated by counsel for Seatrain Lines, Inc., and Hoboken Manu- 
facturers Railroad Co. in their brief in No. 25565, investigation 
of Seatrain Lines, Inc. 

Argument is made on behalf of Seatrain in support of the 
following points: 

Seatrain Lines, Inc., and its ships do not constitute a “rail- 
road” or a “common carrier by railroad” within the meaning of 
the provisions of the interstate commerce act and particularly 
as defined in section 1 (3). 

Seatrain’s ships are not “car floats” as that term is used in 
in section 1 (3). 

Seatrain’s ships are not “ferries,” as the term is used in 
section 1 (3). 

Seatrain’s ships are not “used by or operated in connection 
with any railroad.” 

To hold that Seatrain’s ships constitute a railroad and that 
Seatrain is a common carrier by railroad would be contrary to 
numerous decisions of the Commission under the Panama Canal 
act. 

Seatrain, not being a “carrier by railroad,” was not re- 
quired by section 1 (18) of the act to secure a certificate of 
convenience and necessity before engaging in transportation 
under the act. 


Seatrain is not an extension of the ine of railroad of the 
Hoboken Manufacturers Railroad Co., of the Missouri. Pacific, or 
of the Texas & Pacific within the meaning of section 1, para- 
graphs (18)-(20) of the act. 

The provisions of section 20a of the act are not applicable 
to Seatrain. 


The transportation of freight by Seatrain between New 
York and New Orleans on separate ship’s bills of lading and not 
as part of a through rail and water movement is not subject 
to the provisions of the interstate commerce act, and Sea- 
train’s rates for such transportation need not be filed with the 
Commission. 

The acquisition by Seatrain of the stock of the Hoboken 
Manufacturers Railroad was not in violation of section 5 (2) of 
the act. 

The relationship between Seatrain and Hoboken Manufac- 
turers Railroad is not within the terms of the Panama Canal 
act (section 5 (9)-(11)). 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 have been approved by the 
Shipping Board: 


Shanghai/Panama Freight Conference Agreement: 205—This 
agreement provides for maintenance of freight rates on traffic from 
Shanghai to ports of the Panama Canal Zone. Action of the mem- 
ber lines in respect to adoption of tariff rates and revision thereof 
is to be by two-thirds vote of the members while unanimous agree- 
ment is required to effect any modification of the agreement. Mem- 
ber lines are prohibited from accepting freight at less than the 
agreed rates, paying returns or absorbing local freight or handling 
charges except as agreed upon by the parties, paying commissions 
or brokerage in excess of the agreed amount, granting free or re- 
duced passages or special accommodations to shippers or other per- 
sons with a view to obtaining cargo, or paying illegitimate claims 
of any nature either directly or indirectly. Members of the conference 
committing breach of the agreement may be expelled by two-thirds 
vote of the other lines. Action under the agreement violative of any 
of the regulatory provisions of the shipping act is specifically pro- 
hibited. Any operator of vessels in the trade may become a party 
to the agreement on equal terms with all other parties upon com- 
pliance with its terms and any member line may witrdraw upon 90 
days’ written notice; notice to the Board to be given in either in- 
stance, 

Australia and New Zealand to U. S. Atlantic Coast: 2382—The 
Oceanic Steamship Company and Oceanic and Oriental Navigation 
Company with Panama Mail Steamship Company: This agreement 
provides for through billing arrangement covering shipments from 
loading ports of The Oceanic Steamship Company and Oceanic and 
Oriental Navigation Company in Australia and New Zealand to 
United States Atlantic ports of call of Panama Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, with transhipment at San Franciseo or Los Angeles Harbor, 
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1917 Tonnage 


In 1917, he said, the Milwaukee road handled about 450,000 
tons of the product of breweries. The railroads handled about 
7,000,000 tons, according to his figures. Assuming that 30 per 
cent of the beer produced was consumed locally and did not 
reach the rail lines, he placed the total production of beer in 
that year at approximately 10,000,000 tons. 

He anticipated that his own railroad would obtain addi- 
tional revenue from legalization of beer ranging between two 
and two and a half million dollars a year. In 1917 it handled 
approximately a hundred cars a day from Milwaukee breweries 
only, he said. The actual total for his line from that source 
was 31,000 cars in that year. It also obtained a large volume 
of beer shipments from many other points, such as Chicago, 
the Twin Cities, and St. Louis. 

It should of course, be borne in mind that tonnage of rail 
shipments does not represent beer production, in the strict 
sense. The weight of the beer itself in a fifty-three pound case 
is generally slightly less than nineteen pounds, according to 
figures supplied by one brewery. There is some variation in 
bottles and cases, but that is a fair measure of the relative 
proportion of weight in containers and product. Shipments in 
kegs, naturally, represent a much higher percentage relationship 
of the weight of the product to that of the packing. 


An Expanding Circle 

But the beer itself is not the most important item to the 
railroads, though it may be to others. For every outbound car 
of beer from the brewery, the railroad or other transportation 
agency, on estimates generally accepted, receives approximately 
two inbound carloads. For instance, Mr. Cull stated that, in 
1917, his railroad handled around 90,000 cars of freight to and 
from Milwaukee directly assignable to the beer traffic. For 
every outbound carload of beer there is an inbound carload 
of returned empties. Commodities used by breweries in the 
manufacturing process include coal, or other fuel, cooperage, 
box shooks and boxes, bottles, barley and malt, rice, rosin, ice 
labels, caps, straw wrappers, hops, yeast, oil, machinery and 
office supplies. The list is not all-inclusive. To offset any loss 
in the movement of candy and soda pop, the pretzel industry 
and production of rye bread show rising production curves. 

The ripples of expanding activity extending from the brew- 
eries reach into a thousand crevices of the surrounding business 
pool. To make bottles you must have sand, and its transportation 
creates revenue for the railroads. To obtain sand from the 
pits, men must labor. Overalls are soiled, giving business to 
laundries (commercial or domestic), giving a new stimulus to 
the soap industry, and so on. But, less fancifully, dispensation 
of beer calls for retail fixtures, steins and brass rails. Among 
endless odds and ends that might be cited, the Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Company recently reported its plants working at peak 
in an effort to fill bar and fixture orders. 

Building construction for the expanding manufacturing 
plant requires the transportation of brick, lumber, steel, cement, 
sand, gravel, and stone. Production of steel must be preceded 
by the transportation of iron ore, coal, and limestone. Trucks 
and automobiles are needed for the distribution of beer locally 
as well as inter-city, which again requires the movement of 
steel and ore and many other products, and use of the motor 
vehicles increases the consumption of gasoline and rubber 
tires, to name only the obvious. 

It is plain that the benefits accruing to the railroads go 
beyond the revenue produced by shipments directly involved in 
supplying beer to a waiting public. 


Motor Transport Participation 


As to the participation of the highway transport industry in 
all of this, nothing more specific can be offered than more or 
less rough estimates from individual breweries. These show 
that a considerable part of the new traffic is on the highways, 
though generalization as to just how large a part is difficult. 
Estimates received from the four principal breweries in Chi- 
cago ranged from 10 to 40 per cent of the total shipments. The 
traffic manager of a large Missouri brewery estimated that 50 
per cent of his shipments were going to the highway transport 
agencies. He said he expected to see that percentage increase 
materially, especially for distances up to 500 miles. He put the 
average truck haul at present as in the neighborhood of 100 
miles. 

The wide variation in the relative extent to which the 
shipments are going to the highways as between individual 
brewerjes is difficult to account for. Undoubtedly, to some ex- 
tent, it is attributable to the distribution area served by the 
breweries and, in some cases, to the policy of the breweries. 
In a number of instances, brewery traffic managers said they 
definitely favored the use of rails because they were set up to 
handle shipments in that way. That could hardly be regarded 
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as controlling, however, as the customer usually tells the trang. 
portation agency he wants used. 


Demand Exceeds Production 


In the case of the Chicago breweries, with a single excep. 
tion, distribution is being held to within a comparatively ro 
stricted radius. No effort is being made to reach markets 
widely spread over the country because of insufficient produc. 
tion. On the other hand, the four largest brewing companies 
in Milwaukee—Pabst, Schlitz, Miller, and Blatz—are attempting 
to serve a national market. 

The Prima Company, in Chicago, according to its traffic 
manager, George H. Price, is making about 25 per cent of its 
shipments by highway and the other 75 per cent by rail. For 
distances up to about 150 miles, Mr. Price said, about 75 per 
cent of the shipments are trucked. The maximum distance 
reached by highway was said to be about 300 miles. The com. 
pany has four of its own trucks in inter-city highway service, 
The rail shipments are running in the neighborhood of 18 to 
20 carloads of about 50,000 pounds each a day. 

As to inbound rail tonnage, Mr. Price said that, in the 
first month after beer was legalized, the company was receiv. 
ing four or five carloads of new bottles and containers a day; 
that it is using a tank car of fuel oil a day, and that it re 
ceives a carload of malt every day and sometimes two. There 
is, as well, the regular return flow of empty containers and 
inbound tonnage of other miscellaneous items going into pro. 
duction. 

Shipments of the Atlas Brewing Company, says Howard 
Daveney, traffic manager, are averaging about 40 rail cars a day 
and about 40 per cent of that much by highway. The highway 
has been used for shipments as far as Memphis and Kansas 
City and gets about 75 per cent of the business up to 150 miles, 
Mr. Daveney said. 

Similar stories are told by others. The highway Vehicles 
carry loads up to 20,000 pounds, or more, at rail carload rates, 
or less, and, of course, eliminate at least one handling. “The 
reason for the truck operation,” said one of the traffic man- 
agers, “is that the distributor does not have to tie up so much 
money in his business. He gets a quicker turnover with the 
truck, saves handling, and, in some instances, gets a lower rate 
than the railroads offer.” 

From the transportation point of view, the new beer ap- 
pears to be a stimulant. Up to the end of May it had been 
legalized in thirty-three states. Further expansion in that di- 
rection along with the rapid increase in producinig units give 
it a potential revenue value to the railroads of $100,000,000 an- 
nually, according to the estimates, and open a new field for 
profit to the developing highway transportation interests. 


DEPRECIATION CHARGES 


In No. 14700, depreciation charges of telephone companies, 
the Commission has further amended its order of July 28, 1931, 
as amended March 14, and December 5, 1932, as follows: 


(a) By changing the latest date upon which Class A telephone 
companies shall file with the state commissions or with this Com- 
mission estimates of composite percentage rates, as provided in para- 
ow ig said order, from August 1, 1933, (as amended) to Aug- 
us ° by ° 

(b) By changing all other effective dates of said order of July 
28, 1931, applicable to Class A companies, from January 1, 1934 (as 
amended) to January 1, 1935. 

Provided, That nothing in the foregoing shall be construed as 
relieving telephone companies from accounting for depreciation by 
the application to the primary plant accounts of composite annual 
percentage rates based upon the best estimates available of service 
lives and salvage values, as required by the Uniform System of Ac- 
counts for Telephone Companies, First Revised Issue. 


PERISHABLE INSPECTION AGENCY 


Railroads of Official Territory have established a single in- 
spection bureau, The Railroad Perishable Inspection Agency, 
displacing a half dozen or more such bureaus operating in the 
territory. The duties of the new agency will include the in- 
spection of fruits, vegetables, and melons within the terrtiory, 
and like service with respect to other perishable commodities 
at such points as may be specified by interested railroads. The 
new agency supersedes inspection services of individual lines 
as well as that of the various joint agencies operating in the 
territory. 

The agency will also have charge of recooperage of broken 
packages within the territory. W. S. Jensen, formerly man- 
ager of perishable traffic for the New York Central, has been 
made manager, and G. E. Marven, perishable inspector for the 
Pennsylvania before he was placed in charge of joint inspec- 
tion activities at New York, has been made assistant manager. 
Headquarters will be in New York and the new organization 
will assume its responsibilities July 1. 
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Terminal charges at port 
the participating carriers. 

Atlantic and Gulf ports to South Seas and Australia: 2336— 
Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., and Luckenbach Gulf Steam- 
ship Company, Inc., with Flood Lines, Inc.: This arrangement covers 
through shipments from U. S. Atlantic Coast loading ports of Lucken- 
bach and/or U. S. Gulf loading ports of Luckenbach Gulf to specified 
ports of call of the Flood Lines in South Seas and Australia, with 
transhipment at San Francisco. Cost of transhipment is to be ab- 
sorbed by the participating carriers. This agreement is to cancel and 
supersede Agreements Nos. 1928 and 1929, approved by the Board 
June 22, 1932. 


of transhipment are to be absorbed by 


Modifications 


Japan and China to Providence and Pawtucket, R. I.: 2309— 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha with Colonial Navigation Company: This agree- 
ment provides for through billing arrangement covering shipments 
from ports of call of Osaka Shosen Kaisha in Japan and China to 
Providence and Pawtucket, R. I., ports of call of Colonial Navigation 
Company, with transhipment at New York. 

New York and Los Angeles Harbor and San Francisco: 2335— 
Colombian Steamship Company, Inc. (Colombian Line) with United 
Fruit Company: This agreement provides for joint booking of first- 
class passengers between New York and Los Angeles Harbor and 
San Francisco, with interchange at the Canal Zone. The Colombian 
Steamship Company, Inc., is to transport the passengers between 
New York and Cristobal and the United Fruit Company is to trans- 
port the passengers between Balboa and Los Angeles Harbor and 
San Francisco. 

Atlantic Coast to Australia and New Zealand: 2345—Panama Mail 
Steamship Company with Union Steam Ship Co. of New Zealand, Ltd.: 
This agreement covers through shipments from U. S. Atlantic Coast 
loading ports of Panama Mail Steamship Company to ports of call 
in Australia and New Zealand of Union Steam Ship Co., with trans- 
shipment at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. This agreement is 
to cancel and supersede Agreement No. 545-1 in so far as participa- 
tion therein of Panama Mail Steamship Company is concerned. 


Trans-Atlantic Passenger Agreement (120-2-1, 120-2-2): The 
agreement, which is modified, is that of the Trans-Atlantic Pas- 
senger Conference approved by the board February 12, 1929 (Confer- 
ence Agreement No. 120) and modification of said agreement approved 
by the board July 6, 1932 (Conference Agreement No. 120-2). The 
modifications now submitted record agreements of the carriers with 
respect to uniform rules to govern the activities of sub-agencies 
(120-2-1) and uniform sub-agency appointment agreement to which 
re! the member lines is to require its sub-agencies to subscribe 
(120-2-2). 

Atlantic Conference, Brussels (128-10-A): As formerly in effect 
provisions of the agreement of the Atlantic Conference approved by 
the Board September 7, 1932, permitted member lines to grant a re- 
duction of 30% to students designated as ‘‘Boursiers’’ who produced 
documentary evidence that they are assisted by the French gov- 
ernment and who hold a French government scholarship certificate. 
The modification permits member lines to grant the reduction to 
such students who either produce documentary evidence of assistance 
by the French government or who hold a French government scholar- 
ship certificate. The participating conference carriers are Anchor 
Line, Anchor-Donaldson Line, Canadian Pacific Steamship, Ltd., 
Compagnia Generale Transatlantique, Cosulich Line, Cunard Line, 
Furness Line, Gdynia-America Line, Hamburg-Amerika Linie, Hol- 
land-America Line, Norddeutscher Lloyd, Norwegian America Line, 
Red Star Line, Scandinavian American Line, Swedish American Line, 
United States Lines and White Star Line. 

U. S. Atlantic Coast to Orient: 2313—Pacific-Atlantic Steamship 
Company (Quaker Line) with Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Com- 
pany: This agreement provides for through billing arrangement cov- 
ering shipments from United States Atlantic ports of call of Quaker 
Line to ports of call of Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Company 
in the Philippine Islands, Japan, China, French Indo China, and 
Siam, with transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 
Cost of transfer is to be absorbed by the carriers. 


Between U. S. North Atlantic Ports and U. S. Gulf Ports: 2323— 


Munson Steamship Line with Tri-State Steamship Co., Inc.: This 
agreement provides for through billing arrangement covering ship- 
ments between Camden, Philadelphia, South Chester, Baltimore, 


and Norfolk and Mobile and Pensacola, with transhipment at New 
Orleans. 


Barbados, W. I., to U. S. Pacific Ports: 2324—Bermuda and West 
Indies Steamship Company, Ltd., with American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company: This agreement provides for through billing arrangement 
covering shipments of molasses from Barbados, West Indies, to 
United States Pacific Coast ports, with transhipment at New York. 

Portland, Oregon, to Colombia and Dutch West Indies: 2333— 
Pacific Steamship Lines, Ltd., with Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd.: 
Agreement covers through shipments of wrapping, newsprint, and 
toilet paper from Portland, Oregon, to Puerto Colombia and Carta- 
gena, Colombia, and Curacao, Dutch West Indies, with transhipment 
at San Francisco. When shipments aggregate 100 tons or more 
Pacific Steamship Lines’ vessel is to call at Gulf Pacific Mail Line’s 
dock, thus eliminating transfer charges. 

London, England, to United States Pacific Coast Ports: 2340— 
United States Lines Company (American Merchant Lines) with Dol- 
lar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd.: This agreement provides for through 
billing arrangement covering shipments from London, England, port 
of call of American Merchant Lines, to United States Pacific Coast 
ports of call of Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with transhipment 
at New York. 

672-2—Pacific-Java-Bengal Line with Pacific Steamship Line, 
Ltd.: Modifies an agreement between Pacific-Java-Bengal Line and 
Kingsley Navigation Company, Ltd., McCormick Steamship Company, 
Nelson Steamship Company, and Pacific Steamship Company cover- 
ing through shipments between United States Pacific Coast ports, 
other than Pacific-Java-Bengal Line’s loading ports, and Oriental 
ports, with transhipment at San Francisco. 

921-2—Gulf Pacific Line with McCormick Steamship Company, 
Pacific Steamship Lines, Ltd., and Nelson Steamship Company: 
Modifies an agreement between Gulf Pacific Line and McCormick 
Steamship Company, Pacific Steamship Company, and Nelson Steam- 
ship Company covering through shipments from U. S. Gulf ports to 
Portland, Astoria, Seattle, and Tacoma, with transhipment at San 
Francisco. 

2056-1—Silver Line, Ltd., with Pacific Steamship Lines, Ltd.: 
Modifies an agreement between Silver Line, Ltd., and Kingsley Navi- 
gation Company, Ltd., McCormick Steamship Company, Nelson Steam- 
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ship Company, and Pacific Steamship Company covering through 
shipments between Oriental ports and U. S. Pacific Coast ports, other 
than Silver Line, Ltd., loading ports, with transhipment at San Fran. 
cisco, 
The purpose of these modifications is to record Pacific Steamship 
Lines, Ltd., as a participating carrier and as successor to Pacific 
Steamship Company in these agreements. 2 
937-2—Nelson Steamship Company with Oceanic and Orientg) 
Navigation Company: Modifies an agreement covering through ship. 
ments from Norfolk, Baltimore, and Charleston to Australasian ports 
with transhipment at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. Th, 
purpose of this modification is to reduce the minimum proportion of 
the through rate accruing to Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Con. 
pany under this agreement. 


Agreements Cancelled 
863-1-C—States Steamship Company with Gulf Pacific Line: 
1161-2-C—American Mail Line, Ltd., with Gulf Pacific Line: 


1348-1-C—Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Company with Gui 
Pacific Line: 
1504-C—Pacific-Java-Bengal Line with Gulf Pacific Line: 
1711-C—Barber-Wilheimsen Line with Gulf Pacific Line: 
1830-C—Isbrandtsen-Moller Company, Inc., with Gulf Pacific Line: 
2097-C—The East Asiatic Company, Ltd., with Gulf Pacific Line: 
Agreements between the above named carriers covered through 
shipments from Oriental ports to United States Gulf ports, with tran. 
shipment at specified Pacific Coast ports. Cancellation of the agree. 
ments was requested because the Gulf Pacific Line does not desire 
to participate in the handling of this traffic. 
1861-C—Barber-Wilheimsen Line with Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd: 
1864-C—Pacific-Java-Bengal Line with Gulf Pacific Mail Line, 
Ltd.: 


'1866-1-C—American Mail Line, Ltd., with Gulf Pacific Mail Line, 
Ltd 


1867-C—Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with Gulf Pacific 
Mail Line, Ltd.: 

1868-C—Oceanic and Oriental 
Pacific Mail Line, Ltd.: 

1967-1-C—Klaveness Line with Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd.: 

2098-C—The East Asiatic Company, Ltd., with Gulf Pacific Mail 
Line, Ltd.: 

Agreements between the above named carriers covered through 
shipments from Oriental ports to United States Gulf ports, with 
transhipment at specified Pacific Coast ports. Cancellation of the 
agreements was requested because the Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd, 
does not desire to participate in the handling of this traffic. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY TREATY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Replying in the Senate to the assertion made last week by 
Senator LaFollette that the Chamber of Commerce of the state 
of New York was dominated by railroad, utility and banking 
interests and that the St. Lawrence seaway treaty was being 
blocked and resisted with the support of those interests and 
J. P. Morgan & Company, Senator Copeland, of New York, said 
that Mr. LaFollette’s inferences were “very unfair.” The Wis- 
consin senator, said Mr. Copeland, drew the conclusion’ that the 
state chamber “must be a wicked organization.” 


Submitting resolutions adopted by the Albany County (N. Y.) 
committee of the American Legion in opposition to the seaway 
treaty, Mr. Copeland wondered whether that post was dominated 
by J. P. Morgan & Company, “and if it is a wickedly controlled 
institution, because the American Legion says that the St. Law- 
rence treaty ought not to be ratified until there has been made 
the economic survey which I have suggested.” 

“There are thousands of citizens of my state,’ said Senator 
Copeland, “who have no more relation to J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany than I have, There are thousands of citizens in my state 
who, of their own accord, and without interjection or interfer- 
ence of J. P. Morgan, might form independent conclusions. The 
majority of the people of my state want to know, before we 
spend $90,000,000 as our immediate contribution to the waterway, 
plus our share of the cost of construction, whether or not the 
state of New York will be benefited proportionately. So I 
have made bold to let the Senate know what the American 
Legion of a leading county of my state thinks on this subject.” 

Senator Patterson, of Missouri, opposing the treaty, said the 
statement had been made by Senator LaFollette and that it had 
been intimated by Senator Norris “that those who oppose the 
ratification of this treaty are actuated by a desire to serve the 
power interests of the country.” 

“No such reason impels the people of my state to oppose 
the ratification of the treaty,” said he. 

Senator Copeland interjected he desired to say for the people 
of his state “in the most solemn manner I can” that the position 
of the “power interests” had nothing to do with the opposition 
of the two senators from New York. 

Senator Patterson attacked the treaty, reflecting the Mis- 
sissippi Valley viewpoint that, as presented, the treaty would 
have an adverse effect on the lakes-to-gulf waterway. 

Defending New York’s opposition to the treaty, Representa- 
tive Beiter, of New York, in a reply to the speeches made by 
Senators Vandenberg and LaFollette, said that the representa- 
tions that Senator LaFollette made in regard to Morgan influ- 
ence as to the seaway “can be set down as plain blather.” 

“It is an attempt to capitalize for the project the situation 
that finds Morgan’s firm under fire before the Senate banking 
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21 West Street—New York 
Phone WHitehall 4-3500 


La Salle-Wacker Bldg., Chicago 

Phone Franklin 4052 2s ee 

e ‘, LO sige 
Map shows Seaboard-Great Lakes system. er 
Through joint rates apply to points beyond lake 4 
ports, via rail lines. eeneainies dé: 
@ ST. PAUL 

From New York via Seaboard-Great Lakes GREEN BAY 
Corp. and Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co., en 
Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Co., Grea, 
Lakes Transit Corp., Minnesota-Atlantic Transit 
Co., and Rail Lines beyond Lake Ports on 
Through Published |. C. C. Rates Eastbound and 
Westbound . . . Carloads and less than carloads. 


SAILINGS EVERY 48 HOURS @iansascane 


/ & 
also Through Motorship Service Without Trans. 2 / ne 
shipment between Great Lakes Ports and New * 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, etc. 
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PORT 
ALBANY 
Newest Inland 
North Atlantic Seaport 

















Within 250 miles there reside :— 


One-third of the population of the United States. 


The richest producing population in the United 
States. 


The greatest consuming population in the United 
States. 


































































































































Harbor—30 ft. deep with 1,000 ft. turning basin; 
143 miles from sea. 


Channel—27 ft. deep; in unobstructed tidal river. 
Docks—5,000 ft. with shipside trackage. 
Sheds—Sprinkler protected fireproof construction. 
Grain Elevator—13,000,000 bu. storage. 
Accessible to 85% of world’s ocean carriers. 


Port District Railroad connecting with trunk rail- 
roads serves water front. 













Industrial Area—pavement, water, sewers, power 
and rail facilities. 














For complete information address: 


Albany Port District Commission 
74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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committee,” said he. ‘No thinking person will be fooled by his 
pyrotechnics, Senators Wagner and Copeland accurately ex. 
press the sentiment of New York state in opposing the seaway 
treaty as economically unsound.” ; 

Senator LaFollette, of Wisconsin, has made public a lett, 
from President Roosevelt approving the St. Lawrence seaway 
treaty and the joint resolution apportioning the power part g 
the project to the state of New York. The President said tha 
if the project were undertaken the work could be added to 
the public works program of the administration to afford ep. 
ployment. 

The Wisconsin senator said that in approving the projec 
and resolution President Roosevelt had taken the side of the 
people against the power interest, Morgan and the railroads 
which, the Senator said, had been fighting the treaty and the 
resolution. 


LAKES-TO-GULF WATERWAY 


Final arrangements for the official opening and dedicatiop 
of the lakes-to-gulf waterway will not be made until it has beep 
definitiely determined when Congress will adjourn. It is planneg 
to begin the celebration of the completion of the waterway about 
a week after Congress adjourns, according to Representative 
Reid, of Illinois, president of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, who is chairman of the committee on arrangements 
of the congressional committee that will participate in the cele. 
bration. It is planned to begin the celebration at Chicago and 
then to proceed down the Illinois waterway and the Mississippi 
River to New Orleans, stops to be made at the principal inter. 
mediate cities. 


PRESIDENT AND MAIL SUBSIDIES 


There is no thought on the part of President Roosevelt, it 
is said, of any general slashing of mail subsidies. He wants 
to retain the American flag on the high seas in a merchant 
marine adequate to serve American needs. Only such sub. 
sidies as, after careful scrutiny of the whole subject are shown 
to be not warranted, it is the President’s idea, should be with- 
drawn. Excessive subsidies, it is his further thought, should 
be and would be reduced. There is, however, it has been 
made plain, no intention of abandoning the ship subsidy policy. 


CLAIM PREVENTION, INTERCOASTAL 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Theodore Roosevelt once said, “The best executive is one 
who has sense enough to pick good men to do what he wants 
done—and self restraint enough to keep from meddling with 
them while they do it.” 

Wm. Feather says: “Those of us who run smaller busi- 
nesses often overlook the fact that the problems of our big 
corporations are the same as our own, and we envy their big- 
ness, not realizing that they have attained large size by fol- 
lowing principles that we should also apply.” The opposite 
also holds true, ofttimes constructive suggestions, methods, or 
stystems of elimination of waste may come from a small com- 
pany’s executives and be found worthy of application by the 
larger firms. 

Thus, it follows that the same system of claim prevention, 
or a traffic system based upon attainment of zero in loss, dam- 
age or overcharge claims can by prevention methods under 
favorable circumstances, by study, exchange of prevention 
knowledge between buyer and seller, shipper and _ carrier, 
secures by this means better protection of succeeding shipments, 
and at last reaches a minimum of loss and waste. I reached 
a zero many times by such a system and you can do the same 
if your controlling officers follow the same procedure. 

Why is it possible to have merchandise come in or go out 
over one line month after month, both less than carload and 
many carloads, without a single claim for loss and damage, 
overcharge, misrouting or on carried freight, while another 
line will have something wrong with every shipment? The 
answer is specialization in prevention. Several of the inter- 
coastal lines have specialists in prevention who do nothing 
but study, act, and advise all of their employes regarding the 
outturn of cargo and how to prevent failure on succeeding ship- 
ments. They also work with cameras and with their shippers 
and receivers for cooperation in prevention for their mutual 
benefit. 

There should be a camera on every ship and every dock. 
Nothing is so convincing as a picture. Nothing shows up 80 
quickly damage on truck loads arriving for stowage in ship, 
or in rail cars in bad order when the car door is first opened 
before unloading to ship; also on delivered loads leaving ship’s 
docks after perfect discharge but damage caused by truck 

(Continued on page 1182) 
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Paying Cumulative Dividends 
of Service and Economy .... 


SPACE—Executive, sales, display; manu- 
facturing, storage and shipping, in the . . . 


PORT AUTHORITY 
COMMERCE BUILDING 


is of such unique character that there is no adequate 
basis of comparison with other offerings in New York. 
For the first time in the history of industrial construction in 
Manhattan, a building has itself become an active, participat- 
ing, beneficial force in the conduct of its tenants’ business. 























The fruit of many years of intensive study of mer- 
chandising operations in the Metropolitan Area, 
this building provides structural ingenuity and 
perfection of mechanical equipment that effect 
phenomenal economies by centralization of all 
activities on a single floor, reduction of truck- 
mileage, and elimination of a large proportion 
of wasteful handling and rehandling of goods. 
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A survey of the field of available 
space in the Metropolitan Area dis- 
closes nothing that can offer com- 
petition in value per rental dollar! 
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For further information apply to 


PORT OF NEW YORK 
AUTHORITY 


Real Estate Dep't 111 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 
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14 East 47th Street General Renting Agents 
BROKERS FULLY PROTECTED 
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If time is worth money to you— 
you should be a subscriber to 


THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD 
and TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Because the DAILY reduces to a minimum 
the valuable time between the taking of any 
action by the Commission, the Shipping 
Board, shippers or carriers, and the delivery 
of full information into your hands. That is 
why so many railroad and industrial traffic 
men are regular DAILY subscribers. 


They know they can depend on the DAILY 
to bring them first news of the decisions and 
proposed reports in which they have a 
special interest. They know it will keep 
them in touch with the hearings in important 
cases—just as if they had their own represent- 
ative at the Commission, or Shipping Board, 
or at meetings elsewhere, to keep them 
posted. 


They know too, that when they want a copy 
of a decision or report, or detailed informa- 
tion about any rate matter or proceeding, 
they can write or wire our Special Service 
Department—and get it quickly. 


The DAILY service is the busy traffic man’s 
right hand man. It is the ideal combination 
of a prompt, all-inclusive news service and 
6 complete group of personal, intelligent 
traffic services. Ask any subscriber, and he 
will tell you that it takes the place of an 
expert traffic assistant at a fraction of the 
expense. 


The cost is reasonable because it is spread 
over a large number of organizations whose 
service requests are ‘grouped”’ to minimize 
expense. 


Ask us to place your name on the DAILY 
mailing list for two weeks, without obliga- 
tion, and to send you complete information 
about the special services which are in- 
cluded with every subscription. 


THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD 
and TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Published by 


The Traffic Service Corporation 


418 South Market Street 
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After forty-eight years of service, William Phillips hag 
retired as manager of the industrial department of the Canadiay 
National, at Montreal. C. S. Gzowski has been named acting 
manager of the industrial and natural resources department 
and will continue in his present duties as chief engineer of 
construction. 

John F. Lent, New York shipping specialist, has also estab. 
lished headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

Abner G. Jackson, traffic manager, South Atlantic Steam. 
ship Line, Savannah, Ga., died May 23. 

The Minot (N. D.) Association of Commerce has established 
a traffic bureau, with E. M. Hendricks as commissioner. Mr 
Hendricks was formerly traffic expert for the North Dakota 
commission, in Bismarck. 

F. C. Paterson, general freight agent, Nelson Steamship 
Company, at Portland, Ore., has been transferred to Seattle 
as general freight agent. The Hammond Lumber Company will 
continue to represent the line in Portland. 

H. R. Whiting has been appointed executive general agent, 
Louisiana and Arkansas and the Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas 
Railway, with headquarters in Dallas. 

L. P. Green, district passenger agent, Atlantic Coast Line, 
at Thomasville, Ga., has been transferred to Orlando, Fla., as 
district passenger agent. 

William A. Kittermaster, general western freight agent, 
Canadian Pacific and the Soo Line, at Chicago, will retire on 
pension July 1. A testimonial dinner will be given by friends 
and associates at the rooms of The Traffic Club of Chicago 
June 14. 

Charles W. Brosius, general freight agent, Texas and 
Pacific, at New Orleans, died of heart trouble at his home 
June 3. He was forty-two years old. 

At the request of W. E. Williams that he be relieved of 
active duty, the office of manager of the department of per- 
sonnel, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, St. Louis, has _ been 
abolished. Mr. Williams will act in a consulting capacity. All 
wage schedules negotiations, matters of discipline, rules and 
working conditions, and routine personnel matters have been 
transferred to the office of the vice president and general 
manager at Dallas, Tex. James G. Blaine, assistant general 
attorney, will represent the president in matters of employee 
welfare and public relations, and perform such other duties 
as may be assigned to him, according to the announcement. 

Effective June 10 the McCormick Steamship Company will 
have its own office in Pittsburgh, with W. T. Watkinson in 
charge as general agent. 


SOUTHEAST ADVISORY BOARD 


Increases in volume of business ranging from 5 to 20 per 
cent in the third quarter of this year, compared with same 
period of 1932, were predicted by basic industries of the south- 
east, through commodity committee reports presented to the 
thirty-ninth regular.meeting of the Southeast Shippers’ Advisory 
Board in Winston-Salem, N. C., June 8. 

Reports from the individual shippers indicated that an 
increase of 10 per cent can be safely figured in the movement 
of brick and clay products. The Tennessee valley program and 
provisions of the federal public works act will result in at 
least a 10 per cent heavier volume of cement, it was said. 

Improvement in commodity prices and resultant better feel- 
ing in the south will bring about greater use of coal, including 
domestic, industrial, railroad and bunker, and the coal and coke 
people predict an increased demand of 10 per cent, according 
to reports. 

Generally improving conditions forecast a 10 to 15 per cent 
increase in shipments of cottonseed and products, it was said, 
Fertilizer shipments will exceed those of last year 10 per cent, 
while movement of phosphate rock, because of low stocks on 
hand at factories, will run 30 to 50 per cent above that of 
1932, if the estimates are borne out. 

A 20 per cent increase in production and movement of fresh 
fruits, by reason of prospective peach crop, was anticipated, 
with potatoes and other fresh vegetables expected to exceed 
last year’s movements by 17 per cent and 33 per cent, respec- 
tively. 

With current markets above 1932, furniture manufacturers 
contemplated an increased demand of at least ten per cent. 

General conditions were said to point to an increase of 
about 5 per cent in the production of grain and grain products, 
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DENNY MOTOR TRANSFER Cu 


“By Service We Grow’”’ 


Covering the principal part of Indiana with our own trucks, 
under Indiana Public Service Commission certificates, and the 
State of Kentucky by affiliated lines, we are offering a fast 
delivery service for shippers to those large markets—overnight 
between any points in our territory. 

Pool car distribution for both states and locally is speedily 
handled out of our Indianapolis and Louisville terminals. We 
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are ideally situated for that service at those points as our 
terminals are on the Pennsylvania Railroad tracks—no cartage, 
rehandling or other additional expense or delay. 

Alll truck bodies are van-type, fully enclosed. All shipments 
are fully insured. 

Five thousand satisfied customers can attest to our service and 
reliability and we believe we have the solution to your dis- 
tribution problems in Indiana and Kentucky. 


DENNY MOTOR TRANSFER CO. 


Established 1917 Home Office: New Albany, Indiana 


If You Think Your Rates Are Improperly Adjusted 


You should first approach the carrier with a carefully considered and comprehensively prepared 
proposition showing why the existing rates are unreasonable, discriminatory, or prejudicial. 


Where one or more of these elements are involved, if the shipper sets forth the facts in a clear 
and convincing manner instead of merely asserting that his rates are out of line and demanding 
readjustment, he saves time and money and is usually far more successful in obtaining a read- 
justment of his rates. 


Proceedings before the Commission are at best slow and expensive, and many are inclined to 
put up with unfair rates rather than become involved in such proceedings. Furthermore, this 
method of obtaining results does not make for cooperation between carriers and shippers. 


The Traffic Service Corporation will assist your traffic manager or counsel in making a thor- 
ough analysis of a rate adjustment, setting up the data in a clear and comprehensive manner. 
If the plan of first presenting your case to the carrier does not bring results, the analysis and 
exhibits that have been prepared can readily be used in presenting the matter to the Commission. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


“‘At Your Service”’ 


210 Mills Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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problem of fair allocation of taxes among competitive trans- 
portation agencies, including trucks and busses, gas and oil 
pipe lines, inland and intercoastal waterways, airplanes, and 
the railroads.” 

The meeting is sponsored by the Riverton Lions Club and 
invitations have been extended to Senators John B. Kendrick 
and Robert D. Carey and to Governor Leslie A. Miller, of 
Wyoming, as well as others, to attend the meeting. 

Commodity committee heads will present estimates of car- 
loadings in the territory for the third quarter of the year and 
railroad representatives will report on condition of equipment. 
The executive committee will meet in Riverton June 27. Cfficers 
will be elected at the board meeting. 

There will be an auto trip over the Riverton irrigation 
district and to other points of interest, and a banquet, followed 
by a dance, will be held the evening of June 28. 


CLAIM PREVENTION 


(Continued from page 1176) 
drivers drawing ropes too tight on carton goods. 
these claims? 

Have you ever seen a picture of a car opened by the ship’s 
employes expecting to quickly unload and stow, but has the 
entire contents in such condition that it has all to be handled 
an extra time for segregation, recooperage, and reconditioning 
before the goods will carry safely into the ship, let alone the 
five thousand mile journey coming before unloading at des- 
tination? 

The shipper, in many instances, did not brace the contents 
of the car, but just piled them up for the hundred mile journey 
without any protection, and on opening the car the contents 
are all in one heap and many damaged. To just say, “rough 
handling by rail carrier” and let it go at that is not common 
sense. Why should a receiver continue to suffer such careless 
practice, causing him claims on every ship carrying his goods? 

Experience and claims teach stowage agents to not pile 
certain commodities more than four high in the ship, but if the 
delivered load is watched, you will see the truck man stack 
the same cartons ten, twelve or more high to be transported 
at our port at least twenty-five miles with a certain claim for 
damage on delivery to sidewalk. Or after all of the care and 
knowledge of prevention exercised by shipper, truck or rail 


Who pays 
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SERVICE 


covering 16 states 


IXTEEN states lie beneath the 
rails of Western Pacific and its 
affiliated lines. 


To business travelers and tourists, 
the “Feather River Route” offers the 
most scenic trip between Salt Lake 
City and San Francisco—following 
the evergreen Feather River Canyon 
straight through the Sierras for 116 
miles. 
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carrier inland first, by ocean carrier next and careful delivery 
on the destination dock, a truck driver will throw these same 
cases, cartons or crates down a shute at consignee’s sidewa 
with a receiving clerk or purchaser just as careless and whey 
the goods are opened there is another serious damage claim 
Who always pays for this claim? : 


One line will deliver goods perfectly with the same steve 
dores handling goods at loading port and same men voyage after 
voyage at port of discharge, still one line will have a perfe¢ 
delivery and another will have many claims. There is a gooq 
reason why. Prevention does it. The shippers both east ang 
west should interchange knowledge of causes, failures, claims 
and prevention and recommend routing over the lines Showing 
a perfect outturn over a long period of time. No traffic sales 
argument can win over the continuous perfect delivery of 
freight at all ports by any one line. 

One remedy could be applied by insurance people by mak. 
ing a large enough differential between the rate given a good 
line specializing in prevention as compared to a much higher 
rate charged to lines not outturning so clear of all kind of 
claims at destination ports. The difference should be made 
enough to hurt and compel prevention. 

Excellent results have been obtained by shippers where it 
is essential for the commodity to be stowed in ship, or in rail 
cars, or on trucks with the actual top of the case, carton or 
crate up by stenciling in red on the tops of the packages “TOP” 
in large characters. The arrow system up or down also brings 
fine results. The word “TOP” is magical in prevention and 
takes the place of the outworn and obsolete phrases, “This Side 
Up, Handle with Care,” etc. I have seen fragile goods, enam- 
eled, hard to handle without damage, with the cartons loaded 
upside down, on the sides, or any old way on docks, ships, cars 
and trucks. To the contrary, when stenciled properly “TOP” 
every container came through without a single article damaged 
in the least or even scratched, perfect delivery on many car- 
loads being made over a long period of time. 

It pays in customer satisfaction to specialize in prevention. 
if the shippers were to always follow the suggestions made 
by their buyers at destination in the choice of a good carrier 
and all prevention suggestions were followed up to see what 
the outturn showed, it would only be a short time before the 
entire intercoastal delivery would be well nigh perfect or all of 
the good lines would be handling all of the freight. 





To shippers the Western Pacific af- 
fords fast freight service to and from 
the Pacific Northwest and to all 
points between the east and Cali- 
fornia. 





Service to Southern California is 
made by direct connections at Stock- 
ton, California. 


WESTERN PACIFIC 


The Feather River Route 
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™ as those of its crack passenger fliers. Two points vital to the 


“gs » For Speed e shipper whether his goods are perishable or not. He can 
von depend upon Lackawanna service to deliver his shipments at 
brings and the point of demand in the shortest possible time. 
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: Side The modern speedster, pictured above, is one of the reasons. 
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TOP" Dependability good enough to meet the exacting demands of the Lackawanna’s 


TOP” 
i superb freight service. Satisfied shippers will give you addi- 
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-_ tional reasons why they have always preferred the Lackawanna. 
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GREAT LAKES TRANSIT 
CORPORATION 


223 Erie Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Ship your freight via Great Lakes Transit Corporation and have it move on 
scheduled sailings. Rates all-water and lake-and-rail between Eastern and 
Western points, including the Atlantic Seaboard and the Pacific Coast, reflect 
substantial savings under all-rail. 

REVISED PROPOSED SAILINGS FOR JUNE, 1933 





LAKE SUPERIOR 
DIVISION 


Scandrett 
Scandrett 
Scandrett 
Chambers 


6/7 |6/8 |6/10/6/12/6/14/|6/16/6/18/6/20/6/22|6/24||6/26|6/28)/6/30 

6 {16/8 |6/9 |6/11/6/13/6/15||6/17/6/19|6/21/6/23|6/25||6/27/6/29|7/1 

6/9 |6/10|6/12/6/14/6/16)/6/18|6/20)/6/22|6/24|6/26)|6/28/6/30)7/2 
6/10|6/11/6/13|6/15/6/17||6/19|6/21\6/23/6/25|6/27 6/29|7/1 |7/3 

6/7 |6/9 ||6/11/6/12/6/14/6/16/6 /18)/6/20/6/22/6/24/6/26|6/28||6/30\7/2 |7/4 

6/8 |6/10||6/12|6/14)6/16/6/18|6/20)|6/22/6/24/6/26|6/28|6/30)|7/2 |7/4 |7/6 

6/5 |6/6 |6/8 |6/10)6/12)|6/14/6/16)6/18)6/20|6 /22)/6/24)6/26/6/28|6/30\7/2 ||7/4 |7/6 |7/8 
6/7 |6/8 |6/10|6/12|6/14/|6 /16|6 /18|6 /20)6 /22|6 /24)|6/26|6/28|6/30)7/2 |7/4 ||7/6 |7/8 |7/10 


LAKE MICHIGAN 
DIVISION 


... {6/9 16/11]6/13]6/16}/6/17|6/19]6/21/6 /23|6 /25}/6/27/6/29 
.. . .{6/10}6/12)6/14)6/16}/6/18]6 /20)6 /22/6 /24|6 /26)/6/28)6/30 
... .{6/11]6/13]6/15)6/17|/6/19)6 /21)6 /23/6/26|6/27)/6/29)7/1 
.. . .|6/18]/6/15]6/17|6/19}|6/21/6 /23/6/25|6/27/6/29)|7/1 |7/3 
.. .|6/13/6/15]6/17/6/19}|6/21/6/23/6/25/6/27|6/29)|7/1 
.. .16/14)6/16}6/18}6/20)|6/22)6/24/6/26/6/28)6/30}/7/2 
/ ... 16/1416 /16]6/18)}6/20]/6/22/6/2416/26|6/28}6/30}|7/2 
6/8 |6/10/6/12)|. . . .|6/15/6/17/6/19|6/21/|6/23/6/26)6/27/6/29)7/1 17/3 
6/9 6/11/6/13|6/16}}. . . .|6/18/6/20|6/22|6/24)/6/26|6/28|6/30)7/2 |7/4 117/6 
6/9 |6/11/6/13|/6/15}|. . . .|6/18|6/20|6/22|6 /24116 /26|6 /28|6/30|7/2 |7/4 ||7/6 
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EVERY STEP 
From Start to Finish 


In Both Freight Rate and 


The Traffic 


The Information Regularly Carried in This 


Classification Change 


Is Now Promptly Told ot 


Bulletin 


Publication Includes the Following: 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Central Freight Association Docket 

Central Freight Associatien Hearings 

Central Freight Association Coal, Coke & Iron Ore Docket 
Eastern Commodity Rate Revision Committee Hearings 
Illinois Freight Association Docket 

National Diversion and Reconsignment Committee Hearings 
National Perishable Freight Committee Docket 

New England Freight Association Docket 

New England Freight Association Hearings 

Southern Freight Association Docket 

Southern Freight Association Dispositions 

Southern Freight Association Coal & Coke Committee Docket 
Southern Ports Foreign Freight Committee Docket 
Southwestern Freight Bureau Docket 

Southwestern Freight Bureau Hearings 
Texas-Louisiana Tariff Bureau Docket 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau Applications 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau Dispositions 

Trunk Line Association Docket 

Trunk Line Association Hearings 

Trunk Line Coal & Coke Committee Docket 

Trunk Line Coal & Coke Committee Hearings 

Western Trunk Line Docket 

Western Trunk Line Hearings 

Western Trunk Line Dispositions 

Joint Hearings of Rate Committees 

Fourth Section Applications 

Fourth Section Orders 

Sixth Section Applications 

Sixth Section Permissions 

New Tariffs and Supplements Filed with the I. C. C. 
Tariffs Rejected by the I. C. C. 

Investigation and Suspension Orders 

Suspension Orders Vacated 

Released Rate Orders 

Express Tariffs Filed with the I. C. C. 

Shipping Board Tariffs—Intercoastal 

Shipping Board Tariffs—Other than Intercoastal 
Shipping Board Short Notice Applications 

Shipping Board Short Notice Permissions 

Shipping Board Suspension Orders 

Shipping Board Orders Vacating Suspension 

Tariffs Returned by the Shipping Board 

Consolidated Classification Docket 

Express Classification Docket 

Adoption Notices 

Address ef Railroads and Steamship Lines Filing First Tariff 
Embargo Notices, Modifications and Cancellations 
Steamship Sailings 


Samples and full information free on request 


The Traffie Service Corporation 


Publishers THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
418 South Market St., Chicago 


The Traffic World 
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The carriers by rail have been specializing for many Years 
and now it is time for the ocean and truck carriers to alg, 
study seriously for a minimum loss and damage record. All 
carriers are inter-dependent and all deliver to or receive from 
each other. Therefore, all should specialize in prevention anq 
interchange knowledge. 

Every purchasing agent, every sales manager, and every 
business man having heavy tonnage moving regularly should 
make at least one visit to the harbor, go on board ship, see how 
their freight is handled. See the difference between overall py 
slings, side ports and conveyor delivery, and why it makes 4 
difference in perfect outturn from the position of stowage in the 
ship away from heat, or under refrigeration or ventilation, 

No doubt some men know all of this, but a picture is worth 
ten thousand words, as the old Chinese proverb has it, and an 
eye view of what actually goes on, and the immensity. of cargo 
on a large vessel will go farther than all of the arguments of 
traffic managers in favor of claim prevention. 

Water carriers will welcome the interest of Los Angeles 
business men in seeing just how ocean carriers try to protect 
their freight. While the younger members of the traffic profes. 
sion, both men and women, have probably taken advantage of 
the trips arranged for them at intervals and understand what 
I am talking about when the man who employes them once sees 
all of the picture with his own eyes, then it will be easy to 
secure interchange of knowledge between shippers and re. 
ceivers with requests to improve containers, packing, marks, 
papers, initial delivery conditions or discharge conditions; and 
we would have the best outturns in the world, with hundreds of 
thousands of dollars now wasted in claims saved to buy and 
sell perfect goods instead. 

I append the form used by me personally for many years 
in securing a zero in claims many times for six weeks at a 
time. A similar form used both by eastern or western shippers 
in interchange of prevention suggestions would eliminate 95 
per cent of all existing claims in less than two years. 


Form No. 15 


To Be Used in Connection With All Claims 
Partly or Wholly the Fault of the Shipper 


“STRIKE AT THE SOURCE”’—FOR CLAIM PREVENTION 
TO THE SHIPPER: 


Four Tavoies Mey s06sssc000s0 Dated saneeions 
received with exceptions below. To prevent repetition of simi- 
lar exceptions and resulting Claims on yourself or the deliver- 
ing Carrier, take proper steps to forward correctly future 
Shipments. 


LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS OR OVERCHARGE 


Harper & Reynolds Corporation, 
C. B. Pirie, Traffic Manager. 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 30, 1933. 5 


NEW AIR LINE SCHEDULE 


United Air Lines June 11 will inaugurate what is said to be 
the world’s fastest multi-motored passenger service, providing 
a twenty-hour coast-to-coast service, eastbound, and twenty-one 
and one-half hours, westbound. There are three coast-to-coast 
schedules daily via New York, Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago, Des 
Moines, Omaha, Cheyenne (Denver) and Salt Lake City, where 
the line diverges to Los Angeles and San Diego, and to San 
Francisco, and Seattle, Portland, Tacoma and Spokane. 

The company also announced eight round trips between 
New York and Chicago, with departure starting early in the 
morning and continuing until midnight. Six of these schedules 
will be flown with the new high speed planes on a four and 
three-quarter hour, Chicago-New York, and five and one-half 
hour New York-Chicago schedule, as contrasted with six and 
one-half hours eastbound before, and seven and one-half hours 
westbound. 

Typical of the speed of the new schedules is a departure 
from New York shortly after midnight and arrival in California 
in the evening, or departure from New York in the afternoon 
and arrival in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle and the 
Pacific northwest for lunch. There is overnight service between 
Chicago, California, and the northwest. Cleveland moves within 
two and one-half hours of New York. 

To provide this service United Air 


Lines has invested 


June 
—_— 
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Port of Rochester 


NEW YORK 


Foremost United States Port 
on Lake Ontario 


New half million dollar dock 
and terminal completed and 
now in operation. Dock 1400 
feet long. 


Over 20 feet of water through- 
out harbor. Switching con- 
nections with all Rochester 
railroads. Unsurpassed facil- 
ities for handling freight and 
passenger traffic. Large fire- 
proof warehouse. 


ROCHESTER PORT COMMISSION 


Offices—Municipal Harbor Terminal, Charlotte Station 
Rochester, N. Y. 


For further information 
address the Commission. 


ENETRATING 
THE BARRIERS! 


THE PORT OF 
* STOCKTON 


THE PORT OF STOCKTON, California’s new inland harbor, be- 
cause of its geographical position, offers big inducements to ship- 
pers and manufacturers. 

Located in the very center of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Valleys (See accompanying outline map), it has penetrated the 
mountain barriers that form the western border of this great 
inland empire. 

Thus, land transportation is -materially reduced, which SAVING 
naturally ACCRUES TO THE SHIPPER. 

Ship via Port of Stockton for dependable coastal and intercoastal 
service from and to Atlantic Ports; also transhipping to and from 
European ports. 


, FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
> @ ¢ CALL ORWRITE> °« 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


Branch Office General Office 

1325 Financial Center Bldg. CITY HALL 
San Francisco, Cal. Stockton, Cal. 
Douglas 2869 Phone 6500 


Pallas 


} 
eS 
/ 


My 


2 
ZFS a OS 


Z 
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nearly $3,000,000 in a fleet of sixty new type, low-wing, all-metal 
monoplanes powered with two 550 h.p. motors. The planes carry 
ten passengers, two pilots, stewardess, mail and express. The 
fares are approximately rail plus Pullman and include luncheons 
which are served aloft to minimize the time required on the 
ground. 

A special effort is being made to increase the volume of 
air express on these coast-to-coast planes by the Air Express 
Division of the Railway Express Agency, the pick-up and de- 
livery system affiliated with United Air Lines. 

Service from Dallas, Oklahoma points, and from Kansas 
City is also speeded up to New York, and through connections 
at Omaha, Kansas City now has its first through, fast service 
to San Francisco and points in the north Pacific. 

The company announced its tri-motored F and B planes will 
be used ag second sections to accommodate the increased vol- 
ume of business that has resulted from the putting into serv- 
ice of the new three-mile-a-minute Boeings. 


OPERATION OF AIRWAYS 


Effective July 1, the establishment and maintenance of 
lighted and radio-equipped airways, heretofore carried out by 
the Bureau of Lighthouses, will be transferred to the aeronautics 
branch of the Department of Commerce and will result in an 
estimated annual saving of $75,000, according to Secretary of 
Commerce Roper. 

“The airways work of the Department of Commerce has 
been conducted by the Bureau of Lighthouses under the direc- 
tion of the head of the aeronautics branch,” said he. “This ar- 
rangement was adopted when the aeronautics branch was or- 
ganized in 1926 under the terms of the air commerce act. It was 
necessary to establish and operate lighted airways with all pos- 
sible speed, and to accomplish this it was decided to utilize 
existing organizations in the department rather than delay the 
airway construction work by trying to build up a separate or- 
ganization. Accordingly, the lighthouse service, skilled in the 
construction and operation of lights and radio beacons as aids 
to marine navigation, was called upon to provide similar aids 
to air navigation. 

“However, since that time more aids to air navigation such 
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as aeronautical radio, teletypewriter circuits, meteorologica] jp. 
formation and a highly specialized type of beacon lights have 
been developed and placed in operation and the original airways 
personnel has been augmented with aeronautical specialists, As 
the aeronautics branch is held responsble for the regulation and 
promotion of civil aeronautics and the establishment and Oper. 
ation of airways, and as greater administrative efficiency ang 
economy would result by centering all aeronautical Activities 
in the department in one organization, it was deemed advisabl 
to make the transfer.” 

The work of arranging for the details of the transfer wij 
be brought about by James C. Edgerton, member of the Depart. 
ment of Commerce reorganization committee, specializing gp 
aeronautical matters. 

Under the present organization, the United States is divideg 
into 9 districts for the regulation of air commerce, each of which 
is in charge of a supervising inspector, who reports direct to the 
aeronautics branch in Washington, and 8 districts for the main. 
tenance and operation of airways lighting working under the 
various superintendents of lighthouses, and the commissioner 
of lighthouses. In addition to these, there are 13 airways com. 
munication districts working under the commissioner of light. 
houses and reporting direct to Washington. Plans now under 
consideration call for combining these activities as far as pos. 
sible and redistricting the United States to 6 districts. Each 
district office would then contain an airways superintendent ang 
a chief inspector of equal standing, but who would be in con. 
tinual touch with each other, bringing about a salutary ¢o 
operation and exchange of ideas and problems. In addition, the 
13 airways communication districts would be reduced to 9 and § 
of these would be merged with the combined airways and in. 
spection districts. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES BY TRUCK 


Information on truck receipts of fresh fruits and vegetables 
at ten important markets for the calendar years 1932 and 
1931, stated in car-lot equivalents, is set forth in a bulletin 
issued by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. A summary of the compilations follows: 


The records of truck receipts of fresh fruits and vegetables pub- 


GRACE 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


EXPRESS FREIGHT— U. S. MAIL— REFRIGERATOR — PASSENGER SERVICES 


PHILADELPHIA = NEW YORK 


Schedule 
WESTBOUND 


From Philadelphia 


Santa Cecilla — 
*Santa Paula - 
Santa Ana _~ 


LOS ANGELES 


June 13 
June 20 
June 27 


a 


From New York 


Santa Cecilia — 
Santa Paula — 
Santa Ana _ 


June 15 
June 23 
June 30 


O, 62 Rosedale Ave., Hamburs, N. Y. 


ALAMEDA Encinal Terminal 
AL 
CHICAGO, 230 No. Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK, 10 Hanover Square 
Shi 


SAN FRANCISCO 


'*IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
The new express liners now leave Philadelphia on 


alternate Tuesdays at 3 P. M., reducing the time to 
the Pacific Coast ports of call one day. 


CLEVELAND, Central United Bank Bids. 
LOS ANGELES, 525 West 6th Str 


OAKLAND ALAMEDA ‘VICTORIA, B. C. 


Schedule 
EASTBOUND 


From Seattle—Victoria 
Santa Elena — June 19 
Santa Lucia — July 3 
From Oakland—Alameda 
Santa Elisa — June 14 
Santa Elena — June 22 
From San Francisco 
Santa Elisa — June 15 
Santa Elena — June 23 
From Los Angeles 


Santa Elisa — June 17 
Santa Elena — June 24 


SEATTLE 


a ee 


OAKLAND, Howard Terminal 
PHILADELPHIA, Pi 
PITTSB' 


SAN FRANCISCO, 2 Pine St. 
er 40, South 
URGH, Henry W. Oliver Bldg. 


SEATTLE, 1308 Fourth Ave. 
VICTORIA, 817 Government St. 


Via the Famous “Santa” Fleet 












1933 
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__ ithe Original Colonies, began in 1791. On September 


|Susquehanna Rivers. Its original route was from Reading 120 WALL STREET 









. Known as the Union Canal, it became the PIONEER 
oyears after its opening, Canal Boats were towed by hand New York, N. Y. 
ERS in a complete DIRECT BARGE SERVICE between 1 ee 


sity and years of Experience. 


ATION CORPORATION 
NS O T 


| 
ANSPORTATION 


ichage Freight eee between 


BUFFALO, CLEVELAND, TOLEDO 
AUKEE, GREEN BAY, DULUTH 
CITIES 


e CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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lished in this pamphlet are based upon the best available information, 
compiled from daily records obtained during the periods named. 
Except as noted they cover practically all the receipts by truck at 
both the wholesale and the farmers’ markets in each city. It is 
impossible, however, to obtain either actual or estimated figures of 
all stock hauled direct to consumers or retail stores. 

For purposes of comparison, the available records of truck receipts 
in car-lot equivalents and the car-lot unloads of fruits and vegetables 
in 1932 and 1931 in these 10 markets are given below. It should be 
noted that the truck receipt records are estimated to represent only 
75 to 95 per cent of the total truck receipts in the various markets, 
whlie the unload figures represent all car lots, both rail and boat. 
They do not, however, include less car-lot receipts. 
- 1932 

Truck Car-lot 
receipts 


1931 
Truck Car-lot 
receipts 
ak 


11,158 
2,682 
1,218 

40,011 

41,617 

25,192 


2,751 
11,016 


135,645 


Markets 


Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
New York 
Philadelphia 
St. Louis 

Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 


1,630 
12,299 


323,340 


3,084 
12,376 


166,999 289,701 


*No information available. 

The comparative importance of the above 10 markets for fruits 
and vegetables is indicated by the following: 

Total car-lot shipments of 44 important fruits and vegetables by 
boat and rail in the United States: 1932, 833,192 cars; 1931, 1,013,012 


cars. 
Per cent of above shipments unloaded in the 10 markets: 1932, 35 


per cent; 1931, 32 per cent. 


SHIPS AUTOMOBILES “ON THE RUBBER” 


Shipping automobiles “on the rubber” by a St. Lawrence 
river vessel was recently successfully attempted by a Canadian 
automobile company from its Ontario plant, according to a 
report from Consul George G. Fuller, Kingston, made public 
by the Department of Commerce. 

The automobiles, completely assembled and with tires in- 
flated, were loaded uncrated on a river vessel for shipment by 
way of the St. Lawrence River from Ontario to Montreal. At 
Montreal the automobiles were loaded on ocean going vessels for 
transshipment to England. 

The experiments met with such success that automobiles 
are now being shipped in this manner on an average of three 
times a week, it is said. Most of these shipments are consigned 
to Montreal for distribution in the Province of Quebec and for 
export to foreign countries. 


BUILDING FOR A .- - 


“CENTURY of PROGRESS” 


WITH A DECADE OF 
CERTIFICATED MOTOR FREIGHT 
TRANSPORTATION - 


Serving Northeastern Ohio and 
Western Pennsylvania 
2D ec= 
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The company reported that it exported more automobile 
in the first half of May than in the entire year of 1932. Expop, 
from Canada in 1932 consisted of 9,800 passenger cars and 2.734 
trucks valued at $5,246,000, according to the report. 


TRAIN LOAD OF AUTOMOBILES 


A special train of automobiles, said to be the first to pag, 
through Chicago this year, left the Proviso Yards of the (hj. 
cago and North Western Railway the afternoon of June 4 
bound for the Sanders Motor Company in Des Moines, distri. 
utors in the western half of that state. Between eighty ang 
ninety automobiles were in the special. The train consistej 
of 21 cars equipped with an “auto-loader,” a device that spee(; 
loading and unloading and allows four cars to be loaded in, 
forty-foot freight car. These cars also save considerable jy 
blocking costs. These 21 cars are part of 115 that the Chicag) 
and North Western has put in service in the last few months 
in a fight to keep automobile shipments on the railroads, | 
formerly took more than an hour to unload an automobile car 
but with this equipment unloading can be done in from 20 ty 
30 minutes’ time. 


QUAKER LINE 


Regular Intercoastal Service 
Between 


New York, Albany, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Baltimore 


and 

Cristobal (Canal Zone), San Diego, 
os Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 

Alameda, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


For Rates, Schedules and other particulars apply 


QUAKER LINE 


17 Battery Place, New York 


ALBANY—D & H Building CHICAGO—327 So. La Salle St. 
PHILADELPHIA—The Bourse PITTSBURGH—Gulf Buildin 
NORFOLK—111 E. Plume Street DETROIT—General Motors Bids. 
BALTIMORE—Keyser Building DAYTON, OHIO—18 Riverdale St. 
BOSTON—33 Broad Street EASTON, PA.—Drake Building 


EXPRESS 


ANNOUNCING AN EXTENSION OF SERVICE 
Between CLEVELAND and TOLEDO, including all intermediate points. 


~( CERTIFICATED CARRIERS 


CERTIFICATED 
OPERATION 
PROTECTS 


MOTOR JIEXP 


OUR TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


» Ine 


General Offices WILL BE GLAD TO HELP 


EAST 21S™ST. AT ROCKWELLAVE. 


YOU 


SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS. 


CLEVELAND, Oo. 


TERMINALS LOCATED IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 


ELYRIA 
ERIE, PA. 
FREMONT 


CANTON 
CLEVELAND 
CONNEAUT 


AKRON 
ALLIANCE 
ASHTABULA 


GENEVA 
KENT 
LORAIN 


OIL CITY, PA. RAVENNA TOLEDO 
PAINESVILLE SANDUSKY WARREN 
PITTSBURGH, PA. SALEM YOUNGSTOWN 
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NEW YORK TO OR FROM 









PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


Speeds 
ding me: S.S. CALIFORNIA S.S. VIRGINIA 
be aE Attomey-at-Law S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 
) Icago : ard . + 
nonths fe : , Itinerary: New York -Havana- Pan 
- . . ry: ama Canal-Balboa- 
_ a Certified Public Accountant San Diego (Westbound) -Los Angeles-San Francisco. 
00 f : (Illinois) ey fortnightly sailings. 18 Days Coast-to-Coast in 
either direction. Thoroughly modern freight facilities 
SPECIALIZING IN and refrigerated storage. Luxurious Passenger accom- 
me INTERSTATE COMMERCE CLAIMS modations. Special garage decks for carrying 
parce automobiles uncrated as baggage. 
: Westbound Eastbound 
«€ from New York SromSanFrancisco—*Los Angeles 


Virginia . . June 24;Aug. 5 Pennsylvania.June 17; July 29 

Pennsylvania.July 8; Aug. 19 California .. July 1; Aug. 12 

California . . July 22; Sept. 2 Virginia . . July 15; Aug. 26 
and fortnightly thereafter 

*from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


fanoma facifie line 


ALL NEW STEAMERS + 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pier 61 North River, New York City Cleveland, 1000 Huron Road 
(West 23rd St.) Tel. CHelsea 3-6760 1 Broadway, New York City 


1721 Morton Building 208 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Chicago, 216 North Michigan Ave. Tel. Digby 4-5800 

Detreit, 1255 Washington Blvd. Boston, 84 State Street 

Philadelphia, 1616 Walnut Street Baltimore, Baltimore Trust Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, Arcade, Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 8S. Spring St. 
ETT iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iii San Francisco, 687 Market St. San Diego, 1030 Fourth St. 






Fast distribution to a five state 
market from a central point— 


MILW AUKEE 


e~ 3 ee > Rian, 
legend | 5 SAE BO: ght 
NM—Next morning y : " * i. 
delivery oft: § ea) 
delivery - ete f 
nf 




















Get Closer 
to Your 
Oriental Customers 


It’s an easy matter . . . merely specify 
when shipping to the Orient “VIA 
SEATTLE and AMERICAN MAIL 
LINE.” That’s all you need to remember. 
Schedules are regular and the American 
Mail Line sails over the shortest route be- 
tween the United States and Oriental mar- 
kets. Save your customers days and_ dollars 
by sending their orders on their favorite ship- 
ping line. 

An American Mail Line President Liner sails 
from Seattle every other Saturday; one arrives 
in Seattle every other Tuesday. Service aug- 
mented by fleet of fast cargo liners to ports of 
Japan, China and the Philippines. Depend on the 
American Mail Line. 


















pe eae 







































Warehouses equipped with automatic sprinklers; protected 
by A. D. T. alarm and watchman service. Fifteen car track 
capacity, docks on two rivers, terminal for motor truck lines 






For information, apply desk No. 6 

















21 West Street.cccccccccccccces New York P= - pers i M a 4 J 
6 . perating to and from principal points in Wisconsin, Minne- 
the —_ “satan sota, Iowa, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. Motor truck 
Union Trust, Bldg Arcade.» +++ «Cleveland delivery to all Milwaukee and suburbs. 
‘ i For fast freight distribution ship from the central point 
General Freight Office in the market—use ATLAS complete service. 
740 Stuart Building............+++- Seattle 


ATLAS STORAGE CO. 


» 











AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


Telephone 


708-748 West Virginia St. 
DALY 4640 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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after all, it’s Questions and Answers § TI 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practi. 
mature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on int, 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, wil] in 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstay 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knoy, 
*. edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic a. We do ng 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work, 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any Question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves ; 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated, It, 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper jy, 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable ¢ 
No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questioy 
from non subscribers. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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you ant nn hen Sales—Uniform Sales of Goods Act 


© - . New York.—Question: In your “Questions and Answey 
buying packing material Department,” Traffic World, May 20, page 996, in reply t 


Minnesota, subject “Sales—Duty of Seller in Regard to Ship 
ping at Lowest Charges,” reference was made to provisions 9 
the “Uniform Sales of Goods Act.” 

We are interested in this Act, and would appreciate you 
courtesy in advising us where and how copy of such Act my 
be obtained. 

Answer: The Uniform Sales of Goods Act is, as its name 
implies, a uniform code of laws governing the sale of goods, 
It has been enacted into statutes by the legislatures of pra. 
tically all of the states of the Union and is to be found in 
the statutes of the several] states which have adopted its pro 
visions. 


Routing and Misrouting—Liability of Carrier for Failure t 
Forward Via Rail and Water Route in Accordance with 
Shippers’ Instructions 


Michigan.—Question: We have had three less than car 
load shipments originating at points in Michigan on A Rail 
road, one of which was destined Jacksonville, Florida, with 
routing shown on bill of lading “Z Railroad—M. M. T.” and 
the other two were destined Savannah, Ga., with bill of lading 
routing “B Railroad—C Railroad—Ocean S/S.” No rates were 
shown in any of the bills of lading. 


With respect to the shipment to Jacksonville, the orig: 
AFTER A BLOW inating railroad, carrier A, does not connect with Railroad Z, 
P ’ ai making it necessary to use an intermediate railroad between 
Don’t let mere softness fool you! After all, it’s pro- A and Z Railroads. Therefore, the route shown on Dill of 
tection you want ... and need. Only a live, resilient lading did not constitute complete routing from origin to 
material like wood excelsior, or wood wool, can as- destination. Routing in the bills of lading covering the ship 
sure you of this protection. For excelsior and wood ments to Savannah did, however, constitute a complete through 
wool are the only packing materials that spring route. 
_— ~~ a blow ... that give you lasting safety These shipments were forwarded by the carriers via all 
clear to the end of the journey. rail routes and were not handled via Merchants’ and Miners’ 
; : Transportation Co. and Ocean Steamship Co., as called for in 
enhanlgeentaandianel the bills of ladinig, and via which rail-and-water routes the 
AMERICAN EXCELSIOR CORP. combination of rates is lower than the all-rail-basis. Such com- 
1000-1020 N. Halsted St. bination of rates is covered by Agent B. T. Jones’ Tariff 490, 
Chicago, Illinois applying to Baltimore and New York City, and by M. & M. T. 
Co., I. C. C. 1292, and Ocean S/S Co., I. C. C. 712, beyond. 


We would appreciate your opinion as to whether the orig: 
inating railroad can be held legally responsible for misrout- 
ing and the protection of the combination of rates over Balti- 
more, Md., in connection with the M. & M. T. Co. on the 
shipment to Jacksonville, and over New York City in connec 
tion with the Ocean S/S Co. on shipments to Savannah. Also, 
would the fact that the route shown in the bill of lading cov- 
ering the Jacksonville shipment does not constitute a through 
route relieve the originating carrier of liability for misrouting. 
Is traffic in connection with the steamship lines met: 
tioned herein subject to the regulations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission governing misrouting, etc., even though 
such steamship lines may file their tariffs with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission? Also, kindly quote rulings or decisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission covering. 
Answer: In several cases the Commission has dismissed 
complaints in which damages were claimed by reason of the 
failure of a carrier to forward shipments via rail-and-water 
routes in accordance with the routing instructions of the shiP 
a per. The dismissals were based upon the premise that there 
shredded paper, paper EXCELSIOR AND was no basis for an order by the Commission, as damages for 
filled pads, sealed-end EXCELSIOR PADS misrouting are based on the difference in the rate charged 
-_ bottle wrappers, and the lower rate applicable via the route directed by the 
_ shipper or which the carrier should have used in the absence 

of any instructions, but to determine the damage all factors 
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THE BETTER PLANOGRAPH 


EC “KEOPRINTS” 


cs SERVICE 
= PRICE 


WHERE it’s wanted 
-«- WHEN it’s 
wanted 


If there’s one thing more than any other 
Fast that distinguishes “North Western” freight 


More and more Traffic Department Executives are 
availing themselves of the possibilities of Planograph 
because of its improved quality, absolute accuracy and 
the adjusted price levels. 


We have embodied all of these features at their best in 


“KEOPRINTS” 


Dependable 
Freight 
Service 

to and from 
CHICAGO 
and points in 
ILLINOIS 
WISCONSIN 
MICH 


CHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
IOWA 


service, it is this: The unusual effort put 
forth to see that every shipment, no matter 
what its nature, reaches its destination 
when wanted. 


To maintain a service of such high 
efficiency we've spent millions in im- 


NEBRASKA 
S. DaRorA 
N. DAKOTA 
WYOMING 


provements and developed a freight 
personnel that is second to none. You'll 
appreciate both. 


Samples Submitted on Request 


EDWARD KEOGH 
PRINTING COMPANY 


Tariff Printers and Planographers 
Keogh Building 
730-738 W. Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


For full information ask any 
C.&N.W. Ry. Representative 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA 


NorTHWEsSTERN 


“the best of everything in the best of the west? RAILWA 


JERRERESSSSSSSSSSSSKSSSATRSSHSASSESSSSSSSSESEKEH SESE EESEREREEEEE EERE RERERE EASE ESSE eee eeeeeeeEe 


You may obtain all the advantages of 


Branch House Service 


By using the facilities at the 
disposal of all customers of 


KEDNEY WAREHOUSE Co. 


at surprisingly reasonable cost. 


“Well, 
Well, 
Well!” 


@ That's what traffic men and rate clerks 
invariably exclaim when they examine 
an Automatic Tariff File for the first time. 

@ The Automatic drawer expands— 

see illustration at left. The expansion 

leaving the wide 9-inch V shaped 
opening permits easy removal and filing 
of tariffs. 

@ Rolling the drawer back into the 
cabinet automatically 
compresses the contents. 
Automatic compression 

keeps tariffs in good compact 
shape, eliminates dog ear- 
ing, and banged up corners. 
@ Automatic Tariff Files cost 
less per filing inch. 
@ No other type of file on 
the market can offer you such 
advantages for handling tariffs. This has 
been proved by the largest traffic de- 
partments in the country. 
Complete information will be sent 
upon request. 


AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX COMPANY 


111. N. CANAL STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


e @ ® 
Write for a free copy 


Important Northwest Distribu- 
tion and Traffic Information . . 
valuable to Traffic Managers, 
Sales Managers, Shippers, Man- 
ufacturers who are interested in 
added sales volume and lower 
distribution costs in the North- 
west territory. 


Minneapolis St. Paul Fargo Grand Forks 
Minn. Minn. N. D. N. D. 
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Illustration shows method 
of packing stoves with 
the use of KIMPAK. The 
stoves are bolted to a 
platform and the five sides 
of the crate, that is, the 
four sides and the top are 
built up from this plat- 
form, and at no point 
come in contact with the 
stove. 

KIMPAK is used under 
wire or steel strapping, 
either of which is used to 
secure the doors, draw- 
ers or any other loose 
movable parts of the 
stove which might slide 
or shift while in transit. 
It is also used around the 
handles which are in the 
form of a pendant to keep 
them from being chipped 
or chipping the stove it- 
self while swinging. 





















fine enamel with Kimpak 


UNDREDS of manufacturers of enameled products, 
wood and metal furniture, etc., protect fine finishes 
during shipment by the use of KIMPAK Crepe Wadding. 
For KIMPAK prevents rubbing, marring, chipping and 


scratching—assures delivery of equipment to dealer in 
first-class condition. 


In many ways, KIMPAK is more economical because it is 
easy to use and prevents complaints and dissatisfaction. 


Try KIMPAK. It is a soft, resilient wood product, free 
from harsh foreign material. Learn as others have to 
solve your shipping problems. 


For the packing of heavy-type products with easily 
damaged finishes such as furniture, radio, stoves and 
refrigerator cabinets, fabricated metal products, auto 
accessories, etc., all wood and metal products, for over- 
seas shipment where any absorption of moisture is 
taboo, use ‘‘Nonab KIMPAK” (moisture proof treated) 
in any one of a number of convenient forms. 


Mail coupon for samples and prices. 


Kimpak 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & OREIGN COUNTRIES 


Crepe Wadding 


Kimberly-Clark Corp., Mfrs., Neenah, Wis. TW-6 
Address nearest sales office at 
8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 122 E. 42nd St., New York City 
510 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 


Our product is 


Please send samples and prices 
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in the claimed route must be subject to the Commission’s jyyi 
diction and filed in the manner prescribed by law. 

In these cases the rates charged by the carrier by Wate 
were not filed with the Commission. However, in the instay 
case the rates of the carrier by water being filed with th 
Commission, it seems apparent from the decisions in DeBg 
& Co. vs. L. W. R. Co., 18 I. C. C. 527, and American Cemey 
Plaster Co. vs. Fort Worth & Denver City Ry. Co., 58 1. ©, ¢ 
435, that the Commission would order a refund of the differ. 
ence between the rates via the rail lines over which the ghj 
ment moved and the rates applicable via the routes specifieg 
by the shipper in the bills of lading. 

The fact that the routing shown in the bill of lading covering 
the shipment to Jacksonville, Fla., was incomplete does ng 
relieve the originating carrier from liability for misrouting 
the Commission having held that where the route specified 
by the shipper in the bill of lading is incomplete it is th 
duty of the initial carrier to obtain complete routinig instry. 
tions or to route the shipment via the cheapest route ¢op. 
sistent with the routing instructions furnished by the shipper! 
Dann-Gerow vs. A. C. L. R. Co., 142 I. C. C. 356, and Williams 
& Sons vs. A. C. L. R. Co., 160 I. C. C. 631. 








13 


Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) hawt 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign. & 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellation 


and postponements announced too late to show the change in thi 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 













June 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Cooper: 
25672—(Wilmington) Chamber of Commerce, Delaware, on behalf 
of Curtis Paper Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


June 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Mullen: 
a ened Mail Pay—Application of New Jersey & New York 


June 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 
25458 and Sub. 1—Granite Cordage Co. et al. vs. Southern Ry. et al. 
June 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Crowley: 
25817—-Manufacturers’ Association vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 


June 13—Tallahassee, Fla.—Railroad Commission of State of Florida: 
Finance No. 9813—Application S. A. L. Ry., East and West Coast 
Ry., and receivers of said companies for permission to abandon 


that part of the East and West Coast Ry. between Arcadia and 
Manatee, Fla. 


* Finance No. 9888—Application S. A. L. Ry. and its receivers for 
permission to abandon a part of its Starke-Wannee Branch in 
Gilchrist County, Fla. 

June 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 

25983—-Surcharges on intrastate traffic within the state of Kansas. 

June 14—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Eastman: 

25705—Accounting rules of telephone companies. (adjourned hearing). 

June 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance No. 8481—In the matter of the determination of the com- 
mercial value of the B. C. G. & A. R. R., pursuant to the report 
of the Commission, dated January 14, 1929, in Finance No. 5690, 
N. Y. C. R. R. Unification. 

23972—R. W. Burch, Inc., et al. vs. Ry. Express Agency, Inc., et al. 
(and cases grouped therewith). 


oon ie Senter N. J.—Board of Public Utility Commissioners of 


Finance No. 9461—Application C. R. R. of N. J. for permission to 
abandon a branch line of railroad extending from a point near 
Belford Station southerly to a point on the Navesink River, all 
in Monmouth County, N. J. 

June 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Witters: 

25135—Increases in intrastate freight rates and charges, part 5— 
Louisiana (further hearing). 

June een, Minn.—Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission: 

Finance No. 9782—Application C 
sion to abandon a branch 
Doon, Ia. 

June 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

21080-Sub. 3—Allton Automobile Co. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry et al. 

21080-Sub. 4—Andrew County Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 

21080-Sub. 5—Gilliam Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
24570—Leslie Gamble et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


25325—Absorption of drayage and trucking charges by St. Louis 
Southwestern Ry. et al. 


1. & S. 3759—Delivery charges absorbed by St. L. S. W. Ry. 

|. & S, 3826—Delivery charges absorbed by St. L. S. W. Ry. 
June 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

24924—-Carpenter-Hiatt Sales Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

17000—Part !1—Western Trunk Line Class Rates. 

19195—Alliance Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
June 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 

Fourth Section Application No. 680, et al. 
June 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brennan: , 

1. & S. 3883—Bags and Bagging—Norfolk, Va., to western points. 
June 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

23298—Miller Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. R. R. et al. 

1. & S. 3788—Building material, wooden, from Richmond, Va. 
June 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 

“Se es = of Virginia Produce Exchange, Inc., vs. A. & 

R. R. R. et al. 


. St. P. M. & O. Ry. for permis- 
line between Luverne, Minn., and 
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Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 
SAILINGS: 
From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


As Sales Curves 
Rise 


the concerns that profit most will be those 
prepared to make quick deliveries. The 
most efficient and economical way to do this 
is through the maintenance of spot stocks of 
merchandise in selected public warehouses. 
Crooks Terminal service includes receiving, 
checking and storing merchandise, delivering 
and reshipping, collecting, reporting, taking 
orders. From the standpoint of construction, 
sanitation and transportation facilities, our 
fire proof buildings measure up to the high- 
est standards. Inquiries invited without ob- 
ligation. 
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SHIP THROUGH 


| WILMINGTON _— 


= | for sgn CROOKS TERMINAL 
CAE be WAREHOUSES 




















b 
- CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
417-437 W. antes St. 1100-1112 Union Ave. 
Co 429-449 W. 14th Place 1201-1213 Union Ave. 
We solicit specific inquiries relating to W. 65th 1411-1417 St. Louls Ave. 
our facilities, our rates and terms. a ANGELES 













et al. Charles H. Gant, Manager Ninth ond Alameda Streets 
WILMINGTON MARINE TERMINAL Overland Terminal Warehouse Co. 
rida: Wilmington Delaware 
andon 
a and 
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UNITED FRUIT 


GREAT 
WHITE 
FLEET 





When you come to 
Chicago this summer 


We would like to have you come to visit 







Regular Freight and Passenger Service 






us. 

We have something we would like to show BETWEEN 

you—a 1933 freight audit and traffic serv- —_ ' 
ice organization. It was planned and built New York, New Orleans, Boston and San Francisco 
just as efficiently as The Fair was built— AND 





: t quit ickly though. 
pen anetigl ania Amt Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, 


Guatemala, Honduras, British Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 
Weekly service with transshipment at Cristobal (Canal 
Zone) to West Coast Ports of Central America, South 


America and Mexico at differential rates. Through 
bills of lading to all points. 


Shipments to El Salvador handled expedi- 
tiously via Puerto Barrios, Guatemala and the 
International Railways of Central America. 


For Rates and Other Information Address: 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


Pler 3, North River, New York, N. Y. 
1001 Fourth St. 111 W. Washington St., 
San Francisco, Calif. Chicage, tl. 
Long Wharf, 821 St. Chartes St., 
Boston, Mass. New Orleans, La. 


General Offices: One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


om- 





We would like to show you how it works 
—how, by putting a bunch of experts on 
the job, we can actually save money for 
you. 






nis- 







So, while you are in Chicago this sum- 
mer, come out and visit a while with us. 
We are only a few minutes from the loop. 
We are all old timers in the business of 
traffic and we enjoy talking shop. 


BIG FOUR 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION 


1608 Milwaukee Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Telephone Armitage 3470 






uis 








al. 
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We Bind The Trattic World 


In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Prompt Service and Work Guaranteed 
We Also Bind ait Winds of Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery, iiss 


350-354 West Erie Street 


MOOREMACK GULF LINES 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 


From BOSTON and PHILADELPHIA to TAMPA, NEW ORLEANS and MOBILE 
and vice versa. 


From BALTIMORE to NEW ORLEANS and MOBILE direct or transhipment 
et PHILADELPHIA and vice verse. 


Between NEW ORLEANS and TAMPA 
MOORE and McCORMACK, Inc., Agents 
For rates and other information, epply to-the nearest of these offices: 

NEW YORK, 5 Broadway NEW ORLEANS, Canal Bank Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Bldg. DETROIT, Industrial Bank Bidg. 
BALTIMORE, Seaboard Bidg. CHICAGO, 503 Marquette Bidg. 
TAMPA, Stovall Prof. Bidg. MEMPHIS, Cotton Exchange Bidg. 
MOBILE, Mesher Bidg. PITTSBURGH, Oliver Bidg. 
BOSTON, Pier 40, Hoosac BATON ROUGE, 1758 Government St. 

Docks, Charlestown ST. LOUIS, Rallway Exchange Bidg. 
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ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Successor to Keene & Ames 


INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE Saas. “Sa. Sa. 
COMMISSION Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel 
and Attorney 
Philcade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Washington Office, Southern Bldg. 


Practicing 


before the 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 
TRAFFIC COUNSELOR 
Interstate Commerce and State Commission Cases and 
Commerce 


Specialists 


Departmental Service 
713 Mills Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
to Rates—Consolidations and Valuations 
643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TET) 


Valuation 
Experts 


plete facilities. Modern office and 
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Dhentenilies warehoused and distributed economically. Unexcelled services. 
display space. 
insurance rate. Private trackage. Free switching. Unloading and loading under cover. 


SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION COMPANY 


SALT LAKE CITY, ¥TAH 


Vol. LI, No, ys 


June 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
= wT. 2 “ Y., Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. J, w 
et a ; 
25340—Hansen Packing Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
June 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Hosmer and Dillon: 
24160—In the matter of divisions of joint interterritorial rates } 
tween Official and Southern territories (adjourned hearing), 
June 20—Washington, D. C.:Examiners Fuller and Hill: 
25972—H. B. Smith Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
25587—Virginia Glass Sand Corporation vs. A. C. & Y. Ry., et aj 
22907—Illinois Silica Sand T ec Bureau vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et a 
25828—-Federal Bearings Co., ine. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al, (and 
cases grouped therewith.) 

25639—Illinois Silica Sand Traffic Bureau vs. A. & W. Ry. et 4 

——e Pennsylvania Anthracite Co. vs. C. R. R. of N, F 
et al, 

25813—-Corning Glass Works vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

25971—Kelley Plasterboard Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. 

24309—Malleable Iron Range Co. vs. C. M. St. P. 

25997—Akron Chamber of Commnenes, on behalf of Columbia site 
Co., Akron, O., vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 

June 20- 21—Argument at ee >, sz 
22823—-F. S. Royster Guano Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

grouped therewith). 

June “a = -y D. C.—Examiner Disque: 

Il. & S. 3886—Cast iron pipe from Ohio to Ind. and IIl. 


June 21—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Woodrow: 
* Valuation No. 1180—In re tentative valuation of the property gf 
the Jacksonville Terminal Co. 


June 22-23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25565—Investigation of the Seatrain Lines, Ine. 
June 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
oe No. 9135—Colorado & Southern Ry. et al. proposed abandon. 
ment. 
June 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Crowley: 
25952—-Perishable Shippers’ Association, Inc., vs. Baltimore & East. 
ern R. R. et al. 
June Pe wy D. C.—Examiner Trezise: 
I. 3282—Coal, bituminous, ex-river, from Colona and Conway, 
+ “a Youngstown, oO. 
1. & "$. 3619—Ex-Ohio River coal to Cleveland, Lorain, and other 
Ohio point (further hearing). 
June 26-27-28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
26000—In the matter of rates and charges of carriers by railroad 
subject to the Interstate Commerce aie 1933. 
June 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boa 
* Fourth Section Application No. 15103 and 15112, filed by F. A. Leland. 
June 29—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25261—Superior Zine Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
25503—-Milligan & Higgins Glue Co. vs. Reading Co. et al. 
25531—_Wayne Produce Co. vs. St. L. B. & M. Ry. et al. 
June 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
* Fourth Section Application No. 15159—Filed by F. A. Leland. 
June 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25359 (and “ 1 and 2)—East Texas Refining Co. vs. Alabama 
Central R. R. et al. 
June 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Lawton 
* Fourth Section Application No, 15156—filed by ‘y. E. Tilford, agent. 
July 5—Roswell, N. M.—Examiner Flynn: 
25609—Bloom Land & Cattle Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
25658—A. D. Brownfield vs. G. S. & F. Ry. et al. 
July 6—Chicago, Ill_—Examiner Rogers: 
20769—In re charges protective service for perishable freight 


July 6—Chicago, Ill—Examiners Mackley and Hall: 
17000—part 7—Rate structure investigation. Grain and grain prod- 
ucts within western district and for export (and cases consoli- 
dated therewith). (Adjourned hearing.) 
July 6—Roswell, N. M.—Examiner Flynn: 
25430—California Live Stock Commission Co. et al. 
S. F. Ry. et al. 
July ——— Ill_—Examiner Mattingly: 
1& 3853—Grain—St. Louis and E. St. Louis to Cairo, Il. 
July ‘6-Chicaso, Ill.—Examiner Trezise: 
I. . 3876—Combination rule on cement. 


July ye cco O.—Examiner Hagerty: 
= Virginia Coal & Coke Corporation vs. B. & ORR 
et a 


(and casey 


ve. A. T. 6 
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J WAREHOUSES & 


Close to ** Office and warehuuse spzce for 
lease. Merchandise storage. Pool cars distributed 
Tunnel,. water, rail and truck facilities at door. 


519 W. ROOSEVELT ROAD Gal Cle) 


Com- 


Sprinklered building. Low 





